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PREFACE 


Out  of  a  family  of  eight  children,  six  of  whom  were  boys,  there  was 
something  different  about  the  one  son,  who  was  given  the  name  of  Orson 
Kenneth.  Kenneth  was  very  quiet,  observant,  respectful,  and  obedient. 
Never  creating  any  disturbance,  he  afforded  his  family  much  joy  and 
happiness . 

As  a  result  of  acquiring  rheumatic  fever  when  a  young  lad,  he  was 
not  allowed  nor  permitted  to  engage  in  many  of  the  activities  enjoyed  by 
his  associates.    This  is  the  story  of  his  brief  life. 

It  is  not  a  Church  publication.  I,  alone,  am  responsible  for  its 
content.  Gratitude  is  hereby  expressed  to  all  who  have  had  any  part  in 
its  writing  or  publication. 

Henry  Dixon  Taylor 


xi 


CHAPTER  1 
ANCESTORS 


Orson  Kenneth  Taylor,  the  sixth  son  and  seventh  child  of  Arthur 
Nicholls  Taylor  and  Maria  Louise  Dixon  Taylor,  was  born  on  November  3, 
1913,  in  the  family  home  at  256  North  Fifth  West  in  Provo,  Utah. 

His  forefathers  were  pioneers  in  the  valley.  The  following  accounts 
of  the  lives  of  his  ancestors  are  given  by  several  members  of  the  family. 

My  Grandfather,  Henry  Aldous  Dixon 
(Written  by  Henry  D.  Taylor) 

My  mother's  father,  Henry  Aldous  Dixon,  was  born  on  March  14,  1835, 
at  Grahamstown,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  South  Africa.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Henry  Dixon  and  Judith  Boardman  Dixon.  His  father  led  a  colony  from 
London  and  became  one  of  the  famous  early  settlers  of  1820.  Here  young 
Henry  Aldous  heard  the  gospel  preached  by  the  first  elders  to  be  sent  to 
South  Africa.  They  were  Leonard  I.  Smith,  Jesse  Haven,  and  William 
Walker.  They  arrived  in  Capetown  on  April  19,  1853.  Young  Henry  Aldous 
was  19  years  of  age  and  a  staunch  Episcopalian.  After  hearing  the 
missionaries  preach,  he  was  fully  converted  and  wished  to  join  the 
Church,  but  his  father  was  bitterly  opposed  to  his  being  baptized.  Being 
a  man  of  honor  and  an  obedient  son,  he  respected  his  father's  wishes. 
But  on  March  14,  1856,  his  21st  birthday,  when  he  became  of  age,  he  was 
baptized  by  John  Ellis,  a  local  member  who  held  the  office  of  a  priest. 
His  father  became  very  angry  and  told  him  that  he  was  no  longer  welcome 
in  his  home.  Three  days  later,  he  left  his  father's  home  in  Uitenhage 
and  went  to  Port  Elizabeth,  secured  a  job,  and  worked  for  eight  and 
one-half  months  to  earn  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  his  emigration  to 
Utah. 

On  November  1,  1856,  he  left  Port  Elizabeth  and  sailed  on  the  ship, 
Un i t y ,  to  London,  where  they  arrived  on  January  12  ,  1857  .  Continuing  on 
to  Liverpool  in  the  company  of  816  others,  he  transferred  to  the  ship, 
George  Washington,  and  sailed  from  Liverpool  to  Boston.  After  23  days  of 
passage,  they  arrived  in  Boston  in  March  1857.  He  then  took  a  train  as 
far  as  the  Missouri  River. 

He  shortly  departed  for  the  West,  driving  an  ox  team  for  an  elderly 
couple  by  the  name  of  Walker,  who  had  offered  to  provide  the  equipment 
and  necessities  for  the  trip.  They  traveled  1  ,300  miles  by  ox  team  in 
Captain  Jesse  Martin's  company,  arriving  at  Great  Salt  Lake  on  September 
12,  1857. 

Johnston's  Army  was  in  Echo  Canyon.  Brigham  Young  had  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  for  members  to  be  available  to  repel  the  Army,  if 
necessary.  Young  Henry  enlisted.  He  returned  from  the  Echo  Canyon 
expedition  in  December  of  1857.  Later  that  month,  he  was  appointed  to  go 
on  a  mission  to  Rio  Virgin  and  Santa  Clara  settlements.  He  returned  to 
Salt  Lake  in  1860. 

On  April  14,  1860,  Henry  was  out  in  the  Sugar  House  area  working 
with  a  pick  and  shovel.  President  Brigham  Young  came  along  and  stopped 
to  visit.  President  Young  inquired  if  Henry's  name  was  called  among  the 
prospective  missionaries  in  April  Conference.  When  told  that  his  name 
had  not  been  called,  President  Young  told  him  that  he  wanted  him  to  go 
back    to    his    homeland    in    South    Africa   as   a   missionary.      President  Young 
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further  requested  him  to  come  to  his  office  on  the  morrow  and  to  be 
prepared  to  leave  for  the  mission  field  by  the  25th.  Next  day  being 
Sunday,  he  went  to  the  Tabernacle  and  heard  Orson  Hyde  preach.  After  the 
meeting,  he  went  to  President  Young's  office  in  his  home.  He  received 
some  excellent  instructions,  encouragement,  and  advice  from  the  President. 

He  labored  for  four  years  in  his  former  homeland  of  Africa  as  a 
missionary  and  then  was  transferred  to  England  where  he  labored  for 
almost  a  year.  Upon  his  release  and  return  home,  he  courted  and  married 
Sarah  DeGrey  on  January  21,  1865  (in  the  Endowment  House  by  Wilford 
Woodruff,  then  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve).  Later,  in 
accordance  with  counsel  of  the  Church  leaders,  on  April  13,  1869,  he  took 
Mary  Smith  as  his  second  wife. 

He  fought  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  with  the  Indians  under  Captain 
Andrew  Burt.  He  served  as  tithing  clerk  in  Salt  Lake  for  seven  years  and 
then  was  called  by  President  Young  in  1870  to  take  a  mission  to  Provo  to 
serve  as  bookkeeper  of  the  Woolen  Mills,  which  he  faithfully  performed 
for  nine  years.     During  this  time,  he  acted  as  county  treasurer. 

Henry  Aldous  Dixon  was  called  again  to  fill  a  mission  to  Great 
Britain.  On  October  9,  1879,  while  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  ship 
struck  an  iceberg.  After  much  faith  and  many  prayers  on  the  part  of  the 
elders,  they  finally  landed  in  Liverpool  in  November. 

Grandfather  Dixon  was  a  man  with  tremendous  faith.  In  a  General 
Conference  of  the  Church  on  October  2,  1970,  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle, 
I  paid  this  tribute  to  him: 

.  The  Lord  has  endowed  some  individuals  with  a  gift  and 
capacity  for  possessing  and  exercising  great  powers  of  faith.  Such 
a  man  was  Henry  A.  Dixon.  Although  married  and  with  a  family  of 
many  children  when  called  by  the  First  Presidency  to  fill  a  mission 
to  Great  Britain,  he  readily  accepted  the  call  without  hesitation. 
With  three  missionary  companions,  he  embarked  from  St.  John  Island 
at  Newfoundland  on  the  steamship,  Arizona . 

En  route  a  furious  storm  arose.  As  the  missionaries  were 
preparing  to  have  their  evening  prayers  prior  to  retiring,  they  felt 
a  shocking  jolt  that  caused  the  entire  ship  to  quiver.  As  they 
rushed  to  the  deck,  they  discovered  that  the  ship  traveling  at  full 
speed  had  rammed  a  gigantic  iceberg.  A  huge  gaping  hole  had  been 
torn  in  the  prow  of  the  vessel,  which  extended  even  below  the  water 
line.  The  Captain  advised  that  only  in  a  calm  sea  could  he  and  the 
crew  bring  the  ship  to  the  nearest  port,  which  was  some  250  miles 
away. 

The  wind  and  the  storm  continued  unabated.  Many  hours  later 
and  unable  to  sleep,  Elder  Dixon  arose,  dressed,  and  walked  to  the 
deck.  Standing  there  alone  in  the  dark,  with  deep  humility  and 
great  faith,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Priesthood,  he  rebuked  the 
waves  and  commanded  them  to  be  still. 

Thirty-six  hours  later,  the  ship  was  able  to  return  and  dock  at 
Port  St.  John.  In  accordance  with  Elder  Dixon's  promise,  not  a 
single  life  had  been  lost. 


When  the  ship  owner,  a  Mr.  Guion,  learned  of  the  accident  and 
knowing  that  Mormon  missionaries  were  aboard,  he  was  quoted  as 
saying:  "There  is  nothing  to  worry  about.  My  line  has  transported 
Mormon  missionaries  for  forty  years  and  has  never  lost  a  boat  with 
Mormon  missionaries  aboard." 

During  the  time  that  he  was  on  his  mission,  a  majority  of  the  time 
was  spent  in  the  Church  Office  in  Liverpool.  The  climate  being  so  damp 
affected  his  lungs,  and  he  was  forced  to  return  home. 

Upon  his  return  in  November  1880,  he  secured  a  job  at  the  Dinwoodey 
Furniture  Company  as  bookkeeper,  where  he  worked  for  over  a  year.  He 
then  worked  for  ZCMI  where  he  was  transferred  to  Provo  to  open  a  branch 
warehouse.  He  was  the  first  manager  of  this  branch.  He  was  there  only 
about  a  year  when  he  was  stricken  with  pneumonia  on  Monday,  April  28,  and 
passed  away  on  May  4,  1884,  at  the  age  of  49.  He  left  two  wives,  Sarah 
DeGrey  and  Mary  Smith,  and  14  .children  as  follows: 


Sarah's  Family 

Married 

John  DeGrey 

Sara  Lewis 

Arthur  DeGrey 

Catherine  Morgan 

Maria  Louise 

Arthur  N.  Taylor 

Ernest 

May  Painter 

Charles  Owen 

Virginia  Beckstead 

Walter  DeGrey 

Louie  Maiben 

LeRoy 

Electa  Smoot 

Arnold 

May  Banks 

Mary's  Family 

Married 

Al  ice 

Jabez  Dangerfield 

Sarah  Ann 

Alex  C.  McConachie 

William  A. 

Hattie  Hands 

Albert  F. 

Sena  Rasmussen 

Hattie 

George  W.  West 

Parley 

Etta  Dangerfield 

On    his    tombstone    in    the    Provo    City    Cemetery    where    he    was  buried, 
this  epitaph  is  written:     "He  was  beloved  by  God  and  man." 

His  Grandmother,  Sarah  DeGrey  Dixon 
(Taken  from  notes  written  by  his  mother,  Maria  Dixon  Taylor) 

Sarah  DeGrey  was  born  in  the  town  of  Dudley,  England,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  February,  1844.  She  was  the  youngest  child  of  John 
and  Maria  Brooks  DeGrey.  She  had  four  sisters  and  one  brother.  Her 
father  was  a  tailor  by  trade,  and  it  kept  him  very  busy  to  make  a 
living  to  support  his  family. 

Dudley  was  a  coal  camp  surrounded  by  green,  rolling  hillsides. 
Upon  one  of  these  hills  could  be  seen  the  Dudley  Castle,  of  which 
the  people  of  the  community  were  very  proud.  The  DeGrey  children 
spent  many  hours  playing  near  the  walls  of  this  structure.  For 
several  years  it  had  been  the  home  of  an  earl. 
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The  family  hadn't  joined  any  church  but  were  of  a  very  honest 
and  moral  character,  and  their  home  was  a  very  happy  one.  When 
Sarah  was  about  eight  years  of  age,  this  part  of  England  was  aroused 
by  the  news  that  there  were  missionaries  from  Utah  preaching  a  very 
strange  religion.  Maria  DeGrey  was  a  dressmaker.  One  afternoon  a 
cousin  called  at  her  home  and  advised  that  a  meeting  was  to  be  held 
in  Dudley  by  these  peculiar  people.  Maria,  out  of  curiosity, 
attended  the  meeting.  To  her  surprise,  she  found  that  she  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the  teachings  she  heard. 

Later,  these  missionaries  visited  her  home.  John  Charles  Hall, 
one  of  the  missionaries,  was  president  of  the  conference  and  made 
frequent  calls,  the  result  being  that  he  had  the  privilege  of 
baptizing  members  of  the  family.  Persecution  was  apparent  on  all 
sides  so  that  he  chose  night  as  the  proper  time  to  perform  this 
ordinance.  On  a  moonlit  evening  in  a  pond  nearby,  Elder  Hall, 
carrying  Sarah  in  his  arms  down  into  the  water,  baptized  her  in  the 
presence  of  other  members  of  her  family.     This  was  on  June  22,  1853. 

Soon  after  joining  the  Church,  the  DeGrey  family  had  the  desire 
to  go  to  the  land  of  Zion;  but  they  didn't  have  the  money.  The 
father  having  died  made  it  much  harder  for  them;  but  Mother  DeGrey, 
having  much  faith  and  being  a  devoted  mother,  got  along  as  well  as 
could  be  expected.  John  Hall  very  kindly  assisted  in  selling  the 
household  goods,  etc.,  receiving  enough  money  to  pay  the  passage  to 
America  of  Maria  Brooks  DeGrey  and  four  of  her  daughters:  Kezia, 
Charlotte,  Maria,  and  Sarah.  Mother  DeGrey  and  her  four  daughters 
took  the  train  for  Liverpool,  where  they  set  sail  on  the  ship,  Well 
Fleet ,  bound  for  Boston,  Massachusetts,  USA. 

In  the  meantime,  John  Charles  Hall,  being  30  years  of  age,  by 
permission  of  the  Church,  had  married  Selena,  the  eldest  DeGrey 
daughter.  John  and  Selena  remained  in  England,  as  did  Alfred,  the 
only  DeGrey  son. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  June  1856  when  Mother  DeGrey  and  her 
four  daughters  sailed.  The  weather  was  beautiful,  the  sea  being  so 
calm  that  none  of  them  experienced  sea  sickness.  They  were  able  to 
enjoy  their  meals,  which  consisted  of  salt  bacon,  beef,  sea 
biscuits,  etc.;  and  sometimes  the  waiters  would  give  them  lumps  of 
brown  sugar  which  they  would  dip  in  vinegar,  making  a  very  tasty 
luxury.  The  water  was  not  good,  barrels  being  filled  at  England; 
and  before  they  got  across  the  ocean,  it  even  smelled  bad.  Still  it 
was  all  they  had,  and  they  had  to  use  it.  It  was  very  interesting 
to  be  on  this  large  sailing  vessel,  and  the  children  spent  much  time 
on  deck.  They  would  watch  the  sailors  climb  the  masts  and  govern 
the  ship  and  see  the  funny  porpoises  jumping  up  and  down  in  the 
water.  They  also  saw  whales  in  the  distance  spouting  water.  The 
sailors  sometimes  would  take  a  swim  in  the  sea,  as  it  was  so  calm. 
Thus,  they  really  enjoyed  the  trip  across  the  great  Atlantic,  even 
though  it  required  six  weeks.  Many  and  varied  were  their 
experiences  during  this  trip,  and  they  are  among  the 
not-to-be-forgotten  memories  of  the  DeGrey  family.  They  landed  in 
Boston  in  July  1856. 
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Mother  DeGrey  and  children  were  now  strangers  in  a  strange 
land,  without  funds.  They  felt  pretty  blue  for  a  time,  when  to 
their  surprise  a  girl  friend  of  Kezia  met  and  invited  them  to  her 
home  at  Chelsea  across  the  bay.  They  felt  very  grateful  and  spent 
many  pleasant  days  at  this  home.  It  was  now  necessary  to  scatter 
out  and  work.  Mother  DeGrey  and  Maria  went  to  Cambridge.  Sarah 
went  to  live  in  the  home  of  a  shoe  merchant  whose  name  was  Col  burn 
at  Boston.  The  Colburns  became  so  fond  of  her  that  they  wanted  to 
adopt  her,  but  she  pleasantly  declined. 

After  living  in  Boston  nine  months,  the  family  had  saved  $112 
to  be  used  for  their  journey  West.  When  it  became  known  of  their 
intentions  to  leave,  the  Bostonians  tried  to  dissuade  them  from 
taking  such  a  dangerous  trip.  They  told  them  of  the  wild  Indians 
that  roamed  the  plains  and  also  informed  them  that  Johnston's  Army 
was  to  be  sent  to  destroy  the  people  in  Utah. 

• 

John  Hall  and  wife,  Selena,  now  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  ship, 
George  Washington .  They  made  the  trip  in  21  days,  a  great  record  in 
those  days,  which  caused  much  talk  in  Boston.  John,  having  met  with 
an  accident  on  the  ship,  was  compelled  to  spend  a  week  here  in  order 
to  get  in  proper  condition  for  the  long  journey  before  him.  At  the 
appointed  time  the  little  company,  nine  in  number,  started  on  their 
westward  journey  (April  1857).  They  took  a  train  as  far  as  the 
Missouri  River,  as  it  was  the  supposed  border  line  of  civilization. 
Arriving  at  Iowa  City,  they  purchased  their  equipment,  which 
consisted  of  a  yoke  of  cows,  a  yoke  of  steers,  and  a  covered  wagon. 
They  were  ferried  across  the  river  on  a  flatboat  and  traveled  on  to 
Florence  where  they  joined  the  main  company,  who  were  fully 
organized  with  Jesse  Martin  as  captain.  The  long  train  of  covered 
wagons  commenced  its  journey,  traveling  from  15  to  21  miles  a  day, 
stopping  near  some  creek  or  river  wherever  the  travelers  could  find 
a  suitable  camp  and  feeding  place. 

Sarah  was  now  a  lovely  girl  of  twelve;  and  being  of  a  happy 
disposition,  she  assisted  much  in  making  it  pleasant  for  her 
associates.  She  and  a  girl  companion  especially  attracted  the 
attention  of  Captain  Martin,  who  invited  them  to  run  along  each  side 
of  his  horse  while  in  search  of  a  new  campground.  Going  ahead  of 
the  company,  they  would  sing  to  him,  and  he  appreciated  it  very 
much.  After  finding  a  desirable  place,  the  girls  would  pick  up 
buffalo  chips  while  waiting  for  the  company  to  arrive.  The  wagons 
would  then  form  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  for  protection  against 
any  invaders  that  might  come  to  molest  them,  for  there  roamed  on 
these  plains  the  wolf,  coyote,  buffalo,  and  wild  Indians.  After 
preparing  meals,  they  would  sit  around  the  campfires  and  sing  the 
songs  of  Zion  and  be  so  thankful  for  a  rest.  Different  men  took 
turns  in  herding  the  cattle  at  night  outside  the  enclosure.  After 
all  had  retired,  it  seemed  very  lonesome.  At  times  they  could  hear 
the  wolves  and  coyotes  howl,  and  there  were  also  dangers  that  the 
buffaloes  would  cause  a  stampede  among  the  cattle.  There  not  being 
much  room  in  the  wagon,  the  girls  did  much  walking;  running  ahead, 
they  would  gather  flowers  and  have  a  good  time. 
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They  could  wade  most  of  the  streams;  but  when  they  came  to  a 
large  river,  like  the  Platte,  they  would  hang  onto  the  back  of  the 
wagon,  and  thus  they  got  through  all  right.  Upon  one  occasion, 
after  having  crossed  the  Platte,  the  oxen  and  cows  gave  out;  and 
John  Hall  was  left  behind  the  train.  Sarah  and  her  sister  were 
running  along  singing  and  gathering  flowers,  when  to  their  surprise 
they  saw  in  the  distance  a  band  of  Indians  on  horseback.  They 
scampered  back  to  the  wagon.  Three  or  four  of  the  Indians  rode  up, 
encircling  the  wagon  putting  their  black  faces  in  front  of  the  women 
and  children,  who  screamed  and  thought  perhaps  they  would  be 
destroyed,  as  the  Bostonians  had  told  them.  But  thanks  to  John 
Hall,  who  was  so  brave  and  calm,  he  whipped  up  the  cattle.  Not 
paying  any  attention  to  the  movements  of  these  redskins,  he  told 
them  there  was  a  large  company  ahead.  They  rode  for  a  distance;  and 
seeing  the  camp,  the  Indians  rode  off,  which  was  a  great  relief  to 
Mother  DeGrey  and  family.  They  were  glad  to  again  join  the  company, 
which  journeyed  on  unmolested.  Coming  down  Echo  Canyon,  they  viewed 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  quite  a  contrast  to  the  green  lands  of  England. 

They  arrived  in  September  1857,  Sarah  having  walked  practically 
all  the  way  across  the  plains,  the  distance  of  over  one  thousand 
miles.  They  all  felt  to  praise  God  that  they  were  now  in  Zion. 
Excitement  prevailed  as  the  people  had  received  the  news  of  the 
coming  of  Johnston's  Army  that  camped  in  Echo  Canyon  that  winter. 
The  Company  was  also  glad  to  get  ahead  of  the  Army;  otherwise,  they 
would  have  been  delayed  a  whole  year. 

Upon  their  arrival  in  Utah,  Maria  DeGrey  and  her  family  lived 
in  the  Eleventh  Ward  in  Salt  Lake  City.  This  was  in  a  one-room  log 
house  located  on  Seventh  East  between  South  Temple  and  First  South; 
but  they  were  very  happy,  even  if  the  mud  leaked  through  the  roof 
when  it  rained.  Later,  the  older  sisters  married  men  who  were 
called  by  Brigham  Young  to  colonize  the  Dixie  Country.  This  left 
Sarah  and  her  mother  to  live  together  in  their  humble  home. 

Henry  A.  Dixon,  a  brave  young  man,  had  driven  a  yoke  of  oxen  in 
the  Martin  Company  and  had  become  acquainted  somewhat  with  the  older 
sisters.  But,  Sarah,  being  quite  young,  never  took  much  notice  of 
him  at  that  time.  But  he  kept  an  eye  on  her  and  used  to  listen  to 
her  songs  as  she  sat  on  the  wagon  tongue. 

After  coming  to  Salt  Lake,  he  was  called  on  a  five-year  mission 
to  his  homeland  in  Africa.  Upon  his  return,  he  made  friendly  visits 
to  the  DeGrey  home.  Sarah,  now  being  a  young  lady  of  about  20 
years,  attracted  his  attention;  and  their  courtship  ripened  into 
love.  They  were  married  on  January  21,  1865,  in  the  Endowment  House 
by  Wilford  Woodruff,  then  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve. 
Henry  built  a  neat  little  log  house  on  the  same  lot  as  Mother  DeGrey 
so  that  she  could  still  have  the  close  companionship  of  her  precious 
daughter . 

Henry,  being  a  man  of  ability,  secured  a  good  position  at  the 
Tithing  Office  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Their  home  was  a  happy  one,  and 
they  continued  to  reside  in  Salt  Lake  City  until  1871.  During  this 
period,    three   children  were  born   to   them.      They  were   called   upon  to 
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part  with  their  firstborn,  which  was  indeed  a  great  sorrow.  This, 
however,  was  the  only  incident  which  marred  their  otherwise  happy 
home  during  their  stay  in  Salt  Lake. 

In  1870,  the  Woolen  Mills  were  established  at  Provo.  Brigham 
Young  sent  Henry  to  this  place  as  bookkeeper.  Coming  to  Provo,  he 
engaged  Luke  Cook,  a  butcher,  to  build  him  an  adobe  house  one  block 
west  of  the  factory.  It  was  a  peculiar  looking  structure,  but 
architecture  seemed  to  be  the  second  consideration.  However,  it  was 
a  happy  home. 

In  this  humble  home,  Sarah  continued  to  live,  its  being  the 
birthplace  of  the  remainder  of  her  family.  She  was  the  mother  of 
nine  children  and  was  permitted  to  raise  them  all,  except  her 
firstborn,  to  manhood  and  womanhood. 

She  deserved  much  credit  for  her  earnest  effort  in  rearing  so 
noble  a  family.  Her  husband  was  called  upon  to  fill  a  mission  to 
England  in  1880,  and  it  certainly  took  a  heap  of  courage  to  face  the 
problem  of  supporting  so  many  children.  This  she  did,  however, 
without  a  murmur.  She  felt  equal  to  any  task,  so  long  as  it  was  a 
noble  cause  she  was  aiding.  After  her  husband's  return  home,  he 
secured  good  employment;  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  wives,  all  went 
well,  and  they  began  to  prosper. 

She  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  this  peaceful  happiness  for 
long.  She  was  soon  called  upon  to  bear  the  bitterest  sorrow  of 
life.  He,  who  had  been  so  noble  and  kind,  who  always  brought  into 
his  home  the  peaceful,  loving  influence  of  a  father,  was  called  to 
leave  the  family  circle.  No  one  will  ever  know  the  feeling  of  the 
two  widows  except  those  who  have  had  to  part  with  such  a  hero  among 
men  and  to  face  the  responsibl  ity  of  providing  the  necessities  of 
life  to  a  family  of  eight.  She  was  but  39  years  of  age  when  left  a 
widow . 

Sarah  was  not  alone  in  her  grief  however.  Her  husband,  who  had 
previously  obeyed  the  law  of  plural  marriage,  married  another  wife, 
Mary  Smith;  and  she  also  was  left  with  a  family  to  care  for. 

Together,  they  shared  each  other's  sorrows;  and  with  one  desire 
and  one  purpose,  they  struggled  for  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
development  of  the  children  their  husband  had  left  behind.  One  in 
love  and  one  in  discipline,  they  spared  no  effort  to  help  each  child 
to  grow  and  develop  into  good,  law-abiding,  God-fearing  citizens. 
How  well  they  succeeded,  let  those  who  know  their  children  be  the 
judge. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  for  a  few  years  Sarah  devoted 
most  of  her  time  to  the  care  of  the  family.  But  as  they  became 
older  and  needed  less  care,  she  shared  her  time  working  for  the 
cause  in  which  she  found  so  much  comfort  and  consolation. 

She  was  teacher  in  the  Relief  Society  of  the  Provo  Third  Ward 
for  many  years.  She  was  set  apart  as  president  of  the  Primary 
Association.       In    this    capacity    she    labored    for   a    number    of  years. 
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In  later  years  she,  in  connection  with  Grandma  Taylor,  devoted  a 
large  portion  of  her  time  to  the  cause  of  the  sick,  assisting  when 
their  services  were  needed  and  leaving  their  blessings  for  health 
and  comfort. 

On  July  4,  1908,  she,  in  company  with  her  daughter-in-law, 
Electa  Smoot  Dixon,  visited  the  land  of  her  birth.  They  enjoyed 
this  visit.  On  their  return  home,  they  were  joined  by  her  son, 
Electa* s  husband,  LeRoy,  who  had  just  completed  two  years  of  service 
in  the  British  Mission. 

During  her  declining  years,  Grandma  Dixon  tasted  the  bitter  as 
well  as  the  sweet.  Two  of  her  sons,  Arthur  and  Walter,  perfect 
specimens  of  manhood,  passed  away.  Several  of  her  grandchildren 
were  also  taken,  but  these  sorrows  she  bore  with  fortitude. 

In  August  1922,  her  daughter-in-law  Virginia  died,  leaving  her 
son  Charles  with  a  small  family  and  an  infant  to  care  for.  Grandma 
Dixon,  although  in  her  79th  year,  helped  to  share  the 
responsibilities  of  this  home.  She  received  new  strength  in  this 
labor  of  love.  The  devotion  and  service  she  gave  these  little 
motherless  children  was  wonderful.  Her  life  in  Utah  was  one  of 
service.  As  a  loyal  citizen,  she  served  her  state.  As  a  devoted 
wife  and  mother,  she  also  served  her  husband  and  children.  And,  in 
obeying  the  commandment  of  her  Maker,  she  served  her  God.  As  long 
as  there  was  life  in  her  body  and  a  desire  within  her  heart,  God 
blessed  her  with  health  and  strength  to  continue  her  life  of  service 
to  her  children. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  died  April  17,  1926,  at  81  years  of 
age.     Disease  incident  to  old  age  was  the  cause  of  her  death. 

The  following  are  the  dates  and  places  of  death  of  Grandfather 
Dixon's  children: 


Henry  Alfred  Dixon 
John  DeGrey  Dixon 
Arthur  DeGrey  Dixon 
Maria  Louise  Dixon  Taylor 
Ernest  DeGrey  Dixon 
Charles  Owen  Dixon 
Walter  DeGrey  Dixon 
LeRoy  Dixon 
Arnold  Dixon 

Alice  Smith  Dixon  Dangerfield 
Sarah  Ann  Dixon  McConachie 
William  Aldous  Dixon 
Robert  Smith  Dixon 
Albert  Fredrick  Dixon 
Parley  Smith  Dixon 
Harriett  Amelia  Dixon  West 


July  1,  1867,  Salt  Lake  City 
October  4,  1923,  Provo 
June  5,  1911,  Heber  City 
February  17,  1947,  Salt  Lake  City 
June  15,  1938,  Provo 
March  3,  1943,  Provo 
November  27,  1921,  Provo 
December  28,  1926,  Provo 
September  1,  1960,  Provo 
December  8,  1948,  Provo 
December  25,  1950,  Lindon 
June  22,  1937,  Provo 
Died  in  infancy. 
August  19,  1945,  California 
January  30,  1947,  Provo 
April  23,  1931,  San  Bernardino, 
Cal i  f  orni  a 
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Mother 


To  Sarah  DeGrey  Dixon,  at  a  Family  Reunion,  on  her 
Seventy-fifth  birthday,  by  her  son,  Walter  D.  Dixon. 

Of  all  lives  to  us,  there  is  no  other 

Sweeter  than  that  of  our  own  dear  Mother. 

Born  of  good  parentage,  who  were  ever  in  search 

To  know  how  to  live  and  join  the  true  Church. 

So,  when  the  missionaries  came,  this  little  band 

Gladly  emigrated  to  this  Promised  Land. 

Upon  leaving  Dudley,  there  was  some  commotion 

In  preparing  for  this  trip  across  the  great  ocean. 

While  on  their  voyage,  they  were  filled  with  glee 

At  so  many  strange  sights  for  them  to  see. 

Upon  reaching  Boston,  though  only  twelve, 

It  fell  to  her  lot  to  work  hard  and  delve. 

To  accumulate  money  she  did  her  best, 

Thereby  making  it  possible  to  come  farther  West, 

The  people  discouraged  them  saying  that  only  a  clown 

Would  leave  this  good  old  Boston  town. 

To  take  this  hazardous  trip  against  the  foe 

Where  only  few  white  people  had  ventured  to  go. 

Undaunted  in  Council  Bluffs  they  joined  the  wagon  trains 
For  a  thousand-mile  walk  across  the  plains. 

Discouragements  confronted  them  and  when  the  day  seemed  long, 

She  sang  to  the  captain  her  sweetest  song. 

Her  cheerfulness  assisted  to  gladden  his  heart, 

And  made  him  feel  more  encouraged  to  make  a  new  start. 

From  the  wagons  she  never  scarcely  strayed 
For  buffaloes  and  Indians  she  was  sore  afraid. 
When  streams  were  too  deep  for  them  to  wade  through, 
They  hung  onto  the  wagon — it  was  the  best  thing  to  do. 
And    her    older    Sister,    Maria,    would    say    in    tones    sweet  and 
low, 

"Hang  on  tight,  Sally,  don't  you  dare  let  go." 

At  last  she  landed  in  Utah,  her  face  full  of  smiles 
Even  though  she  had  walked  these  long  thousand  miles. 
You  grew  to  be  a  beautiful  woman  and  when  proposals 

were  offered  for  your  hand, 
We  are  glad  you  chose  HENRY  A.  DIXON  of  that  valiant 

Pioneer  Band. 
You  became  our  Mother  and  we  will  all  agree, 
A  better  woman  one  never  could  see. 

As  a  member  of  the  Church  you  have  been  true  blue, 
Living  a  life  most  consistent,  devoted  and  true. 
You  have  held  fast  to  the  Iron  Rod, 
Which  makes  us  more  perfect  and  nearer  to  God. 
When  in  delicate  places  we  have  chanced  to  stand, 
You  have  always  come  forward  with  your  helping  hand. 
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With  a  heart  full  of  love,  you  have  beautifully  shown 
You  consider  Aunt  Mary's  family  like  that  of  your  own . 
For  whenever  in  distress  we  have  made  a  call, 
You  have  cheerfully  responded  to  us  all. 
Having  a  guardian  like  you,  we  must  not  fail 
For  your  path  has  been  a  more  rugged  trail. 
God  bless  you,  dear  Mother,  at  this  your  75th  year 
May  your  future  path  be  full  of  sunshine,  much  joy  and  good 
cheer . 


His  Grandfather,  George  Taylor 
(From  notes  written  by  his  mother,  Maria  Dixon  Taylor) 

George  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Hill  Taylor.  Two  children 
were  born  to  this  couple.  George  was  born  either  in  Windsor  or 
Birmingham,  England,  on  March  25,  1838.  Mary,  his  sister,  was  born 
March  3,  1841.     She  later  married  John  James  Hickman. 

George's  mother  was  an  invalid  most  of  her  life.  She  was  a 
very  pious  woman;  although  she  suffered  a  great  deal,  she  bore  it 
with  much  patience.     She  was  a  very  good  seamstress. 

His  father  was  a  good-natured  man,  looking  on  the  bright  side 
of  life.  Through  his  wit  and  humor,  he  was  called  the  "merry-maker" 
of  the  village.     He  was  a  pump-maker  by  trade. 

As  a  boy,  George  was  very  ambitious.  At  the  age  of  eight 
years,  he  entered  school;  but  it  only  lasted  one  week.  He  was  very 
anxious  to  find  work  and  secured  a  job  as  errand  boy,  his  wages 
being  one  shilling  a  week.  He  gave  this  to  his  mother  with  the 
exception  of  two  pennies  which  he  saved  until  he  had  enough  to  buy  a 
dictionary  and  an  arithmetic  and  spelling  book.  He  learned  to  read 
by  puzzling  out  the  signs  as  he  passed  along  the  street.  At  the  age 
of  ten,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  firm,  makers  of  weights  and 
measures.  At  the  age  of  17,  he  was  baptized  into  the  Mormon  Church, 
in  which  he  became  very  active. 

Early  in  life,  George  learned  to  play  the  cello  and  played  for 
many  entertainments.  It  was  while  playing  for  the  choir  that  he  met 
Eliza  Nicholls,  who  became  his  wife  on  July  5  ,  1857.  They  worked 
hard  together  to  raise  means  for  their  journey  to  Utah.  They  left 
their  native  land  on  June  4,  1863,  with  their  three  children: 
Harriett,  Emma,  and  Parley.  Emma  and  Parley  died  while  crossing  the 
plains  and  were  buried  in  unknown  graves. 

A  few  days  after  arriving  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley,  he  departed 
for  Provo,  where  he  resided,  working  hard  to  support  his  families. 
In  1865  he  obeyed  the  principle  of  plural  marriage  and  was  married 
to  Henrietta  Sawyer. 

He  was  the  first  photographer  in  Provo,  learning  the  art  by 
reading  books  on  the  subject.  He  sold  handmade  furniture  for  Cluff 
Brothers  on  a  commission.  Later  he  decided  to  start  in  business  for 
himself,    borrowed   money,    paying   24   percent    interest    for    the   use  of 
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it.  This  business  proved  to  be  the  largest  south  of  Salt  Lake  City 
and  the  forerunner  of  the  Taylor  Bros.  Co.  store  of  today,  known  as 
Taylors.  He  was  very  active  up  until  his  death  which  occurred  on 
September  4,  1926,  at  the  age  of  88  years. 

My  Memories  of  Grandfather  George  Taylor 
(By  Henry  D.  Taylor) 

I  was  graduated  from  the  B.Y.  High  School  in  the  spring  of 
1921.  In  the  fall  I  entered  college  at  BYU.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  school  year  in  the  spring  of  1922,  Uncle  LeRoy  Dixon  offered  me 
the  position  of  bookkeeper  at  the  Dixon  Real  Estate  Company.  Elsie 
C.  Ross  who  held  the  position  had  received  a  call  to  serve  as  a 
missionary  in  the  Eastern  States  Mission. 

The  Dixon  Real  Estate  Company  had  purchased  a  parcel  of 
business  property  from  Basil  T.  Kerr,  upon  which  a  mortgage  was  held 
by  my  grandfather  George  Taylor,  from  whom  Basil  had  acquired  the 
property.  Grandfather  insisted  that  the  interest  on  the  mortgage  be 
paid  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  each  month.  It  was  my 
responsibility  to  deliver  the  check  to  him.  ■  He  lived  on  the  Mill 
Race  in  a  home  facing  the  west  on  Second  West  and  Center  Street. 
Sears  later  built  a  business  building  on  this  site,  Lerner  Shop 
occupying  it  later. 

Grandfather  was  a  hardworking  man.  Even  in  his  advanced  years 
he  would  be  found  laboring  in  his  garden  or  cutting  wood.  He  was 
very  thrifty  and  conservative.  His  word  was  his  bond.  He  was 
exacting  in  keeping  his  word  and  expected  others  to  be  the  same  way. 

On  the  first  of  one  month  I  was  involved  in  affairs  at  the 
office,  and  it  was  after  1:00  p.m.  before  I  was  able  to  go  to  his 
home  with  the  check.  He  was  waiting  for  me.  What  a  blistering 
tongue-lashing  I  received!  He  gave  me  to  understand  that  the 
payment  was  due  the  very  first  thing  in  the  morning.  He  taught  me  a 
lesson  in  punctuality  and  promptness  that  has  stayed  with  me 
throughout  my  lifetime.  After  that  experience,  I  was  never  late 
again  in  delivering  his  check. 

He  was  a  sincere,  devout  member  of  the  Church  in  his  earlier 
years;  but  in  later  life  he  became  disillusioned  with  the  Church 
through  business  dealings  with  some  of  the  early  Church  leaders  in 
Provo.     This  made  him  critical  and  somewhat  bitter. 

In  1924,  after  I  had  received  a  mission  call  to  the  Eastern 
States  Mission,  when  I  went  to  deliver  his  monthly  interest  check,  I 
advised  him  of  my  call,  and  that  this  would  be  my  last  visit  to 
him.  He  looked  at  me  for  a  few  moments,  then  said:  "I  think  that 
you  are  a  damn  fool;  but  go  my  boy,  and  do  your  very  best — and  may 
the  Lord  bless  you."  He  then  reached  in  his  wallet  and  handed  me  a 
$5.00  bill. 

That  evening  at  the  dinner  table  as  I  related  my  visit  with 
grandfather    and    told    of    his    gift,    father   was    amazed   and    said  that 
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grandfather  had  not  offered  nor  provided  him  a  single  cent  when  he 
was  a  missionary. 

George  Taylor,  Sr. 
1838  -  1926 

John  Goodall,  Registrar  in  the  sub-district  of  Duddeston  and 
Nechelle,  in  the  County  of  Warwick,  England,  recorded  that  a  boy  by 
the  name  of  GEORGE  was  born  on  March  25,  1838,  at  Windsor  Street  in 
the  Parish  of  Aston,  to  Thomas  Taylor  and  Ann  Taylor,  formerly  Hill. 

George  had  one  elder  brother,  William,  and  a  younger  sister, 
Mary,  who  later  married  John  James  Hickman.  His  mother  was  an 
invalid,  but  being  a  good  seamstress  was  able  to  do  some  dressmaking. 

Thomas  Taylor,  George's  father,  was  a  good  natured  man — always 
looking  on  the  bright  side  of  things.  He  was  the  merry-maker  of  the 
town,  often  being  called  "The  clown  of  the  Village".  George's  birth 
certificate  lists  the  father's  profession  as  a  "well  sinker",  but  on 
George's  marriage  certificate  it  lists  the  father's  profession  as 
"pump  maker." 

As  was  the  case  with  most  English  lads  of  that  time,  George  was 
taught  early  in  life  to  work.  At  the  early  age  of  eight  he  went  in 
search  of  work,  and  when  asked  what  he  could  do,  his  answer  was,  "I 
can  learn  if  I  may  try."  This  determination  coming  so  early  in  his 
life,  was  the  keynote  of  his  successful  life.  He  was  finally  given 
a  job  as  errand  boy,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  years  was  a  wage 
earner.  At  the  age  of  ten  it  fell  his  lot  to  serve  an 
apprenticeship  as  a  scales  maker,  but  his  active  and  energetic 
nature  would  not  permit  him  to  simply  be  a  factory  toiler. 

George's  formal  education  was  limited  to  only  one  week's 
duration,  for  he  had  a  desire  to  work  rather  than  remain  in  school. 
His  desire  for  accumulating  knowledge  was  a  driving  force  and  a 
characteristic  part  of  his  whole  life.  Of  his  weekly  wage  of  one 
shilling,  from  his  first  job,  he  gave  it  all  to  his  mother  with  the 
exception  of  one  penny.  This  was  saved  until  he  had  enough  to  buy 
himself  a  dictionary,  and  arithmetic  and  a  spelling  book.  While  on 
his  errands,  he  puzzled  out  the  advertising  signs  on  the  buildings 
and  in  the  windows,  and  thus  learned  to  read.  In  his  spare  time  he 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  art  of  music.  Later  in  life,  he 
became  a  professional  photographer  by  reading  magazines,  books  and 
through  his  own  experimentation. 

While  still  in  his  teens,  he  and  some  of  his  youthful 
companions  were  attracted  to  the  Latter-day  Saints  Church  where  they 
were  taught  the  gospel  by  the  Utah  Elders.  On  March  3,  1855,  just 
before  his  seventeenth  birthday,  he  was  baptized  a  member  of  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  by  Joseph  Howard  and 
became  a  very  active  member  of  the  local  branch.  He  and  his 
companions  organized  an  orchestra  and  put  on  several  entertainments 
for  the  benefit  of  the  branch  and  missionaries.  It  was  while  in  the 
Ashted  Branch  Choir  of  Birmingham,  England,  that  he  met  his  future 
wife,  Eliza  Nicholls. 
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Although  George  and  Eliza  were  both  only  nineteen  years  of  age 
and  both  were  members  of  the  LDS  Church,  they  were  married  on  July 
5,  1857,  at  the  Edgbaston  Parish  Church  in  the  County  of  Warwick, 
England,  by  I.  Spooner,  Vicar  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  two 
special  witnesses  were  Edwin  Dedicant  and  A.  Rogers. 

George  Taylor  was  a  very  high  minded,  ambitious  boy  of  nineteen 
and  he  chose  a  good,  unselfish  girl  who  loved  him  and  worked  with 
him.  Both  were  desirous  of  joining  the  Saints  in  Zion,  where  they 
could  better  live  their  religion.  So  Eliza  volunteered  to  continue 
her  work  and  thus  help  to  save  enough  money  to  make  the  long  journey 
to  Utah. 

On  June  23,  1858,  a  baby  girl  was  born  to  this  struggling 
couple.  She  was  given  the  name  of  Harriet  Clarissa  and  a  blessing 
by  Sam  Western  on  July  11,  1858.  Eliza  continued  to  work  in  the 
button  factory  and  the  infant  baby  was  cared  for  during  the  day  by 
Eliza's  sister  Emma. 

A  little  sister  to  "Hattie"  was  born  on  May  13,  1860,  and  named 
after  the  nursemaid  of  the  two  children,  Mary  Ann  Emma.  Eliza 
continued  her  tireless  working  and  saving  for  that  "home  in  Zion." 

On  August  4,  1862,  Parley  G.  was  born.  Eliza  still  worked  and 
Aunt  Emma  continued  to  care  for  the  children. 

After  six  years  of  skimping,  saving,  and  struggling,  George  and 
Eliza  could  wait  no  longer.  They  had  saved  just  enough  money  now  to 
pay  for  the  ocean  voyage.  In  talking  over  their  immigration  plans, 
George  would  often  remark  to  his  wife,  "If  only  we  can  get  there  by 
the  skin  of  our  teeth,  I  will  sure  be  happy." 

They  literally  succeeded  in  making  it  to  Utah  by  only  "the  skin 
of  their  teeth."  For,  as  they  passed  over  London  Bridge,  on  their 
way  to  the  docks,  they  had  only  a  tuppence  (four  cents)  cash  to  make 
their  long  journey.  What  they  lacked  in  cash  was  made  up  in  courage 
and  unlimited  faith. 

On  June  4,  1863,  George  Taylor,  his  wife  Eliza,  and  their  three 
children:  Harriet  Clarissa,  age  five;  Mary  Ann  Emma,  age  three;  and 
Parley  G.  ,  age  ten  months;  left  London,  England,  on  the  sailing 
vessel  Amazon  for  a  seven-week  voyage  to  America.  George  was  ill 
during  most  of  the  voyage  and  it  was  most  welcome  when  they  landed 
at  Castle  Gardens,  New  York,  the  third  week  of  July  1863. 

On  their  arrival  in  New  York  City,  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  an  old-time  friend,  Joseph  Harris,  who  loaned  them  the  money 
to  continue  their  journey  westward. 

Their  transportation  f  rom  New  York  City  to  St.  Joseph  was  like 
they  ship  cattle  to  market.  Straw  was  scattered  on  the  floor  of  the 
box  car  to  serve  as  their  bed  at  night.  As  they  neared  St.  Joseph, 
little  Mary  Ann  Emma,  the  frailest  of  the  three  children,  died  and 
when  the  train  stopped  at  the  station  an  undertaker  was  waiting  and 
immediately    took   the   body  of   the    little   girl.      Although   George  and 
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James  Poulton  went  in  search  of  the  undertaker,  he  was  never 
located,  and  none  of  the  family  or  friends  knew  where  she  was  buried. 

From  St.  Joseph  to  Florence  the  transportation  was  to  be  by 
boat  on  the  Missouri  River.  George  again  became  very  sick,  as  was 
the  little  boy  Parley  G.  The  child  died  three  days  out  from  St. 
Joseph.  His  little  body  was  taken  off  the  boat  at  Florence  where  he 
was  buried. 

George,  now  feeling  better,  joined  Captain  Wooley's  Party  for 
their  trek  westward.  To  defray  the  cost  of  transportation  for  their 
trip  westward,  George  drove  a  wagon  and  yoke  of  three  oxen.  The 
party  left  Florence  the  forepart  of  August  1863  and  after  two  months 
traveling,  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  October  4,  1863. 

George  left  his  wife  and  child  in  care  of  friends  in  Salt  Lake 
and  proceeded  to  Provo  to  establish  a  home.  There  being  no  demand 
for  a  scale  maker  in  this  frontier  town,  he  was  forced  to  accept  any 
kind  of  job  that  became  available.  One  of  his  many  jobs  was  that  of 
a  hod  carrier  for  the  brick  masons  on  the  Provo  Tabernacle. 

After  a  month's  time  he  was  able  to  secure  a  one-room  log 
house,  with  no  doors,  windows,  or  wood  floors.  Brother  Abraham 
Halliday  of  Provo,  on  his  trip  from  Salt  Lake,  brought  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  their  new  home  in  Provo. 

George  and  Eliza  had  barely  made  it  to  Utah  "by  the  skin  of 
their  teeth,"  and  had  to  endure  many  trying  hardships,  sickness, 
death,  and  agonizing  trials.  Their  faith  in  God  and  their  testimony 
of  the  truthfulness  of  the  gospel  had  sustained  them  in  their  hour 
of  need. 

Their  long-time  dream  of  owning  their  own  home  materialized 
when  George  traded  his  soldier  outfit,  including  a  gun  and  sword,  to 
Thomas  Clark  in  exchange  for  a  two-room,  adobe  house,  which  had  been 
used  as  a  sheep  pen  by  its  former  owner.  As  was  most  of  the  early 
pioneer  houses,  it  had  a  dirt  roof,  a  dirt  floor,  and  the  windows 
had  to  be  covered  with  a  blanket  to  keep  out  the  storms.  The  dirt 
roof  had  to  be  continuously  repaired  to  stop  the  leaks. 

George  had  accepted  the  principle  and  practice  of  polygamy,  as 
advocated  by  the  leaders  of  the  LDS  Church  at  that  time.  So  on 
March  5,  1864,  George  took  his  wife  Eliza  and  Henrietta  Sawyer,  a 
beautiful,  good  girl  of  eighteen,  to  the  Salt  Lake  Endowment  House 
where  he  was  married  and  sealed  to  his  wife;  and  married  and  sealed 
to  Henrietta  Sawyer  as  a  plural  wife. 

In  this  little  two-room  adobe  house,  located  on  Eighth  Street 
between  C  and  D  Streets  in  Provo  (now  First  North  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  West),  four  of  Eliza's  children  were  born  and  three  of 
Henrietta's  children  were  born. 

These    two    wonderful,  choice    women,    who    equally    shared  their 

home,    the   responsibilities  of   the  household,   and   their  husband,  were 

able  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony  and  support  each  other  in  rearing 
their  individual  children. 
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The  frequent  harassments  by  the  Indians,  in  stealing  food  and 
driving  off  the  pioneer's  cattle,  necessitated  the  maintaining  of  a 
militia.  George  joined  the  Territorial  Militia  and  drilled  on  the 
bench  lands  now  known  as  University  Hill.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Militia  at  the  time  of  the  Black  Hawk  War  of  1866. 

One  of  the  odd  jobs  George  employed  in  making  a  living  for  his 
families  in  1866  was  that  of  a  furniture  salesman  for  the  Cluff 
Bros.  The  Cluff  Bros,  were  pioneer,  hand-made  furniture  makers  in 
Provo.  They  permitted  and  encouraged  George  to  sell  their  hand-made 
furniture  on  a  commission  basis.  He  proved  to  be  such  a  good 
salesman  that  he  decided  he  would  open  up  his  own  furniture  store. 

He  rented  a  small,  frame  building  at  about  250  West  Center  and 
hung  out  his  sign,  "G.  Taylor  FURNITURE."  He  stocked  his  store  with 
all  the  hand-made  furniture  the  Cluff  Bros,  would  let  him  have.  He 
then  borrowed  a  wagon  and  team  of  horses  and  went  to  Salt  Lake  to  H. 
Dinwoody  Furniture  Co.  to  buy  what  furniture  they  would  let  him  have 
to  put  in  stock  in  his  new  store.  Not  having  ready  cash  to  pay  for 
his  merchandise,  he  had  to  borrow  the  money  at  24%  interest  per 
annum.  To  the  Cluff  Bros,  goes  the  credit  for  the  encouragement  and 
stimulus  for  George  Taylor  going  into  the  furniture  business  and  the 
beginning  of  his  successful  business  career. 

Before  going  into  the  furniture  business,  however,  he  decided 
to  make  use  of  some  of  the  knowledge  he  had  gained  from  books  in  the 
art  of  photography.  In  1864  he  purchased  a  photographic  camera  and 
began  his  career  as  a  photographer.  At  that  time  he  knew  nothing 
about  the  business  and  read  all  he  could  find  about  photography  in 
magazines.  He  then  experimented  by  making  pictures  of  his  own 
family.  He  made  and  mixed  his  own  chemicals,  experimenting  in  the 
cellar  of  the  house,  oftimes  working  all  night  as  one  mixture  after 
another  proved  ineffective,  until  he  finally  would  come  upon  a 
formula  which  was  fairly  successful.  From  here  he  would  continue  to 
work  and  test  until  he  obtained  the  result  he  desired.  This 
experience  led  him  to  devote  a  section  of  his  furniture  store  to  a 
photographic  gallery,  taking  photos,  finishing,  tinting  as  well  as 
dealing  in  a  stock  of  photographic  supplies.  His  gallery  became  the 
first  photo  supply  house  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  In  the  beginning 
he  used  the  old  tintype  negatives.  He  took  the  picture  of  the 
person  and  developed  the  negative,  which  was  then  given  to  the 
purchaser.     No  prints. 

The  next  year  he  began  to  use  the  chloride  plates,  and  for  some 
time  he  had  to  prepare  the  plates  himself;  smearing  the  chloride 
over  the  glass  just  before  making  the  exposure.  He  became  adept  at 
both  the  wet  and  the  dry  plate  method.  He  always  insisted  on  the 
use  of  what  he  termed  the  "water  finishing  method"  where  the  prints, 
after  going  through  the  chemical  treatment,  would  be  washed  for  many 
hours.  As  a  result,  many  of  the  pictures  he  made  in  the  60s  and 
early  70s  are  still  clear  and  distinct  and  show  very  little,  if  any, 
fading  out. 

About  1870  he  sent  his  daughter  Hattie  to  the  studio  of  C.  R. 
Savage   in   Salt   Lake  City  to   learn   re-touching,    and   the   latest  ideas 
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or  methods  of  printing.  She  was  the  first  re-toucher  south  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  He  quit  the  commercial  side  of  photography  about  1885, 
but  continued  making  pictures  as  a  hobby  until  the  1920s. 

As  George's  furniture  store  prospered  and  grew,  he  followed  the 
example  of  the  Cluff  Bros,  and  employed  the  services  of  Thomas 
Mitchell,  a  cabinet  maker,  to  make  milk  safes,  cupboards,  and 
lounges.  Andrew  Sward,  a  life-long  employee  of  George  Taylor  and 
Taylor  Bros.,  finished,  painted,  varnished  and  grained  the 
furniture.  He  also  made  the  mattresses  from  excelsior.  Andrew 
Sward  was  a  most  versatile  man.  He  could  take  pictures,  develop, 
print  and  touch  them  up.  He  could  handle  any  and  all  transactions 
in  the  store.  He  was  even  a  ventriloquist  and  could  throw  his 
voice,  which  caused  much  dismay  and  merriment  with  his  customers  and 
friends.  While  serving  as  a  night  watchman  in  his  later  years,  he 
fell  down  the  elevator  shaft  and  broke  both  of  his  legs. 

The  love  of  music  acquired  in  England  now  became  a  part  of  his 
life  in  this  new  land.  He  became  a  member  of  one  of  the  first  bands 
and  orchestras  in  Provo,  and  played  for  all  dances,  theatres,  and 
Church  entertainments.  This  interest  in  music  prompted  him  to  add  a 
music  department  to  his  furniture  business.  His  business  now 
carried  the  name,  George  Taylor  Furniture  and  Music  Store.  The 
chief  musical  instrument  handled  at  first  was  the  parlor  organ. 

By  1869  George  had  qualified  as  a  desirable  and  permanent 
resident  of  the  United  States  with  a  desire  to  become  a  full-fledged 
citizen,  with  all  its  rights,  title,  interest,  and 
responsibilities.  His  application  for  citizenship  had  been  accepted 
and  his  United  States  naturalization  papers  were  granted  to  him  on 
June  15,  1869.     He  could  now  vote  and  even  hold  a  public  office. 

With  a  household  consisting  of  husband,  two  wives,  and  six 
children,  larger  living  quarters  were  a  must.  In  the  spring  of 
1873,  Eliza  moved  her  family  to  living  quarters  above  the  store  in 
the  building  owned  by  Peter  Stubbs.  Henrietta  and  her  family 
occupied  living  quarters  in  the  rear  of  the  store  building. 

It  was  in  this  upstairs  home  that  Walter  G.  Taylor  was  born  to 
Eliza  on  September  25,  1873.  Eliza  and  family  lived  in  this 
upstairs  apartment  until  the  Spring  of  1875  when  George  found  them  a 
small,  one-room  log  house  on  the  corner  of  Seventh  West  and  Center 
Street.  Here  Ashted,  the  last  baby  of  Eliza,  was  born  September  12, 
1875. 

Henrietta's  third  baby  girl,  named  Ella,  was  born  in  the 
apartment  at  the  rear  of  the  store  on  October  4,  1875. 

George  still  owned  the  adobe,  two-room  building  on  First  North, 
which  had  remained  unoccupied  for  some  time.  By  November  of  1875  he 
had  remodeled  it,  and  Eliza  and  her  family  moved  into  it. 

While  Henrietta  was  still  living  in  the  apartment  at  the  rear 
of  the  store,  she  gave  birth  to  her  last  child,  a  baby  girl  named 
Amy.     When  Amy  was   two  and  one-half  years  of  age,   she  was  drowned  in 
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the  Mill  Race,  an  open  stream  flowing  south  on  Second  West.  George 
was  working  his  garden  located  on  the  corner  of  Center  Street  and 
Second  West.  Amy  must  have  seen  her  father  and  was  on  her  way  to 
him.  In  crossing  the  narrow  bridge  over  the  stream,  she  fell  in  and 
was  drowned.  Her  body  was  found  a  short  distance  down  the  stream 
where  she  was  lodged  among  some  branches.  The  Mother  and  family 
were  grief-stricken.  George  took  a  picture  of  little  Amy  which 
became  a  great  consolation  to  the  family. 

A  few  years  later  George  built  a  home  for  Henrietta  on  the  lot 
east  of  his  garden,  where  she  lived  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

As  to  George's  reputation  for  honesty  and  fair  trading,  his  son 
Walter  G.  attests: 

As  a  lad,  one  of  my  early  responsibilities  was  to  take 
father's  horse  and  wagon  and  go  to  the  railroad  depot  and  pick 
up  the  furniture,  organs,  carpets,  and  other  freight  items 
brought  in  by  the  railroad  from  the  Eastern  factories,  and 
which  were  to  be  sold  in  father's  store.  As  has  always  been 
the  policy  of  the  railroad  companies,  no  freight  was  to  be 
released  until  the  freight  charges  had  been  paid  in  full.  At 
times,  when  father  did  not  have  the  cash  to  give  me,  I  would  go 
to  the  freight  agent  and  tell  him  I  was  George  Taylor's  son, 
and  that  he  had  sent  me  to  pick  up  the  freight,  but  would  be 
unable  to  pay  him  until  the  next  day  (or  at  some  definite 
date).  The  freight  agent  never  turned  me  away,  but  would  tell 
me  that  if  George  Taylor  had  promised  to  pay  on  a  definite 
time,  that  is  when  the  freight  would  be  paid.  I  would  then 
haul  the  merchandise  back  to  the  store. 

George  accepted  the  old  adage,  "An  idle  mind  is  the  devil's 
workshop."  He  always  managed  to  have  something  for  his  boys  to  do. 
He  had  just  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  near  the  top  of  the  Provo 
Bench  dugway,  which  had  never  been  cultivated  and  was  covered  with 
sagebrush.  This  particular  day,  Walter  G.  was  instructed  to  take 
the  team  of  horses  and  go  out  and  pull  all  the  sagebrush  out  of  the 
ground,  ready  for  burning.  One  of  the  neighbors  seeing  the  boy 
spending  so  much  time  and  effort  in  clearing  the  land  came  over  and 
suggested  that  he  smarten  up  and  take  the  plow  and  plow  under  the 
sagebrush,  thereby  disposing  of  the  sagebrush  and  plowing  the  ground 
ready  for  planting,  in  one  operation.  This  appealed  to  Walter  G., 
so  he  plowed  up  the  land  and  reported  back  to  his  surprised  father, 
in  short  time.  He  told  his  father  he  had  found  a  quicker  and  better 
way  of  preparing  the  land  for  planting.  His  father  then  asked  him 
what  he  had  been  instructed  to  do,  and  if  he  had  followed 
instructions.  To  this  question  Walter  G.  answered  negatively.  Then 
his  father  proceeded  to  give  him  a  lesson  in  obedience.  One  he 
never  forgot. 

The  next  day  George  took  the  boy  and  went  out  to  the  plowed  and 
cleared  land,  taking  with  them  sufficient  seed  to  plant  the  area. 
They  planted  the  area  that  had  the  sagebrush  cleared  off  the  ground 
the    same   as   where   the    sagebrush  was   plowed   under.      Then   his  father 
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said,  "Now  we  will  wait  and  see  what  happens."  That  fall  when  the 
wheat  was  harvested,  the  cleared  land  produced  more  than  three  times 
more  wheat  than  the  land  with  the  plowed  under  sagebrush. 

Assuming  an  interest  in  civic  affairs,  George  was  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  committee  of  the  Utah  County  Board  of  Trade  to  give  a 
report  at  the  next  state  meeting  on  "Home-made  Furniture."  He  also 
served  as  a  director  in  the  Commercial  Club  which  was  organized  in 
1901  to  aid  and  encourage,  protect,  and  for  the  the  advancement  of 
all  business  interest  in  Provo  and  Utah  County. 

In  1882  a  charter  for  a  bank  in  Provo  to  be  called  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Provo  was  issued.  This  bank  did  a  good  job  for  a 
few  years  until  the  panic  of  1893  when  it  was  forced  to  close  its 
doors.  George  had  purchased  stock  in  the  new  bank  and  had  been 
elected  to  its  board  of  directors.  He  had  also  become  a  director  in 
the  Utah  County  Savings  Bank,  and  at  one  time  served  as  its 
president.  The  saving  bank  was  an  affiliate  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  but  it  continued  to  function,  even  after  the  First  National 
closed  its  door0 

With  the  closing  of  the  First  National  Bank  in  1893,  George 
became  chairman  of  the  committee  to  gather  pledges  for  its 
re-opening.  The  depositors  failed  to  support  the  acceptance  of  time 
certificates,  so  the  bank  went  into  government  receivership.  The 
bank  paid  its  depositors  the  full  amount  of  their  deposits,  mainly 
due  to  the  duplicate  liability  of  the  stockholders.  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Provo  was  then  taken  over  by  the  Provo  Commercial 
and  Savings  Bank. 

The  following  was  copied  from  a  notation  George  had  written  in 
a  First  National  Bank  booklet  with  pencil  on  the  inside  cover  in  his 
own  handwriting: 

GEO.  TAYLOR  SR.  was  a  stockholder  in  First  Nat'l  Bank  of  Provo 
from  its  organization  in  1882.  Have  been  connected  in  Provo 
Commercial  and  Savings  ever  since.  Occupying  same  position  (as 
a  director)  until  Jany.  1924,  then  because  I  would  not  consent 
to  unnecessary  extravagance  in  Bank  Building  and  other  doings. 
I  was  kicked  out  after  42  years  service.  I  blame  this  to  J.  F. 
Farrer  and  C.  E.  Loose. 

First  National  Bank,  Provo  City,  Utah  organized  1882.  Was 
chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 

si  GEORGE  TAYLOR  SR. 

The  twenty-five  foot  frontage  property  next-door  east  of  the 
furniture  store  was  owned  by  W.  0.  Beesley.  The  twenty-foot 
frontage  property  east  of  the  Beesley  property  was  owned  by  George, 
but  the  title  was  recorded  in  the  name  of  Emily  Pafford.  When 
George's  son  Thomas  N.  and  Julius  Jensen  wanted  to  expand  their 
jewelry  business,  Beesley  was  willing  to  sell  them  his  twenty-five 
foot  frontage  property.  Tom  went  to  his  father  to  talk  over  the 
proposed    purchase.       George    felt    this    property    being    next    to  his 
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furniture  store  was  more  valuable  to  him  than  anyone  else,  so  he 
agreed  to  sell  Taylor  and  Jensen  Jewelers  his  twenty-foot  property, 
where  a  beautiful  new  jewelry  store  building  was  built,  and  the 
upstairs  area  became  the  home  for  Tom  and  his  wife.  George  then 
bought  the  twenty-five  foot  frontage  property  from  Beesley.  In  1884 
when  George's  son  John  T.  was  seventeen  years  of  age  and  his 
daughter  "Polly"  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  set  them  up  in 
business  in  this  Beesley  property. 

With  their  father's  help  and  with  plenty  of  hard  work,  John  T. 
and  "Polly"  developed  a  most  attractive  and  successful  retail 
grocery  store,  specializing  in  fresh  produce  with  attractive 
displays  in  the  front  of  the  building,  but  carrying  a  staple  and 
fancy  line  of  groceries,  fruits,  fish,  imported  and  domestic  produce 
and  sundries.  This  business  was  called  Taylor  &  Co.  As  George's 
part  of  the  company,  he  brought  in  a  stock  of  photographic  supplies, 
including  Snead's  dry  plates,  elknogen,  nitrogen  of  silver,  chloride 
of  gold,  pyrogolk  acid,  hyposulphite  soda,  and  sulphite  soda. 

In  1882  the  Edmunds  Law,  a  federal  law  which  made  polygamy  a 
felony,  subject  to  imprisonment,  forced  George  to  go  on  the 
"underground."  Which  means  he  had  to  stay  clear  of  being 
apprehended  by  any  of  the  Federal  officers.  "The  Fed"  was  the 
nickname  these  officers  were  known  by. 

For  five  years  George  had  been  able  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  "Feds"  by  living  with  the  Poulton  family  and  other  friends  in 
Provo  and  Utah  County.  On  one  occasion  he  was  hanging  a  picture  in 
his  store  when  a  "Fed,"  posing  as  a  salesman,  sneaked  up  behind 
him.  To  avoid  being  caught,  George  had  to  outrun  his  pursuer,  going 
clear  to  the  river  bridge  at  the  top  of  Fifth  West  before  he  could 
shake  him. 

In  about  1886,  after  having  evaded  the  "Feds"  for  five  years, 
he  was  finally  arrested  by  an  agent  named  Norell.  This  agent  had 
represented  himself  as  a  traveling  salesman  taking  orders  for 
merchandise  to  re-sell  in  the  George  Taylor  Furniture  and  Music 
Store.  At  the  trial  there  was  no  complaining  witness;  George  was 
set  free  without  a  sentence  or  fine. 

Previous  to  his  going  on  the  "underground,"  George  had 
transferred  title  to  his  business  and  property  to  his  oldest  son, 
George  Taylor,  Jr.  He  did  this  to  avoid  his  property  being 
confiscated  by  the  Federal  Government  in  case  he  was  arrested  for 
being  married  to  two  wives. 

In  November  1886  George  Taylor  made  a  separation  agreement  with 
his  second  wife,  Henrietta,  and  made  a  division  of  his  property. 
Each  wife  was  given  the  home  she  and  her  family  were  living  in.  To 
Eliza  he  gave  five  acres  of  land  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  West  on 
Fourth  North,  and  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  Seventh  West  and  Fifth 
North.  To  Henrietta  he  gave  the  five  acres  of  farming  land  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  city,  called  the  "Fort  Fields."  He  Chen  moved 
into  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  sister's  son's  home,  George  Hickman,  at 
about  245  West  Center  Street  (just  across  the  street  from  his 
business),  a  small,  frame  house  he  was  renting. 
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There  had  been  some  conversation  relative  to  the  sale  of 
George's  furniture  and  music  business  between  George  Taylor  and 
Henry  Southworth.  Henry  Southworth  owned  and  operated  a  general 
merchandise  store  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  West  and  First  North,  in 
the  "old  Round  House."  Mr.  Southworth  had  offered  to  pay  $10,000.00 
for  his  merchandise,  fixtures,  and  buildingc  George  was  seriously 
thinking  about  the  sale  and  also  contemplating  a  trip  to  England 
with  the  proceeds. 

When  problems  arise  in  families  or  between  individuals,  there 
are  always  two  or  more  viewpoints  involved.  In  the  disposition  of 
George  Taylor's  furniture  business,  we  do  not  have  his  viewpoint, 
but  knowing  of  his  forthright,  straight-laced  honesty  and 
considering  his  principle  of  "his  word  being  as  good  as  his  bond," 
there  may  be  some  justification  in  his  first  refusal  of  selling  his 
business  to  his  wife  Eliza  and  her  sons  because  of  his  prior 
committment  to  sell  the  business  to  H.  Southworth. 

After  going  over  the  situation  with  his  mother,  Uncle  Tom 
advised  her  to  buy  him  outo  This  stand  taken  for  the  protection  of 
his  mother's  financial  interest  against  his  father  alienated  father 
and  son  to  the  point  of  being  disallowed  any  proceeds  in  the  will  of 
George  Taylor,  Sr.,  other  than  being  given  the  gold  watch  and  chain 
which  the  son  had  previously  given  to  the  father. 

The  transaction  for  sale  of  the  furniture  business  was 
completed,  which  included  the  land,  buildings,  and  merchandise,  for 
$11,000.  The  new  purchasers  were:  Eliza  N.  Taylor,  George  Taylor, 
Jr.  ,  Thomas  N.  Taylor,  Arthur  N.  Taylor,  and  John  D.  Dixon,  doing 
business  as  Taylor  Bros.  Co.  Terms  of  settlement,  which  were 
underwritten  by  the  First  National  Bank  of  Provo  were:  George  was 
to  receive  $3,000  cash  at  the  signing  of  the  agreement.  Four 
bank-guaranteed  notes  of  $2,000  each  were  given,  bearing  interest  at 
10%  per  annum.  One  note  was  to  be  paid  off  every  three  months,  and 
all  were  to  be  paid  within  one  year.  All  notes  were  paid  promptly 
as  agreed. 

Taylor  Brothers  Company  was  then  incorporated  under  the  State 
laws  of  Utah  in  1890  with  "Grandma"  Eliza  Nicholls  Taylor  as 
president,  George  Taylor,  Jr.,  as  vice-president,  John  DeGrey  Dixon 
as  secretary  and  treasurer,  Arthur  N.  Taylor  as  a  director,  and 
Thomas  N.  Taylor  as  director  and  manager. 

With  his  retirement  from  the  furniture  and  photographic 
business,  George  then  devoted  his  energy  and  time  to  buying  and 
selling  real  estate,  handling  securities,  and  as  a  director  in  the 
Provo  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank  where  he  closely  followed  their 
financial  success. 

George  Taylor  was  a  man  of  his  word  and  expected  the  same  from 
everyone  else,  even  his  own  children.  Sometimes  the  lessons  he 
tried  to  impress  on  to  his  sons  were  quite  severe  and  hard  to 
accept,   but   it  carried  home  the  point  and  was  not  easily  forgotten. 
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During  one  of  the  hard  winters  of  heavy  snow  and  freezing  cold 
weather,  George,  Jr.,  had  run  short  of  feed  for  his  horses.  His 
ready  cash  was  depleted.  He  went  to  his  father  for  a  loan  to  buy 
some  feed.  A  short-term  loan  for  four  months  was  made,  with  the 
current  rate  of  interest  and  with  a  specific  date  for  payment  in 
full.  Shortly  after  making  the  loan,  George,  Jr.,  received  payment 
of  a  debt  owed  him.  He  took  the  money  to  his  father  to  liquidate 
his  note.  His  father  would  not  accept  the  money  at  that  time.  It 
was  not  yet  due;  12:00  noon  on  June  12th  was  the  payment  date. 
That's  when  he  wanted  it  paid  and  not  before  nor  a  minute  after. 

While  Tom  was  still  working  for  his  father  just  getting  started 
in  the  jewelry  business  with  Julius  Jensen  in  1885,  they  needed  a 
showcase  and  a  little  more  merchandise  costing  $112  or  $56  each. 
Tom  went  to  his  father  for  a  loan.  It  was  necessary  for  Tom  to  put 
up  his  mare  and  colt  (valued  at  $125)  as  collateral  on  the  note. 
When  the  note  came  due  he  asked  his  father  for  an  extension  of  time 
for  payment  as  he  had  put  the  money  into  new  merchandise  for  the 
business.  His  father  refused,  saying  he  knew  when  he  borrowed  the 
money  when  it  was  due  to  be  paid  back.  His  father,  George,  took  the 
mare  and  the  colt  in  default  of  payment  of  the  note.  Punctuality 
was  one  of  his  cardinal  rules. 

An  example  of  how  principle  was  passed  from  father  to  son  is 
clearly  demonstrated  in  this  humorous  episode: 

A  rival  suitor  of  one  of  the  fair  lassies  of  the  Provo 
Third  Ward  offered  Walter  G.  a  quarter  if  he  would  throw  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  onto  the  lap  of  his  girl  friend  while  she 
was  attending  Church  service.  That  quarter  looked  like  a 
silver  mine,  and  the  time  and  work  to  earn  it  was  so  short  and 
easy.  Walter  G.  agreed  to  do  the  job.  Unobserved,  he  inched 
up  to  the  bench  she  was  sitting  on  and  quickly  threw  the 
flowers.  The  girl  screamed  with  surprise,  disturbing  the  whole 
congregation.  A  humiliated  George  grabbed  his  son  by  the 
collar  and  took  him  out  of  the  building  where  he  was  chastized 
severely  and  asked  why  he  had  done  such  a  thing.  A  repentent 
boy  told  his  father  that  he  didn't  know  she  would  scream  out. 
He  was  only  trying  to  help  this  man  show  a  favor  to  his  girl. 
He  was  being  paid  for  it,  and  besides  he  had  made  an  agreement 
and  he  was  bound  to  keep  his  word. 

George's  marriage  to  Sarah  M.  Blair,  a  Sunday  School  teacher  at 
the  time  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  in  the  Third 
Ward,  was  of  short  duration  of  only  about  a  month;  with  its  mutual 
dissolvement  on  March  13,  1890. 

The  records  show  a  civil  divorce,  instituted  by  George  Taylor, 
was  granted  him  from  Eliza  N.  Taylor  on  September  6,  1901,  although 
they  had  been  separated  for  several  years.  It  was  not  contested  by 
Eliza . 

On  their  trip  to  England,  George  Taylor  and  Emily  Pafford 
Singleton  were  married  in  the  New  York  City  Hall  on  July  19,  1906. 
Emily   died   of    cancer   on   January    11,    1914,    at    Provo,    Utah.      On  her 
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huge,  granite  monument  in  the  Provo  City  Cemetery,  George  had  a 
photo  of  Emily  permanently  attached  with  the  epitaph,  "You  Will  Miss 
Me  When  I  Am  Gone." 

In  1920  after  the  high  waters  of  the  Provo  River  and  Utah  Lake 
had  washed  out  the  dike  and  flooded  the  farming  land  of  the  Skipper 
Bay  Drainage  District,  which  had  been  spearheaded  by  Arthur  N. 
Taylor,  some  of  his  former  co-workers  in  Taylor  Bros.  Co.  came  to 
him  expressing  their  desire  to  organize  a  corporation  and  buy  the 
Barton  Furniture  Co.  located  on  Academy  Avenue,  or  the  Bates 
Furniture  Co.  on  East  Center  Street. 

In  talking  this  proposition  over  with  his  father,  George, 
Arthur  was  advised  against  the  buying  of  an  existing  company  and 
having  to  pay  dearly  for  the  goodwill  of  the  existing  company  and  in 
buying  the  old  stock  and  fixtures.  "Why  don't  you  organize  your  own 
company,  build  your  own  building  and  stock  it  with  new,  clean, 
up-to-date  stock  and  fixtures?"  the  father  asked.  Arthur  answered 
that  he  had  just  lost  $  on  the  lake  project  and  didn't  have  that 
kind  of  money,  and  he  was  sure  the  other  boys  could  not  finance  it. 

George  told  his  son  Arthur  that  he  would  not  loan  him  the 
money,  but  he  was  a  director  of  the  Provo  Commercial  Bank,  and  he 
would  see  that  the  money  to  finance  a  new  furniture  business  was 
made  available  to  him.  He  then  went  to  the  president  of  the  bank 
and  told  him  to  let  his  son  Arthur  borrow  the  amount  he  needed  to 
start  a  new  business  and  to  help  him  finance  the  construction  of  a 
new  building.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Dixon  Taylor  Russell 
COc,  underwritten  by  George  Taylor,  Sr. 

Phoebe  Carter  Christensen  became  George's  fifth  wife  on  October 
26,  1915.  She  survived  him  at  his  death  on  September  4,  1926,  at 
his  home  at  195  West  Center  Street,  Provo,  Utah.  Funeral  services 
were  held  in  the  Provo  Third  Ward  chapel  on  Monday  afternoon  at  2:00 
p.m.     Interment  was  in  the  Provo  City  Cemetery. 

George  Taylor  was  the  father  of  the  following  children: 

By  his  first  wife,  Eliza  Nicholls  Taylor: 


Harriet  Clarissa  T.  McClellan 
Mary  Ann  Emma  Taylor 
Parley  G.  Taylor 
George  Thomas  Taylor 
William  Taylor 
Thomas  Nicholls  Taylor 
Arthur  Nicholls  Taylor 
Walter  G.  Taylor 
Ashted  Taylor 


B  23  Jun 


13  May 

4  Aug 

31  Aug 

2  Jul 

28  Jul 

2  Nov 

25  Sep 

12  Sep 


1858 
1860 
1862 
1864 
1866 
1868 
1870 
1873 
1875 


D  29 


15 
2 
24 
10 
18 
15 


May 
Jul 
Jul 
Dec 


Sep 
Oct 
Sep 
Mar 
Sep 


1958 
1863 
1863 
1941 
1867 
1950 
1935 
1959 
1967 


By  his  second  wife,  Henrietta 


Sawyer  Taylor: 


Joseph  Taylor 

Henrietta  Taylor  Kerr 

Mary  Ann  (Polly)  T.  Roberts 


10  Jun  1865 
6  Oct  1867 
14  Feb  1870 


20 
1 
3 


Oct 
Jun 
Jun 


1867 
1941 
1950 
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John  Tranham  Taylor 
Ella  Taylor  Westphall 
Amy  Taylor 


12  Aug  1872 
4  Oct  1875 
1  Jan  1878 


23  Apr  1960 
3  Aug  1959 
1  Jun  1880 


After  all  expenses  for  probating  the  will  of  George  Taylor  were 
made,  the  court  records  show  there  was  $32,865  distributed  to  the 
heirs  of  George  Taylor,  Sr.,  deceased. 


In  the  life  of  George  Taylor,  Sr.,  a  lesson  can  be  gleaned  from  his 
inability  to  separate  and  distinguish  the  human  frailties  of  man  from  the 
teachings  and  practices  of  the  Church. 

Some  close  friends  who  were  members  of  the  Church,  holding  prominent 
and  responsible  offices  in  the  priesthood  and  in  the  eyes  of  George,  did 
not  conduct  themselves  in  an  honorable,  Christian,  everyday  behavior, 
especially  in  certain  business  transactions.  Such  activities  resulted  in 
George's  becoming  bitter  and  inactive  in  the  Church. 


I,  GEORGE  TAYLOR,  SR.,  of  Provo,  Utah  County,  State  of  Utah, 
being  eighty-seven  years  of  age  March  25,  1925  ,  and  being  of  sound 
and  disposing  mind  and  memory,  do  hereby  make  and  declare  this  to  be 
my  last  will  and  testament.  I  hereby  revoke  all  wills  and  codicils 
and  any  testamentary  paper  at  any  time  heretofore  made  by  me. 

First  -  I  hereby  direct  the  payment  of  all  my  just  debts  and 
funeral  expenses  as  soon  as  practicable  after  my  decease. 

Second  -  I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  wife,  Phoebe 
Taylor,  as  her  sole  interest  in  my  estate,  one-third  of  all  my  real 
property  that  I  may  be  possessed  or  seized  of  at  the  time  of  my 
death. 

Third  -  I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  nephew,  James 
J.  Hickman,  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500). 

Fourth  -  I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  niece,  Annie 
Hickman,  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars  ($500). 

Fifth  -  I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  children  of 
George  Hickman,  my  sister's  oldest  son,  to-wit:  George  Hickman,  Ada 
Hickman  Gardner,  and  Albert  Hickman,  each  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred 
Dollars  ($500). 

Sixth  -  I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  Leo  Taylor,  Jack 
Pafford,    and    Harry    Pafford,    each    the    sum    of    Five    Hundred  Dollars 


— Clarence  D.  Taylor 
December  29,  1978 


Copy  of  Will  of  George  Taylor,  Sr. 


($500). 
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Seventh  -  I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  daughters, 
Harriet  Taylor  McClelLan,  Nettie  Taylor  Kerr,  Polly  Taylor  Roberts 
and  Ella  Taylor  Westphal,  each  the  sum  of  Four  Thousand  Dollars 
($4,000). 

Eighth  -  I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Thomas 
N.  Taylor,  my  Elgin  watch  and  chain. 

Ninth  -  I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  sons  George 
Taylor,  Jr.,  John  T.  Taylor,  Arthur  N.  Taylor,  Walter  G.  Taylor,  and 
Ashted  Taylor,  each  the  sum  of  Five  Dollars  ($5),  and  in  connection 
with  this  last  bequest,  I  desire  to  say  that  I  have  heretofore  made 
other  provisions  for  my  said  sons  named  in  this  paragraph,  which  to 
my  mind  are  just  and  fair,  and  so  that  my  mind  and  intent  in 
connection  with  what  I  may  have  done  for  said  sons  may  be  made  clear 
I  desire  to  say  that  neither  they  nor  any  one  of  them  is  indebted  to 
me  in  any  sum  whatsoever  at  this  time. 

Tenth  -  I  hereby  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  sons,  George 
Taylor,  Jr.,  John  T.  Taylor,  Arthur  N.  Taylor,  Walter  G.  Taylor,  and 
Ashted  Taylor  all  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate, 
real,  personal  or  mixed,  wheresoever  the  same  may  be  located,  said 
sons  so  named  to  share  in  the  same  share  and  share  alike. 

Eleventh  -  I  desire  that  my  coffin  be  made  of  plain  pine  boards 
by  a  Provo  carpenter,  with  no  varnish  or  paint,  with  six  plain 
Japanned  handles. 

It  is  my  wish  and  I  so  order  that  there  be  no  flowers  at  my 
funeral  and  no  automobiles  carting  me  around  to  meeting  houses  for 
show. 

It  is  my  wish  and  I  so  order  that  there  be  no  remarks  at  my 
funeral,  but  that  I  be  borne  silently  away  to  my  last  resting  place. 

It  is  my  wish  and  I  so  order  that  the  epitaph  to  be  placed  on 
my  plain  headboard  be  worded  as  follows: 

"He  earned  his  rest." 

Twelfth  -  I  hereby  nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint  my  sons, 
George  Taylor,  Jr.,  John  T.  Taylor,  Arthur  N.  Taylor,  Walter  G. 
Taylor,  and  Ashted  Taylor  as  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament,  and  it  is  my  desire  that  they  be  permitted  to  act  without 
bond . 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF,  I,  the  said  George  Taylor,  Sr.,  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  this  24th  day  of  December,  A.D.  1925. 

I  si  GEORGE  TAYLOR,  SR. 
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Additional  information  pertaining  to  provisions  in  the  will  of 


GEORGE  TAYLOR,  Sr. 


Third  Provision  -  James  J.  Hickman  was  a  local  school  teacher 
who  was  sponsored  by  his  uncle  to  leave  England  and  come  to  Utah  and 
live  in  his  home  and  work,  in  his  furniture  store.  At  the  time  he 
received  his  $500,  he  was  teaching  school  in  Garfield,  Utah.  He  was 
paid  by  check  #55. 

Fourth  Provision  -  Annie  Hickman  had  returned  to  England  with 
her  parents  in  1901.  Her  $500  check  (Money  Order)  was  sent  to: 
Mrs.  Annie  H.  Thompson,  Birmingham,  England,  on  September  26,  1929. 

Fifth  Provision  -  The  balance  of  $500  each  was  paid  to  the 
children  of  George  Henry  Hickman  on  July  10,  1929s 

George  "H"  Hickman,  check  #54 
Ada  Hickman  Gardner,  check  #53 
Albert  H.  Hickman,  check  #52 

Sixth  Provision  -  Jack  and  Harry  Pafford  were  brothers  of  Emily 
Pafford  Taylor,  George  Taylor's  fourth  wife.  After  an  exhaustive 
search,  information  on  the  Paffords  was  found  in  England.  Harry 
Pafford  had  died.  His  son  Harry  John  Pafford  was  his  executor  to 
whom  a  $500  money  order  was  sent.  Jack  Pafford  was  living  in 
Trowbridge,  Wiltshire,  England,  and  was  paid  his  legacy  of  $500. 
Both  payments  were  made  in  1938. 

Leo  Taylor,  the  only  grandchild  to  be  remembered,  had  his 
right  hand  cut  off  in  a  corn  silage  chopper  accident  while 
still  a  young  man  in  school.  This  handicap  was  recognized  by 
his  grandfather  in  giving  him  $500. 

Seventh  Provision  -  Each  of  the  daughters  received  the  balance 
of  their  $4000  on  July  10,  1929:  Harriet,  check  #50;  Nettie,  check 
#49,  Polly,  check  #48;  and  Ella,  check  #47. 

Eighth  Provision  -  The  Elgin  watch  and  chain  here  is  the  same 
one  Thomas  gave  his  father  when  he  was  in  the  jewelry  store 
business.  The  father  never  forgave  his  son  for  the  stand  he  took  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  his  mother  in  the  furniture  store 
transaction.     This  is  the  only  provision  for  Thomas  in  the  will. 

Ninth  and  Tenth  Provision  -  This  definitely  states  that  none  of 
the  sons  were  indebted  to  their  father  in  any  sum,  and  that  the  five 
sons  mentioned  would  share  in  the  remainder  of  his  estate,  share  and 
share  alike,  which  they  did. 

Eleventh  Provision  -  His  many  friends  and  family  disregarded 
his  order  of  no  flowers  at  his  funeral.  There  was  a  viewing  at  his 
home  and  a  brief  LDS  service  was  held  in  the  Third  Ward  chapel. 
Burial  was  in  the  Provo  Cemetery  on  the  plot  where  he  had  erected  a 
large  7-foot  granite  monument  for  Emily  Pafford  Taylor. 
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On  the  south  side  of  this  granite  monument  the  family  inscribed 
the  following? 

George  Taylor,  Sr. 
March  25,  1838 
September  4,  1926 

"He  earned  his  rest" 

***** 


GEORGE  TAYLOR,  Sr.,  Chronological  Events 


1838  March  25,  George  Taylor  was  born  at  Windsor  Street,  in 

the  Parish  of  Aston,  Birmingham,  County  of  Warwick, 
England.    Mother — Ann  Hill;  Father— Thomas  Taylor 

1846  Errand  boy,  earning  one  shilling  a  week  8 

1848  Apprenticed  as  a  scales  maker  10 

1855  March  3,  Baptized  a  member  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 

of  Latter-day  Saints  by  Joseph  Howard  17 

1857  July  5,  married  Eliza  Nicholls  in  the  Church  of  England, 

Edgbaston  Parish  by  L  Spooner,  Vicar  19 

1858  June  23,  Harriett  Clarrisa  Taylor  was  born  in  Birmingham, 

England  20 

1860  May  13,  Mary  Ann  Emma  Taylor  was  born  in  Birmingham, 

England  22 

1862  August  4,  Parley  G.  Taylor  was  born  in  Birmingham, 

England  .  24 

1863  June  4,  Set  sail  from  London,  England,  for  Utah  on  ship 

Amazon  -  Total  cash  reserve — -two  pence  25 

3rd  Week  in  July  -  After  a  7-week  voyage,  arrived  at 
Castle  Gardens,  New  York.     Borrowed  money  from 
Joseph  Harris  to  continue  the  journey  West 

July  -  Latter  part  -  Mary  Ann  Emma  died  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Three  days  later  -  Parley  G.  Taylor  died  and  was 
buried  at  Florence,  Neb. 

August  -  Forepart  -  Left  Florence  for  Utah,  driving  a 
three-yoke  ox  team 
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October  4,  Arrived  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  with  wife  and 
daughter 

November,  Went  to  Provo  to  find  work 

1864  March  5,  George  endowed  and  sealed  to  Eliza  Nicholls 

Taylor  and  married  and  sealed  to  Henrietta  Sawyer  26 

Traded  a  soldier's  outfit  for  a  two-room  house  in 
Provo 


August  31,  George  Thomas  Taylor  was  born  at  Provo,  Utah  26 

Purchased  first  camera.     Started  experimenting  with 
developing  chemicals  and  printing  procedures 

1866  A  member  of  the  Territorial  Militia  -  Black  Hawk  War  28 

Started  Geo.  Taylor  Furniture  Store  in  Provo 
June  10,  Joseph  Taylor  born  at  Provo,  Utah,  to  Henrietta 
July  2,  William  Taylor  born  to  Eliza 

1867  Sept.  2,  William  Taylor  died  29 

Oct.  6,  Henrietta  Taylor  born  to  Henrietta 

1868  July  28,  Thomas  Nicholls  Taylor  born  to  Eliza  30 

1869  May  10,  Completion  of  transcontinental  railroad  31 

June  15,  U.  S.  Naturalization  papers  delivered  to 
George  Taylor 

Oct.  20,  Joseph  Taylor  died 

1870  Feb.  14,  Mary  Ann  (Polly)  Taylor  born  to  Henrietta  31 

Hattie  goes  to  C.  R.  Savage  Studio  in  Salt  Lake 
to  learn  photography  "touching"  and  latest 
methods  of  printing. 

1872  August  12,  John  Tranham  Taylor  born  to  Henrietta  34 

Music  Dept.   (organ)  added  to  store 

1873  Spring,  Eliza  and  family  moved  to  apartment  above  store  35 

Sept.  25,  Walter  G.  Taylor  born  to  Eliza 
1875  Sept.  12,  Ashted  Taylor  born  to  Eliza  37 
Oct.  4,  Ella  Taylor  born  to  Henrietta 
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1878  Jan  1,  Amy  Taylor  born  to  Henrietta 


1880  June  1,  Amy  drowned  in  Mill  Race 

Henrietta's  family  living  in  store  apartment 

1881  Jan.  1,  A  member  of  the  County  Board  of  Trade,  whose 

committee  was  to  give  a  report  on  "Home  Made 
Furni  ture" 

1882  Was  an  organizer,  stockholder  and  director  of  the 

First  National  Bank  of  Provo 

1882-1887  Edmund  Law  passed  on  plural  marriages 

1884  George  Taylor's  nephew  James  John  Hickman  "Jimmie" 

(age  15)  came  to  Utah  to  work  in  furniture  store. 
Lived  with  Eliza.  Saved  enough  money  to  send  for 
his  brother  George  and  wife  from  England. 

L885  George  quit  Commercial  Photography,  but  continued  in 

photography  as  a  hobby  and  selling  supplies  until 
1920 

1886  November,  Made  a  separation  agreement  with  Henrietta 

1887  June  12,  Temple  recommend  issued  to  George  and  Eliza 

Taylor  by  Provo  Third  Ward  Bishop  Myron  Tanner  and 
signed  by  President  A.  0.  Smoot  of  the  Utah  Stake 

Edmund  -  Tucker  Law  enforced  against  polygamy 
Deeded  his  property  to  his  eldest  son,  George 
Went  on  the  "underground" 

1889  Sold  his  furniture  and  music  business  to  Eliza 

Taylor 

Set  up  a  grocery  business  for  his  daughter  Polly 
and  son  John  T.     In  connection  with  the  grocery 
store  he  included  a  stock  of  photo  supplies. 
Called  this  business  "Taylor  &  Company". 

1890  Nov  13,  Dissolved  his  marriage  with  Sarah  M.  Blair 

1893  July  22,  On  the  committee  for  gathering  pledges  for  the 

re-opening  of  the  bankrupt  First  National  Bank  of 
Provo 

1898  His  sister  Mary  Taylor  Hickman,  husband,  and  her 

daughter  Annie  arrived  from  England.     Three  years 
later  they  returned  to  England. 

1901  April  14,  His  sister,  Mary  Taylor  Hickman,  died  of 

asthma  in  Birmingham,  England 
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Sept.  6,  George  Taylor  was  granted  a  civil  divorce  from 
Eliza  Nicholls  Taylor 

Was  president  of  the  Utah  County  Savings  Bank 

1906  July  19,  George  Taylor  Married  Emily  Pafford  Singleton  68 

in  New  York  City  Hall,  New  York 

1914  Jan.  11,  Emily  Pafford  Taylor  died  at  Provo,  Utah  75 

1915  Oct.  26,  George  Taylor  married  Phoebe  Carter  Christensen  77 
1922  Mar.  2,  Henrietta  Sawyer  Taylor  died  at  Provo,  Utah 

June  27,  Eliza  Nicholls  Taylor  died  at  Provo,  Utah 
1926  Sept.  4,  GEORGE  TAYLOR,  Sr.  died  at  Provo,  Utah,  88 


His  Grandmother,  Eliza  Nicholls  Taylor 
(From  notes  by  his  mother,  Maria  Dixon  Taylor) 

Eliza  Nicholls,  daughter  of  Thomas  Ashford  and  Harriett  Ball 
Nicholls,  was  born  April  28,  1838,  at  Portsmouth,  England.  Her 
childhood  days  were  spent  in  Birmingham,  England.  Between  the  ages 
of  five  and  six,  she  attended  school  and  learned  the  alphabet.  At 
eight  years  of  age  she  promised  to  go  to  night  school  if  her  parents 
would  allow  her  to  work  in  a  button  factory.  When  she  was  fifteen, 
she  earned  a  woman's  wage  covering  buttons. 

Her  father  and  mother  were  very  religious  and  pious  people. 
They  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  Eliza  always  attended 
Sunday  School.  Her  friend,  Mary  Rabould,  urged  her  to  go  to  a  new 
church,  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

In  August  1855  her  father  died.  Shortly  after  his  death,  on  a 
moonlight  night,  Eliza  was  baptized  at  Villa  Street.  When  she  was 
just  seventeen,  in  February  1856,  another  great  sorrow  came  to  her 
in  the  loss  of  her  mother. 

On  July  5,  1857  ,  she  was  married  to  George  Taylor,  having  met 
him  in  Church  at  the  Ashted  Branch.  After  six  years  of  struggle  and 
saving,  they  emigrated  to  America  with  their  children:  Harriett, 
Emma,  and  Parley.  They  arrived  in  America  on  July  18,  1863.  The 
journey  across  the  plains  was  very  hard.  Two  of  the  children,  Emma 
and  Parley,  died  en  route.  After  their  arrival  in  Utah,  they 
settled  in  Provo,  where  they  suffered  many  hardships.  She  always 
looked  on  the  bright  side  of  life,  her  greatest  gift  being  faith. 

Grandmother  Taylor  worked  as  a  teacher  in  the  Provo  Third  Ward 
Relief  Society  for  four  years.  In  1884  she  was  called  by  the  stake 
to   serve   in   the   Primary  as   second   counselor.      A  year   later,    she  was 
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called  to  work  in  the  stake  Primary  as  first  counselor  to  Annie  K. 
Smoot.  She  was  the  mother  of  Reed  Smoot,  who  was  chosen  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Twelve  and  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  from  Utah.  She 
held  this  office  for  ten  years.  She  served  as  president  of  the 
Third  Ward  Relief  Society  for  many  years  until  the  ward  was  divided, 
when  she  was  then  made  president  of  the  Pioneer  Ward  Relief  Society. 

Grandmother  Eliza  Nicholls  Taylor  was  named  president  of  Taylor 
Bros.  Coo,  after  her  sons  had  acquired  the  G.  Taylor  Company  from 
George  Taylor,  their  father,  and  changed  the  name  to  Taylor  Bros.  Co. 

As  dividend  checks  were  issued,  Grandmother  Taylor  would  not 
cash  the  checks,  but  would  save  them.  The  bookkeepers  would  then, 
each  month,  have  to  count  them  as  outstanding  checks.  Uncle  Tom 
Taylor,  who  was  the  manager  of  Taylor  Bros.,  would  find  it  necessary 
to  contact  her  and  insist  that  she  cash  the  checks. 

Grandmother  owned  the  block  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  North,  and 
Seventh  and  Eighth  West.  She  also  owned  the  northwest  quarter  of 
the  block  just  across  Seventh  West  to  the  east.  For  many  years  she 
had  lived  on  the  north  side  of  First  North,  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  West,  but  the  land  on  Seventh  West  was  divided,  and  tracts 
were  given  to  her  children.  Aunt  Hattie  McClellan  and  her  husband, 
Uncle  Jim,  were  awarded  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  block.  They 
built  a  nice  home  there,  and  grandmother  occupied  very  comfortable 
quarters  on  the  north  end  of  the  home,  having  a  private  entrance. 

Father  was  given  the  southwest  quarter  of  this  block.  We 
jokingly  referred  to  this  tract  as  "The  Promised  Land."  Uncle 
Walter  G.  was  awarded  the  northwest  quarter.  Uncle  George  received 
the  northwest  quarter  of  the  adjoining  block  on  the  east.  Uncle 
Ashted  was  given  cash  with  which  to  purchase  a  farm  north  and  west 
of  this  property. 

She  was  known  far  and  near  for  her  beautiful,  unselfish  life, 
always  giving  help  and  comfort  to  the  sick  and  needy.  She  was  known 
to  her  host  of  friends  as  "Grandma  Taylor." 

Her  death  occurred  on  June  27,  1922.  She  was  84  years  of  age. 
The  following  are  her  children  who  grew  to  maturity: 

Harriett  who  married  James  McClellan 
George  Thomas  who  married  Sarah  Elizabeth  Thomas 
Thomas  Nicholls  who  married  Maud  Rogers 
Arthur  Nicholls  who  married  Maria  Louise  Dixon 
Walter  George  who  married  Agnes  McKinley 
Ashted  who  married  Catherine  Strebel 


Biography  of  Eliza  Nicholls  Taylor 

Eliza   Nicholls   Taylor's    father,    Thomas   Ashford   Nicholls,    was  a 
pensioner   from  the   British  Army  at   the   time  of  his   death  at   age  51. 
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His  wife's  death  certificate  shows  he  was  a  gun  furniture  polisher, 
requiring  him  to  move  periodically  from  one  garrison  to  another; 
never  being  able  to  stay  in  one  place  long  enough  to  own  a  home. 

Harriet  Ball  Nicholls,  Eliza's  mother,  had  been  married  to  John 
Patterson  and  had  one  daughter,  Carolyn  Patterson.  Eliza's 
half-sister  was  born  in  1829  and  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 
John  Patterson  died  in  1831  and  soon  after  Harriet  Ball  Patterson 
married  Thomas  Ashford  Nicholls. 

On  February  17,  1833,  Thomas  Ashford  Nicholls  was  stationed  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  for  it  was  here  that  Eliza's  oldest  sister,  Mary 
Ann  Emma,  was  born  to  Harriet  Ball  Nicholls. 

We  next  find  the  Nicholls  family  at  the  garrison  in  Birmingham, 
England,  where  Elizabeth  Nicholls  was  born  on  October  20,  183A.  The 
first  son,  Frederick  Nicholls,  was  born  on  May  3,  1836.  Both  of 
these  children  died  before  reaching  maturity. 

Eliza  Nicholls  Taylor,  my  Grandmother,  was  born  to  Harriet  Ball 
Nicholls  in  Portsmouth,  South  Hampton,  England,  on  April  29,  1838. 

Harriet  Nicholls,  the  younger  sister  of  Eliza,  was  born  to 
Harriet  Ball  Nicholls  and  Thomas  Ashford  Nicholls,  at  Dover, 
England,  on  May  14,  1940.  Another  younger  sister,  Phoebe,  and  a 
younger  brother,  Thomas,  were  born  in  1842  and  1843  and  died  as 
chi ldren . 

At  Chatham,  England,  Harriet  Ball  Nicholls,  gave  birth  to  a 
son,  William  Nicholls,  on  Nov.  11,  1845. 

Harriet's  youngest  child,  John  Nicholls,  was  born  in  1847, 
probably  in  Birmingham,  where  he  died  as  a  child. 

Eliza  was  a  beautiful,  lovely,  and  ambitious  child.  At  the  age 
of  five  and  six  she  went  to  school  and  learned  the  alphabet.  But  it 
was  not  until  she  came  to  Utah  that  she  learned  to  read  and  write  by 
copying  the  writing  in  the  Church  publications. 

By  the  time  Eliza  was  eight  years  of  age,  her  family  had  moved 
back  to  Birmingham.  Her  father  had  now  been  pensioned  from  the 
Service . 

Eliza,  wanting  to  help  with  the  finances  of  the  family, 
persuaded  her  father  to  permit  her  to  work  at  the  local  Button 
Factory,  promising  to  go  to  night  school  to  keep  up  with  her 
education.  By  the  time  she  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  just  before 
her  father  died,  she  had  been  advanced  in  the  factory  to  where  she 
was  in  full  charge  of  the  covering  of  silk,  satin,  velvet,  and  cloth 
buttons.     For  this  work  she  was  receiving  a  grown  woman's  wages. 

Eliza's  father,  Thomas  Ashford  Nicholls,  died  at  Birmingham, 
England,  on  July  17,  1854.  Her  Mother,  Harriet  Ball  Nicholls,  died 
just  seven  months  later  on  February  12,   1855,  at  Birmingham,  England. 
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The  early  training  to  work  and  having  a  good  paying  job,  now 
became  a  blessing  to  the  Nicholls  family.  Mary  Ann  Emma  stayed  home 
and  took  care  of  the  house  and  the  younger  brother,  William.  Eliza 
and  Harriet  worked  and  contributed  their  wages  for  the  support  of 
the  orphaned  family. 

Eliza's  father  and  mother  were  very  strict,  religious  people, 
being  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  where  they  regularly 
attended  Sunday  School  and  church  services. 

One  Sunday  morning  as  Eliza  was  on  her  way  to  Sunday  School, 
she  met  her  girl  friend  Mary  Rabould,  who  was  going  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Eliza  asked  her  where  she  was  going.  Mary  answered  that 
she  was  on  her  way  to  a  new  Church  by  the  name  of  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.     "Did  she  want  to  go  with  her?" 

Mary  was  a  trusted  friend,  coming  from  a  very  respectable 
family,  so  Eliza  joined  her. 

The  next  Sunday  Mary  called  for  Eliza  to  go  to  the  "Mormon" 
Church.  Eliza  asked  her  father's  permission  to  go  with  Mary.  The 
father  said,  "Brigham  Young  is  the  head  of  that  Church,  and  he  has 
ninety  wives,  hasn't  he?" 

Mary  promptly  replied,  "Mr.  Nicholls,  it  takes  a  good  man  to 
keep  one  wife,  let  along  two.  And  he  couldn't  have  them  if  he 
wasn't  worthy  of  them." 

"Well,  Thomas,"  her  mother  said  gently,  "If  they  don't  do  her 
any  good,  they  won't  do  her  any  harm,  anyway.     So  let  her  go." 

About  a  year  later,  Thomas  moved  his  family  to  another  section 
of  the  city,  and  Eliza  had  to  discontinue  her  attendance  to  the 
meetings . 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Eliza's  father,  one  of  her  girl 
friends  came  to  see  her.  Annie  Baldwin  was  a  girl  who  had  been  born 
and  raised  in  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  She 
took  Eliza  to  her  branch  of  the  Church  and  encouraged  her  to  attend 
regularly . 

Annie  Baldwin  and  Eliza  became  very  dear  friends.  It  was  she 
who  accompanied  this  seventeen-year-old  convert  to  the  pool  on  Villa 
Street,  Birmingham,  England,  on  October  15,  1855,  where  she  was 
baptized  a  member  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
by  Elder  Abraham  Awn* 

In  the  Ashted  Branch  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  Birmingham, 
England,  a  young,  handsome,  nineteen-year-old  convert,  who  sang  in 
the  choir  and  played  bass  fiddle  in  the  Branch  orchestra,  attracted 
the  attention  of  nineteen-year-old  Eliza.  Although  George  Taylor 
and  Eliza  Nicholls  were  both  members  of  the  LDS  Church,  their  bans 
were  published  in  the  Edgbaston  Parish  Church  of  England  by  the 
Vicar,  I.  Spooner,  who  married  them  on  July  5,  1857.  Edwin  Dedicant 
and  A.  Rogers  were  the  witnesses. 
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George  Taylor  was  a  very  high-minded,  ambitious  boy,  and  he 
chose  a  good,  unselfish  girl,  who  loved  him  and  worked  with  him  as 
his  wife.  Both  were  desirous  of  going  to  Zion,  where  they  could 
better  live  their  religion  among  people  of  their  own  belief.  So 
Eliza  volunteered  to  continue  her  work  in  the  button  factory  and 
thus  helped  to  save  enough  money  for  their  long  journey  to  Utah. 

On  June  23,  1858,  the  couple  was  blessed  with  a  bright, 
blue-eyed,  girl  with  golden  hair  who  was  given  the  name  of  Harriet 
Clarissa.  With  a  future  home  in  Zion  ever  present  in  the  mind  of 
Eliza,  she  continued  to  work  at  the  button  factory  after  the  birth 
of  her  child.  Her  sister  Emma  took  care  of  the  baby  while  she  was 
at  work.  Very  close  to  the  button  factory  was  a  Catholic  church. 
Emma  would  bring  Eliza's  baby  periodically  through  the  day,  and 
Eliza  would  rest  on  the  steps  and  nurse  her  infant  daughter. 

A  second  baby  for  Aunt  Emma  to  take  care  of  was  born  to  Eliza 
on  May  13,  1860.  Eliza  continued  to  work  in  the  button  factory, 
determined  to  build  their  "transportation-to-Zion  fund,"  although 
the  date  was  temporarily  extended.  This  second  baby  was  named  Mary 
Ann  Emma,  after  her  second  mother. 

Little  Parley  G.  Taylor  was  born  to  Eliza  on  August  4,  1862. 
Now  with  three  babies  to  take  care  of,  Aunt  Emma  remained  steadfast 
in  supporting  Eliza  and  George  in  their  desire  to  migrate  to  Zion. 

As  the  increased  cost  for  raising  the  growing  family  developed, 
so  also  the  determination  to  get  to  Zion  increased,  even  if  it  were 
by  the  "skin  of  their  teeth."  Eliza  and  George  continued  to  skrimp 
and  save  and  pray  and  work,  and  with  Aunt  Emma's  loyal  support,  they 
now  had  just  about  enough  money  to  pay  for  their  transportation. 

Eliza  and  George  had  now  spent  six  years  of  their  married  life 
in  accummulating  barely  enough  money  for  their  long  journey  to 
Utah.  George  had  often  promised  Eliza,  "if  only  we  can  get  there  by 
the  skin  of  our  teeth,  we  will  be  happy." 

They  could  wait  no  longer,  so  on  June  A,  1863,  George  and  Eliza 
and  their  three  children,  Harriet  Clarissa,  Mary  Ann  Emma,  and 
Parley  G.,  with  their  passage  ticket  paid,  four  pence  reserve,  but 
with  an  abundance  of  faith,  left  London,  England,  on  the  sailing 
vessel  Amazon . 

For  the  next  seven  weeks  they  tossed  and  rolled  on  the  wide 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  finally  docked  at  Castle  Gardens,  New  York.  It 
was  a  weak  and  exhausted  woman,  as  Eliza  walked  down  the  gangplank 
that  evening.  Her  only  nourishment  that  day  had  been  a  cup  of 
gruel.  She  was  so  weak  that  she  had  her  husband  throw  down  a  quilt 
on  the  ground  so  she  could  lie  down  and  regain  sufficient  strength 
to  continue  on. 

Their  prayers  had  been  answered.  They  had  arrived  safely  in 
America.  Now  an  old-time  friend,  Joseph  Harris,  an  uncle  of  Bishop 
Ralph  Poulton  who  with  others  was  on  his  way  to  Zion,  came  to  their 
aid  by  loaning  them  enough  money  to  continue  their  journey  to  Utah. 
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Passage  in  "steerage"  on  the  sailing  vessel  had  been  clean  and 
airy  and  comfortable,  compared  to  the  railroad  box  cars  they  were 
herded  into  for  their  transportation  from  New  York,  to  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.  Straw  was  scattered  on  the  floor  of  these  partially  open  box 
cars  which  allowed  the  smoke  and  dust  to  blow  in.  These  quarters 
were  crowded,  uncomfortable,  and  soon  became  filthy  dirty. 

Little  Mary  Ann  Emma,  being  very  frail,  could  not  stand  the 
hard  trip  in  these  box  cars  and  died  the  latter  part  of  July  1863. 
The  railroad  had  called  an  undertaker  to  meet  the  train  at  St. 
Joseph,  and  remove  the  little  body.  When  George  and  James  Poulton 
went  in  search  of  the  undertaker,  they  could  not  find  him.  No  one 
ever  knew  where  the  little  body  of  Mary  Ann  Emma  was  buried. 

From  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Eliza,  George,  and  party  traveled  by  boat 
up  the  Missouri  River  to  Florence,  Nebraska,  where  a  company  was  to 
be  formed  for  their  long  trek  across  the  plains  to  Utah.  On  the 
boat,  George  and  little  Parley  G.  became  very  ill.  Three  days  after 
leaving  St.  Joseph  little  Parley  G.  died,  the  latter  part  of  July 
1863,  while  on  the  boat.    He  was  buried  in  Florence,  Nebraska. 

With  the  loss  of  two  of  her  three  children  and  now  with  her 
husband  deathly  ill,  Eliza  poured  forth  her  heart  in  silent  prayer, 
"Father,  Thy  will  be  done,  not  mine.  But,  please  God,  spare  my 
husband  to  go  with  me  into  the  Valley." 

Eliza's  faith  and  prayers  were  again  answered.  Her  husband, 
George,  fully  recovered.  At  Florence  they  joined  Captain  Wooley's 
Company,  which  began  their  journey  West  the  first  part  of  August 
1863.  George  drove  three  yoke  of  oxen.  The  original  family  of  five 
was  now  reduced  to  only  three — George,  Eliza  and  little  golden 
haired  Hattie. 

The  people  along  the  way  were  destitute  of  clothing  so  Eliza 
sold  her  dead  children's  clothes  to  buy  food  for  her  remaining 
child.  Hattie  related  that  a  band  of  Indians  saw  her  bright,  curly, 
red  hair  and  wanted  to  trade  for  her.  Her  mother  refused  but  became 
worried  for  fear  that  they  might  return  and  steal  her,  so  she  cut 
off  Hattie 's  hair.  For  a  long  time  thereafter,  Hattie  wore  a  sun 
bonnet,  until  her  hair  grew  back. 

On  October  4,  1863,  the  Taylor  Family  realized  their  dream  of 
mingling  with  the  Saints  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mountains  when  they 
arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  with  thankfulness  for  their  safe  arrival 
and  with  faith,  hope,  and  plans  for  their  future. 

A  short  time  after  their  arrival  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Eliza  and 
her  husband  were  walking  down  the  street  when  a  familiar-looking 
lady  came  running  out  of  the  house,  calling  them  by  name. 

It  was  Mary  Rabould  (now  Mrs.  William  Wood),  she  who  had  first 
taken  Eliza  to  a  Mormon  Church  service.  How  happy  Eliza  was  to  now 
have  such  a  dear  friend  in  this  new  land.  Mary  insisted  that  she 
and  little  Hattie  come  and  stay  with  her.  Since  George  had  gone  to 
Provo,  looking  for  work  and  a  place  to  live,  they  accepted  the 
invitation  and  stayed  with  her  for  a  month. 
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In  the  early  part  of  November  1863,  George  Taylor  sent  for  his 
wife  and  child  to  come  to  Provo.  He  had  found  a  one-room  log  house 
for  her  to  live  in.  Brother  Abraham  Halliday  had  come  to  Salt  Lake 
on  business  and  was  returning  to  Provo.  He  gave  Eliza  and  Hattie  an 
invitation  to  accompany  him  back,  to  Provo,  which  they  readily 
accepted. 

George  and  Eliza's  dream  of  life  in  Utah  was  not  as  rosy  as 
they  had  thought  it  would  be.  They  found  Zion  very  different  from 
what  they  had  anticipated.  Both  found  it  hard  to  get  used  to  the 
new  ways  and  laws  of  the  people.  They  were  born  of  refined,  old 
English  stock  and  were  more  or  less  of  a  pious  nature.  Here  in  this 
new  country,  the  settlers  were  rough  and  roudy.  The  country  was  new 
and  wild  and  these  things  troubled  them.  Eliza  took  things  for 
granted  and  began  home-making.  Her  trust  and  faith  in  God  were  so 
strong  that  she  could  accept  all  changes  graciously.  Her  husband, 
on  the  contrary,  found  it  hard  to  accustom  himself  to  the  new  life. 

One  night  Eliza  pondered  over  the  one  principle  of  the  gospel 
that  was  most  trying.  Having  taken  her  trouble  to  the  Lord  in  her 
past  life,  she  did  not  forget  Him  now,  in  her  hour  of  doubt.  So, 
she  now  prayed  earnestly  that  she  might  know  if  polygamy  was  true. 
She  prayed  with  heart  and  soul,  for  in  this  knowledge  much  depended. 

The  door  opened  and  a  beautiful  personage  came  in.  He  did  not 
wear  a  hat  or  coat.  His  shirt  was  spotless  white.  His  hair  was 
combed  high  upon  his  forehead.  His  eyes  were  clear  and  bright  and 
they  made  her  feel  at  ease  in  his  presence.  He  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  two  stools  which  graced  her  humble  home,  and  said,  "Sister,  you 
want  to  know  if  polygamy  is  true.  I  say  to  you,  verily  it  is  true. 
But  trials  and  troubles  are  numerous,  and  there  will  be  more  damned 
than  saved." 

This  was  her  salvation,  for  she  knew  that  she  had  talked  with 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet,  and  that  he  had  come  in  answer  to  her 
prayer.  In  her  thankfulness,  she  prayed,  "0  Lord!  Help  me  to  do 
unto  others  as  I  would  be  done  by."  So  the  Lord  gave  her  strength 
and  she  made  this  prayer  her  life  motto.  She  had  received  a 
wonderful  testimony  of  the  truth. 

One  of  the  first  visitors  to  enter  her  home  was  Aunt  Hannah 
Clark,  whom  most  of  the  early  pioneers  remember,  for  her  many  acts 
of  kindness.  Aunt  Hannah  came  as  a  ministering  angel  of  mercy  when 
Eliza,  after  her  hard  trip,  lay  ill  in  a  strange,  new  country.  She 
made  a  cup  of  tea  (a  luxury  in  those  days)  and  did  many  things  to 
cheer  and  comfort  her.  This  marked  the  birth  of  a  friendship  which 
will  last  for  time  and  eternity. 

Eliza's  husband  had  a  soldier's  outfit  with  its  various 
belongings  which  he  traded  for  a  two-room  house.  There  was  one 
large  room  and  a  small  bedroom.  The  house  was  built  of  adobe  and 
had  a  dirt  floor.  To  this  home  Eliza  moved  in  March  1864.  It  was 
here  that  her  husband  brought  his  second  wife,  Henrietta  Sawyer. 
She  was  a  good  girl.  She  and  Eliza  shared  equally  in  a  household  of 
peace  and  happiness. 
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On  August  31,  1864,  Eliza  gave  birth  to  a  little  boy,  who  was 
named  after  his  father,  George. 

Eliza's  fifth  child,  a  little  boy,  was  born  August  2,  1866. 
William  Taylor  died  after  a  week's  illness  on  September  2,  1867. 

Thomas  Nicholls  Taylor,  his  first  name  taken  from  his 
grandfather,  was  born  on  July  28,  1868. 

On  November  2,  1870,  Arthur  Nicholls  Taylor  was  born  to  Eliza. 
He  was  the  fourth  child  born  to  Eliza  in  America  and  the  last  child 
she  gave  birth  to  in  this  little  two-room  adobe  house  with  its  dirt 
roof. 

Eliza's  home  was  typical  of  many  of  the  early  pioneer  houses. 
The  dirt  roof  had  to  be  repaired  after  each  hard  rain.  Sometimes 
large  holes  would  appear  and  the  children  would  lie  in  bed  and  try 
to  count  the  stars.  When  it  rained  very  hard,  the  mother  would  put 
the  children  under  the  bed.  She  would  then  busy  herself  getting 
pots  and  pans  to  put  on  the  beds  to  catch  the  rain  and  thus  keep  the 
bedding  as  dry  as  possible.  Many  mornings,  after  it  had  been 
raining  all  night,  Eliza  would  cheerfully  thank  the  Lord  for  the 
bright  warm  sunshine  which  made  it  possible  for  her  to  dry  the 
bedding  for  the  next  night. 

During  the  stormy  season  the  mud  would  run  down  the 
white-washed  walls.  Eliza  would  then  re-white-wash  the  house  in 
order  to  make  it  clean  and  home-like.  A  woman  of  her  nature  could 
live  only  in  a  clean  home.  Thus  the  brave  little  woman  endured  her 
poverty,  and  thanked  the  Lord  for  all  that  he  had  given  her. 

In  the  spring  of  1873,  Eliza  moved  uptown  into  two  rooms  over 
her  husband's  furniture  store.  It  was  here  on  September  25  ,  1873, 
that  Walter  G.  Taylor  was  born.  Here  she  lived  until  the  early 
spring  of  1875.  She  then  moved  into  a  one-room  log  house  located  on 
the  corner  of  Seventh  West  and  West  Center  Street.  While  living 
here  she  gave  birth  to  her  last  baby,  Ashted  Taylor.  He  was  born 
September  12,  1875.  His  first  name  was  taken  from  the  name  of  the 
Church  branch  in  Birmingham,  England,  where  she  and  her  husband, 
George,  first  met. 

While  living  in  this  little  log  house  on  West  Center,  Eliza's 
husband  re-built  the  little  home  on  First  North,  which  had  been 
vacant  for  some  time.  In  November  of  1875,  Eliza  again  moved  into 
the  little  adobe  house  which  had  sheltered  her  when  she  brought  four 
of  her  children  into  the  world* 

When  Ashted  was  four  years  old  and  her  children  had  outgrown 
babyhood,  Eliza  accepted  the  call  as  a  teacher  in  the  Third  Ward 
Relief  Society.  The  Provo  Third  Ward  Primary  President,  Rebecca 
Doolen,  selected  her  for  second  counselor  in  1884.  The  following 
year,  1885,  Annie  K.  Smoot,  President  of  the  Utah  Stake  Primary 
selected  her  as  first  counselor.  This  office  she  held  for  over  ten 
years.  For  the  next  few  years  she  was  holding  down  two  Church 
jobs.      In   1887   Eliza  was   called   to  act   as   first   counselor   to  Sister 
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Lamira  Collins,  the  president  of  the  Young  Ladies  Mutual  Association 
of  the  Provo  Third  Ward.  In  the  Spring  of  1890,  she  was  set  apart 
as  president  of  the  Relief  Society  of  the  Provo  Third  Ward  by  Bishop 
Myron  Tanner.  This  position  she  held  for  twenty-three  years.  When 
the  Third  Ward  was  divided,  she  became  president  of  the  new 
(Pioneer)  ward  Relief  Society. 

In  the  Spring  of  1890,  Eliza  took  her  son  Arthur  on  a  trip  back 

to    her    childhood    home.       In    the    four   months    they   were    gone,  they 

visited  Eastern  United  States,  England,  and  France.  It  was  a  very 
pleasant  trip,  but  she  was  glad  to  return  to  her  adopted  country. 

On  a  later  visit  she  made  to  Europe  to  see  her  family  in 
Birmingham,  England,  her  sister  tried  to  persuade  her  to  remain  and 
live  in  England.  She  proudly  straightened  up  and  said,  "I'd  rather 
be  a  lamp  post  in  Zion  than  the  Mayor  of  London." 

In  the  1890s  Eliza  and  Sister  Collins  used  to  attend  nearly  all 
of  the  young  people's  parties.  On  one  occasion  she  was  asked  why 
she  enjoyed  these  affairs  so  much.  She  laughingly  answered,  "Well, 
you  see  I  am  interested  in  the  young  sparks  and  their  love 
affairs."  If  questioned,  no  doubt  she  could  tell  some  of  them  as 
much  about  their  romances  as  they  knew  themselves. 

At  one  time  a  party  of  young  people  wished  to  make  a  trip  to 
Strawberry  Valley.  Grandma  was  asked  to  chaperone  them.  The  roads 
in  some  places  were  very  dangerous  and  the  girls  insisted  on 
walking.  Her  son  Arthur  was  driving  the  team  and  Grandma  Taylor  was 
sitting  by  his  side.  The  girls  begged  her  to  get  down  and  walk,  as 
the  wagon  appeared  to  be  tipping  several  times.  She  answered  them 
with  her  cheerful  smile  and  said,  "No,  I  go  where  my  son  goes.  He 
can  watch,  and  I  can  pray."  And  who  knows  but  what  her  faith  alone 
saved  that  young  party? 

On  another  occasion  she  was  on  a  trip  with  her  son  Tom  and 
family.  They  were  camping  in  South  Fork  Canyon  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  A  terrible  storm  came  up  in  the  night.  As  the  tent  was  on 
the  banks  of  the  creek,  there  was  danger  of  its  being  washed  away. 
The  stream  was  rapidly  rising.  It  seemed  that  any  minute  they  would 
be  carried  with  the  rushing,  roaring  waters.  Maud  began  to  prepare 
to  run  to  the  mountains.  The  lightning  served  as  her  light  in 
sorting  the  children's  clothes.  Just  as  she  was  ready  to  start, 
Grandma  Taylor,  who  was  sleeping  with  her  two  little  granddaughters, 
raised  up  from  her  bed  and  said,  "Girls,  what  is  Che  matter?  Didn't 
you  say  your  prayers?  Where  is  your  faith?  Get  back  into  bed  and 
cover  up  your  heads."  The  storm  finally  abated  and  peace  was 
res  tored . 

Grandma  Taylor  was  never  afraid  of  anything.  After  she  was 
fifty  years  of  age,  she  learned  to  drive.  Many  will  remember  seeing 
her  dashing  down  the  street  with  her  horse  named  Browney,  hitched  to 
a  little  yellow  buggy.  Those  who  rode  with  her  would  hold  their 
breath.  She  would  only  laugh  and  say  as  the  horse  plunged  on,  "I  am 
praying  all  the  time  and  the  Lord  will  help  me." 
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On  one  occasion  she  was  driving  a  strange  horse.  Sister 
Collins  was  with  her  in  the  buggy.  The  horse  became  frightened  and 
started  to  run.  The  ladies  were  thrown  out  and  Grandma  Taylor's  arm 
was  broken.  When  gently  chided  by  her  sons,  she  willingly  confessed 
that  for  once  in  her  life,  her  faith  had  been  weak.  She  had 
forgotten  to  pray. 

Grandma  Taylor  had  a  dear  friend,  Grandma  Dixon;  they  were 
neighbors  and  each  had  a  family  of  boys  and  only  one  daughter.  They 
were  very  happy  when  Grandma  Dixon's  one  daughter,  Maria  (Rye), 
married  Grandma  Taylor's  son  Arthur.  In  Wildwood,  Provo  Canyon, 
several  of  the  Dixon  boys  and  the  Taylor  boys  built  cabins.  Arthur 
and  his  wife  built  a  nice  bedroom  on  the  back  of  their  cabin  known 
as  the  Grandmas'  room.  In  the  summer  these  sweet  little 
Grandmothers  would  go  up  together  and  stay.  In  the  day  they  sat  out 
on  the  front  porch  in  wicker  rockers  and  visited  as  they  rocked.  In 
the  late  afternoon,  as  it  would  begin  to  cool  off,  their 
grandchildren  living  in  the  camp  and  any  other  children  who  wished 
to  go  would  gather  on  the  porch  and  when  the  Grandmothers  were 
ready,  all  would  go  for  a  walk  down  the  road,  around  the  bend,  and 
to  the  shore  of  the  river.  There  Grandma  Taylor  had  her  special 
rock  to  sit  upon  and  Grandma  Dixon  had  hers.  After  a  few  minutes 
rest,  back  to  camp  all  would  go. 

Eliza  Nicholls  Taylor  was  known  far  and  wide  for  her  beautiful, 
unselfish  life;  always  doing  good  and  administering  to  the  poor  and 
needy.  Caring  for  the  sick,  as  well  as  the  dead,  when  the  occasion 
arose.  Her  life  has  been  one  long  act  of  devotion — devotion  to  God, 
devotion  to  her  children,  devotion  to  her  friends,  to  the  poor,  the 
rich,  and  to  all  humanity. 

Although  Grandma  Taylor  had  her  full  share  of  trials,  troubles, 
hardships,  heartbreaks,  and  disappointments,  she  openly  expressed 
her  thankfulness  to  her  Heavenly  Father  for  blessing  her  with  a 
large,  obedient,  and  respected  family  and  loved  by  everyone  who  knew 
her . 

Eliza's  granddaughter  Delenna  T.  Taylor  summed  up  some  of  the 
many  wonderful  qualities  of  her: 

Faith  in  God. 
Willingness  to  work. 

A  tolerance  and  understanding  of  people. 
Cleanliness  and  order. 
A  sense  of  humor. 

Eliza  Nicholls  Taylor  was  tried,  tested,  and  remained  faithful 
to  the  end.  She  passed  away  at  her  daughter's  home,  June  27,  1922, 
at  the  age  of  84  years. 

— Clarence  D.  Taylor 
September  1979 
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The  following  poem  was  written  by  Mrs.  Mayme  W«,  Bird  of  the  Provo 
Third  Ward  in  honor  of  Grandma  Taylor's  seventy-eighth  birthdays 

GRANDMA  TAYLOR 

She  left  her  home,  and  all  most  dear 

To  come  to  Zion  without  fear. 

The  trip  was  hard,  her  poor  heart  bled, 

For  her  poor  children,  alas!  were  dead 

And  buried  in  unknown  graves, 

In  the  land  and  in  the  waves. 

She  bore  the  trials  without  complaint; 

"God's  will  be  done,"  now  said  this  Saint. 

And  on  she  came,  her  children  left, 

Though  her  heart  was  sad  for  her  bereft; 

She  had  a  kind  word  for  those  she  met 

And  still  those  kind  words  she  has  always  kept. 

Now  here  in  Utah  her  trials  did  not  end, 
But  she  bore  them  so  bravely  and  so  intend 
To  make  others  happy. 

As  years  passed  by,  her  wisdom  increased 

And  trials  and  sorrows  were  released. 

Her  family  she  raised — a  credit,  too, 

With  marks  of  progression  through  and  through. 

Now  Grandma's  life  will  blend 

Into  others  and  be  their  friend. 

'Tis  Grandma  Taylor  for  each  and  all; 
For  counsel  and  advise,  just  give  her  a  call; 
She'll  be  ready  for  you  with  a  word  of  good  cheer, 
And  if  you  take  it  you  need  have  no  fear. 

May  her  life  be  as  long  as  she  desires, 

Roses  strewn  in  her  path,  not  briers. 

Her  birthday  today  we  celebrate; 

She  so  noble  and  so  great. 

Now  let  us  follow  Grandma's  plan, 

And  always  do  the  best  we  can. 

Patriarchal  Blessing  of  Eliza  Nicholls  Taylor 

Patriarchal  Blessing  given  under  the  hands  of  George  Halliday, 
Patriarch  in  the  Utah  Stake  of  Zion,  upon  the  head  of  Eliza  N.  Taylor, 
daughter  of  Thomas  A.  Nicholls  and  Harriet  Ball.  Born  the  29th  day  of 
April  A.D.  1838.  Given  the  24th  day  of  August  A.D.  1894  at  American 
Fork,  Utah. 

Dear  Sister,  I  place  my  hands  upon  your  head  and  give  unto  you 
a  Patriarchal  Blessing,  for  you  are  of  the  seed  of  Israel  and  of  the 
lineage  of  Ephraim,  and  thru  obedience  to  the  gospel  you  have  a 
right  to  the  blessings  of  that  tribe. 
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God,  your  Heavenly  Father,  has  reserved  you  in  Heaven,  and  sent 
you  here  on  earth  through  honorable  parents  and  blessed  you  with  a 
kind  and  loving  heart.  His  spirit  has  been  your  guide  through  life, 
often  in  your  lonely  moments  in  your  habitation.  Angels  have  been 
near  you,  and  although  you  did  not  see  them  you  have  felt  their 
influence . 

The  light  of  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  wisdom  and  as  thou  hast 
already  been  blest  of  the  Lord  by  revelation  to  teach  thy  sisters 
and  their  children,  so  shall  it  increase  upon  thee  and  thou  shall 
never  be  barren  and  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  God. 

Thou  art  a  blessed  woman  and  all  that  know  thee  love  thee,  the 
righteous  shall  always  honor  thee  and  thousands  of  children  shall 
grow  up  to  maturity  and  remember  the  counsel  thou  hast  given  them. 
God  thy  Father  loves  thee  because  of  thy  integrity  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord.  Thy  name  shall  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  saviours  upon 
Mount  Zion. 

Holy  men  and  prophets  shall  bless  thee.  In  His  house  thy 
temporal  wants  shall  be  supplied.  Thou  shall  never  suffer  hunger, 
but  the  Lord  will  remember  thee  for  thy  liberality  and  will  deal 
liberally  with  thee.  In  all  thy  afflictions  God  shall  give  thee 
comfort.  In  all  thy  duties  He  shall  give  thee  strength,  both  of 
body  and  mind. 

Thou  shall  be  preserved  to  a  good  old  age  and  as  a  mother  in 
Israel  thy  counsels  shall  be  sought  after,  for  thy  experience  shall 
give  thee  wisdom.  Thy  patience  and  love  shall  give  thee  power  and 
many  shall  hear  thy  voice  and  bless  thee. 

Remember  this  blessing  when  thou  art  bowed  down  in  thy 
feelings.     Read  it  and  it  shall  comfort  thee. 

In  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  with  the  faithful,  thou 
shall  come  forth  and  go  on  to  thy  exaltation  to  eternal  increase  and 
enjoy  eternal  life.  Thou  shall  behold  thy  Savior  and  rejoice  in  his 
presence. 

For  all  these  blessings  I  seal  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 

Arthur  Nicholls  Taylor 

Kenneth's  father,  Arthur  Nicholls  Taylor,  was  born  on  November  2, 
1870,  about  one  mile  directly  east  of  old  Fort  Provo,  between  Sixth  and 
Seventh  West  on  First  North  in  Provo,  Utah.  He  was  the  son  of  George 
Taylor  and  Eliza  Nicholls  Taylor.  Arthur's  father  and  mother  were 
converted  to  the  Church  in  Birmingham,  England.  Leaving  England  on  the 
ship  Amazon  on  June  4,  1863,  they  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  October  6, 
1863.  Shortly  thereafter  they  moved  to  Provo,  where  they  were  among  the 
early  settlers. 

Arthur  was  born  in  a  very  humble  home  and  shortly  was  blessed  and 
given  the  name  of  Arthur  Nicholls  Taylor. 
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As  a  lad,  Arthur  herded  their  cows  along  the  foothills  east  of 
Provo,  where  grass  could  be  found.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  carried  water  to 
construction  workers.  At  age  seventeen  he  hauled  brick  from  Provo  to 
Lehi ,  where  a  school  was  being  erected  by  Samuel  Liddiard,  for  whom  he 
was  working. 

With  his  brothers,  Arthur  started  a  movement  to  buy,  trade,  and 
barter  the  necessary  material  and  labor  to  build  a  new,  larger,  and  more 
convenient  home  for  his  mother  on  First  North. 

Arthur  was  fond  of  dancing  and  became  one  of  the  best  waltzers  in 
the  community. 

In  1887  Arthur  went  to  work  in  his  father's  furniture  store,  which 
had  been  established  in  1866  and  was  called  the  G.  Taylor  Company.  In 
the  winter  of  1891,  Arthur  entered  the  Brigham  Young  Academy  and  was 
graduated  from  the  Commercial  School  in  1893.  He  was  the  only  member  of 
his  parent's  children  to  graduate  from  college.  While  still  in  school, 
Arthur  and  his  brothers  purchased  their  father's  furniture  business  and 
renamed  it  Taylor  Brothers  Company. 

On  May  9,  1894,  Arthur  took  Maria  Louise  Dixon,  the  only  daughter  of 
Henry  Aldous  Dixon  and  Sarah  DeGrey  Dixon,  to  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  where 
they  were  married  and  sealed  by  John  R.  Winder,  who  was  counselor  to 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  President  of  the  Church. 

After  first  living  on  First  North,  then  on  Second  North  and  Third 
West,  where  their  first  child,  Arthur  Dixon,  was  born  during  1896,  Arthur 
and  Maria  had  a  two-room  house  built  on  the  south  half  of  Grandma  Dixon's 
lot  at  256  North  Fifth  West  Street.  Later,  as  the  family  increased,  more 
rooms  were  added  to  accommodate  the  growing  family.  It  was  here  where 
their  other  seven  children  were  born  and  reared. 

On  October  20,  1900,  Arthur  departed  for  the  British  Mission,  where 
he  had  been  called  by  the  First  Presidency  to  serve  as  a  missionary. 
After  a  very  successful  mission,  his  wife,  Maria,  went  to  England  to  meet 
and  travel  back  with  him  when  he  was  to  be  released.  President  Francis 
M.  Lyman,  his  mission  president,  decided  that  he  should  not  be  released 
at  that  time,  so  for  seven  months  Maria  was  his  companion,  and  they  were 
both  doing  missionary  work  in  the  British  Mission.  When  he  was  released, 
in  February  1903,  the  couple  then  returned  to  the  United  States  on  the 
ship  Canada. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  his  mission  in  1903,  Arthur  was  called 
as  superintendent  of  the  Utah  Stake  Sunday  School,  a  position  that  he 
held  for  several  years,  and  then  he  was  called  to  the  Utah  Stake  high 
council  on  August  31,  1906,  where  he  served  continuously  for  the  next  25 
years . 

In  the  latter  part  of  1903,  with  other  Dixons  and  Taylors,  he  helped 
organize  the  South  Fork  Cattle  Company,  and  in  June  1906,  he  participated 
in  buying  the  George  I.  Taylor  Ranch  in  the  North  Fork  of  Provo  Canyon. 
This  project  was  later  known  as  "Wildwood."  Later,  through  profitable 
investments,  the  Iron  Blossom  mine  paid  a  sizeable  dividend,  and  he  had 
the  ANT  cabin  constructed  by  Charles  Miller,  a  dependable  carpenter. 
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In  1907  Arthur  and  his  brother  Ashted  bought  a  piece  of  property 
north  and  west  of  Provo  and  started  the  Riverside  Hog  and  Chicken  Farm, 
which  later  was  followed  by  a  fish  project. 

On  December  2,  1908,  Arthur  N.  Taylor  was  elected  by  the  taxpayers 
of  his  district  to  become  a  member  of  the  Provo  Board  of  Education,  where 
he  served  for  the  next  fifteen  years. 

In  the  late  1920s  Arthur  sold  his  interest  in  Taylor  Brothers 
Company  and  the  Taylor  Investment  Company,  which  was  originally  a 
partnership,  and  then  made  a  corporation  that  had  been  organized  in  1923 
by  Arthur  N.  Taylor  with  his  brother  Thomas  N.  Taylor,  John  F.  Bennett, 
John  D.  Dixon,  and  William  R.  Wallace,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and 
managing  real  estate  holdings. 

With  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  assets,  Arthur  had  a  new 
building  constructed  at  295  West  Center  Street  in  Provo.  While  this  was 
being  done,  Arthur  and  his  associates  had  organized  the  Dixon  Taylor 
Russell  Company.  This  company  rented  this  building  from  him,  and  opened 
for  business  on  October  6,  1921. 

The  Dixon  Taylor  Russell  Company  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  DTR) 
was  very  successful  and  required  more  space.  The  partnership  of 
Dangerfield  and  Taylor  was  formed  by  J.  W.  Dangerfield  and  Arthur  N. 
Taylor.  After  acquiring  the  property  and  erecting  a  building  adjoining 
the  Consolidated  Wagon  and  Machine  Company,  they  bought  out  the  E.  A. 
Menlove  property  to  the  west,  so  that  their  buildings  were  all  connected 
and  provided  the  space  necessary  for  selling  required  by  the  DTR  Company. 

Arthur  was  a  member  of  the  old  Commercial  Club  and  became  a  charter 
member  of  the  new  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  chosen  in  1924  to  become 
president  of  the  new  organization  and  was  a  director  for  many  years. 

Arthur  encouraged  the  obtaining  of  industries  to  build  new  plants  in 
this  area.  In  the  early  1920s  he  was  one  of  the  leading  figures  in 
raising  the  funds  necessary  for  purchasing  the  land  between  Provo  and 
Springville.  This  area  was  called  Ironton,  and  the  Columbia  Steel 
Company  built  a  steel  plant  there.  Later  they  built  a  factory  at  Geneva 
in  19A5.  Arthur  was  a  member  of  the  Provo-Spr ingvil le  Holding  Company 
which  bought  the  property  for  the  Ironton  plant,  from  the  time  of  its 
organization  to  the  date  of  his  death. 

Arthur  was  a  staunch  advocate  for  the  Deer  Creek  Water  Conservation 
project  and  was  happy  when  the  Deer  Creek  Reservoir  was  constructed. 

Later,  Arthur  purchased  many  pieces  of  property  where  Provo  River 
empties  into  Utah  Lake.  This  was  called  the  "Utah  Lake  Farm."  Along 
with  the  farming  property,  a  resort  was  built  that  was  called  "Provona 
Beach."  A  dance  hall  was  erected  with  a  store  in  connection.  Bath 
houses  were  built  along  the  shores  of  the  lake.  To  protect  against  the 
rising  lake,  a  dyke  was  built  which  became  part  of  the  Skipper  Bay 
Drainage  District.     This  dyke  was  washed  out  by  rising  water. 

Arthur  was  also  an  interested  observer  and  participant  in  the 
development  of  the  property  near  the  mouth  of  "Rock  Canyon,"  which  became 
known  as  "Taylor's  Hill." 
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With  Arthur's  failing  health,  the  family  determined,  with  his 
consent,  that  he  and  his  wife,  Maria,  should  go  to  Mesa,  Arizona,  where 
the  weather  was  warmer  and  less  harsh  to  try  and  regain  his  health.  In 
the  fall  Henry  and  Alta  drove  them  to  Arizona  in  Henry's  car.  The  visit, 
however,  did  not  improve  his  health. 

Upon  their  return  to  Provo,  one  of  Arthur's  greatest  sources  of 
satisfaction  was  to  sit  or  lie  on  a  cot  on  the  south  and  west  side  of 
Lynn's  house  and  look  down  and  admire  the  beauty  and  growth  and  activity 
of  this  Utah  Valley  where  he  had  spent  his  entire  life,  fortune,  and 
effort  in  making  a  beautiful  spot  for  his  posterity  and  fellowmen  to  live 
and  to  work  and  to  enjoy. 

Arthur's  philosophy  of  life,  "The  making  of  two  blades  of  grass 
grow,  where  only  one  grew  before,"  is  reflected  in  his  life's  work  and 
accompl i  shment  s . 

He  died  at  his  home  in  Provo,  Utah,  on  September  10,  1935.  His 
funeral  service  with  over  1,000  in  attendance  was  held  in  the  Utah  Stake 
Tabernacle,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  Provo  City  Cemetery  on  September  14, 
1935. 

History  of  his  mother,  Maria  Louise  Dixon  Taylor 

Kenneth's  mother,  Maria  Louise  Dixon,  who  later  married  Arthur 
Nicholls  Taylor,  was  born  in  Provo,  Utah,  at  9:05  p.m.  on  January  5, 
1872.  Her  father  was  Henry  Aldous  Dixon,  and  her  mother  was  Sarah  DeGrey 
Dixon.  She  was  blessed  and  christened  by  her  father  and  given  the  name 
of  Maria  Louise  on  January  13,  1872.  She  was  called  Rye  and  was  the  only 
daughter  in  the  family  of  nine  children.  Her  eight  brothers  were:  John 
DeGrey,  Arthur  DeGrey,  Ernest  DeGrey,  Charles  Owen,  Walter  DeGrey,  LeRoy, 
and  Arnold.  Henry  Alfred,  who  was  born  on  November  14,  1865,  died  in 
Salt  Lake  City  on  July  1,  1867. 

When  Maria  was  about  eight  years  of  age,  her  father,  Henry  Aldous 
Dixon,  was  called  on  a  mission  by  President  Brigham  Young,  first  to  South 
Africa,  the  land  of  his  birth;  then  later  in  his  life,  he  was  called  to 
Great  Britain. 

In  accordance  with  Church  policy,  Maria's  father  was  urged  and 
permitted  to  take  another  wife.  Her  name  was  Mary  Smith.  The  children 
born  to  her  were:  Alice  Smith,  Sarah  Ann,  William  Aldous,  Albert 
Frederick,  Parley  Smith,  and  Harriett  Amelia  (called  Hattie).  When  Henry 
departed  for  his  mission,  Mary  and  her  family  moved  in  with  Sarah  and  her 
f ami ly . 

The  Dixon  family  was  a  very  religious  family.  The  great  desire  of 
the  parents  was  to  see  their  family  keep  the  commandments  of  God. 

Maria's  education  started  in  the  old  Round  House.  It  was  two 
stories  high  and  was  built  of  adobe.  It  was  located  on  the  corner  of 
Fourth  West  and  First  North,  with  Mrs.  Oakley  as  the  teacher. 
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Maria's  second  year  was  to  the  West  School,  located  one  block  south 
of  the  Pioneer  Park  on  Fifth  West.  The  teachers  were  Laura  Lewis,  who 
later  married  Oran  Lewis  of  Spanish  Fork,  and  her  sister  Annie.  Annie 
later  married  a  Mr.  Gillespie  and  was  librarian  at  BYU  for  many  years. 

Maria's  next  teacher  at  the  West  School  was  L.  A.  Wilson,  who  was 
followed  by  George  H.  Brimhall,  who  later  became  president  of  the  Brigham 
Young  University. 

A  new  building  was  erected  in  the  east  part  of  town,  on  the  corner 
of  First  East  and  Second  North.  George  H.  Brimhall  and  his  students  were 
transferred  to  this  new  building.     It  was  later  called  the  Parker  School. 

Later,  for  two  terms,  Maria  attended  the  B.Y.  Academy,  which  had 
temporary  quarters  in  the  ZCMI  Wholesale  House  on  South  University 
Avenue.  This  was  because  their  old  building,  the  Lewis  Hall  on  Third 
West  and  Center  Street,  had  burned  down.  Her  education  was  thus  very 
limited. 

Feeling  that  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters  needed  an  education 
more  than  she,  her  brother  John  secured  for  Maria  a  job  in  the  Provo  Book 
and  Stationery  Company,  where  she  worked  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Skelton.  When  George  S.  Taylor  became  a  stockholder,  Mr.  Skelton  was 
released . 

When  Mr.  Skelton  went  in  business  for  himself,  Maria  went  to  work 
for  him. 

One  of  Maria's  greatest  ambitions  was  to  marry  a  clean,  honest, 
Latter-day  Saint  and  have  a  fine  healthy,  happy  family.  After  a 
delightful  courtship,  Arthur  N.  Taylor  and  Maria  Louise  Dixon  were 
married  and  sealed  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  on  the  9th  of  May  1894  by 
President  John  R.  Winder,  who  was  a  counselor  to  Joseph  F.  Smith,  who  was 
President  of  the  Church. 

Maria  and  Arthur's  first  home  was  on  First  North,  just  behind  Taylor 
Bros.  Co.  store,  where  Arthur  worked.  Later  they  moved  to  her  mother's 
home  on  the  corner  of  Third  West  and  Second  North,  where  their  first 
child  and  son,  Arthur  Dixon  Taylor,  was  born.  Later,  after  Grandma  Dixon 
had  moved,  they  lived  with  her  at  270  North  Fifth  West  while  their  new 
home  next  door  south  at  256  North  Fifth  West  was  being  constructed. 
Their  other  seven  children  were  born  in  this  new  home. 

After  three  children  were  born,  Maria's  husband,  Arthur,  received  a 
call  from  the  First  Presidency  to  fill  a  mission  in  Great  Britain. 

On  October  20,  1900,  he  left  Salt  Lake  City  to  travel  to  England, 
leaving  his  wife,  Maria,  and  their  three  little  boys.  His  mission 
president  was  Francis  M.  Lyman,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  and 
president  of  the  European  Mission,  of  which  England  was  a  part.  After  a 
short  time,  Arthur  was  appointed  to  be  president  of  the  Birmingham 
District.  As  his  mission  was  drawing  near  to  a  close,  it  was  decided 
that  Maria  would  go  to  England  and  accompany  him  home.  She  left  Provo  on 
August  4,  1902,  and  proceeded  to  Birmingham,  England,  to  meet  her  husband 
and    travel    home    with    him.       President    Lyman,    however,    decided    that  he, 
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Arthur,  should  not  be  released  at  the  regular  time,  so  Maria  stayed  and 
did  missionary  work  as  the  companion  to  her  husband  for  seven  months.  In 
February  1903  Arthur  was  released  and  the  couple  returned  Uo  the  United 
States  on  the  ship  Canada. 

As  their  family  increased,  Arthur  and  Maria  felt  that  they  should 
have  a  place  where  their  sons  would  learn  to  work  and  take 
responsibilities.  A  farm  three  miles  north  and  west  of  Provo  in 
Grandview  was  purchased  from  C.  E.  Loose.  A  variety  of  fruit  trees  was 
planted;  a  chicken  coop  was  built;  a  silo  constructed;  and  milk  cows  were 
purchased.  A  full-time  farmer,  Roland  Snow,  was  hired.  He  and  his 
family  moved  and  lived  on  the  farm.     It  was  given  the  name  of  "Hil lcrest ." 

Maria  from  early  youth  had  been  inclined  toward  religion  and  was 
called  to  work  in  the  Primary  as  a  teacher.  Later  she  was  made  a 
counselor  to  Mary  E.  Davis  in  the  presidency.  In  May  1913  the  Provo 
Third  Ward  was  divided  and  the  Pioneer  Ward  was  organized.  Mary  E.  Davis 
was  named  president  of  the  Primary  in  the  new  Pioneer  Ward,  and  Maria  was 
chosen  and  set  apart  as  president  of  the  Primary  in  the  Provo  Third 
Ward.     She  held  this  position  for  over  ten  years. 

Maria  worked  in  the  Relief  Society  as  a  class  leader  in  Theology, 
serving  for  over  twenty  years.  Later  she  was  a  district  teacher.  She 
was  also  elected  to  be  treasurer  of  the  County  Camp  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Utah  Pioneers,  a  holdover  the  second  term,  making  four  years  in  all. 
Grace  L.  Cheever  was  president  of  the  first  term,  and  Bernetta  M.  Beck, 
the  second  term. 

In  April  1937  Bishop  Eves  called  a  few  ladies  to  meet  him  after 
Church  one  Sunday.  He  told  them  he  was  calling  them  as  a  committee  of 
widows  of  the  Provo  Third  Ward  to  raise  means  with  which  to  cover  the 
large  room  in  the  chapel  with  floor  coverings,  after  the  remodeling  was 
completed.  They  felt  that  it  was  a  huge  task,  but  if  the  Lord  would  help 
them,  they  would  do  their  part.  Sarah  L.  Dixon  was  chosen  to  be 
chairman.  Later  she  was  taken  ill,  and  Maria  D.  Taylor  was  chosen  to 
succeed  her. 

Through  a  number  of  events  that  they  sponsored,  over  $600  was 
raised,  and  with  the  Church's  participation,  they  were  able  to  carpet  the 
church . 

In  June  1939  Maria  was  elected  historian  of  the  4-6  Camp  of  the 
Daughters  of  Utah  Pioneers.  In  1941  the  camp  was  divided  along  ward 
lines.  The  new  camp  in  Provo  Third  Ward  was  called  Camp  Provo.  Maria 
was  elected  historian  of  the  new  camp. 

Five  years  following  the  death  of  her  husband,  Arthur,  Maria  was 
required  to  part  with  her  sixth  and  youngest  son,  Kenneth,  who  after  an 
illness  of  two  months,  passed  away  in  the  Utah  Valley  Hospital,  where  he 
was  taken  the  week  before  on  October  31  ,  1940.  He  was  buried  on  his 
twenty-seventh  birthday,  November  3,  1940.  Maria  expressed  this  tribute 
of  him:  "He  was  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  angelic  spirits  ever  sent 
into  a  home.  He  was  loved  by  everyone.  In  fact  many  remarked,  it  seemed 
he  was  almost  too  perfect  for  this  world.  I  feel  very  thankful  that  he 
was  permitted  to  remain  in  our  home  for  twenty-seven  years." 
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In  January  1942  Maria  slipped  on  a  freshly  waxed  kitchen  floor, 
wrenching  her  back  and  tearing  some  ligaments.  On  January  4,  1947,  after 
much  suffering,  with  her  consent,  the  family  decided  that  she  should  go 
to  the  Utah  Valley  Hospital  for  examination  and  observation.  After  a 
complete  examination,  the  doctors  recommended  that  she  should  be  taken  to 
the  LDS  Hospital  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  a  specialist  could  handle  her 
case.  After  37  days  in  the  hospital,  she  passed  away  at  11:45  a.m.  on 
Friday,  February  17,  1947,  with  her  daughter-in-law,  Ethel,  at  her 
bedside. 

Her  son  Clarence  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  family  when  he 
wrote:     "A  better  mother  never  lived  than  Maria  Louise  Dixon  Taylor." 

Her  funeral  was  held  on  February  21,  1947,  at  1:30  p.m.  in  the  Provo 
Third  Ward  chapel.  She  was  buried  at  the  side  of  her  husband,  Arthur,  in 
the  Provo  City  Cemetery. 
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Arthur  N.  and  Maria  Louise  Dixon  Taylor  (his  parents)  are  shown,  upper 
left,  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  May  9,  1894;  upper  right,  when  he 
was  61  (he  died  at  64)  and  she  67;  and  bottom,  at  earlier  junctures — 
from  left,  Maria  at  ages  18  and  20,     and  Arthur  N.   at  ages  24  and  35. 
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Eliza  Nicholls  Taylor  and  her  grandchildren.  Picture  taken  in  1904  at 
her  home  on  First  North  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  West.  From  left  to 
right:  First  row —  George,  Marion,  Leona,  Grandma  Eliza  Nicholls  Tay- 
lor holding  babies  Fred  and  Henry,  Fontella,  Lynn,  and  Elton.  Second 
row —  Alden,  Ethel  holding  baby  Leo,  Vesta,  Clarissa,  and  Nellie  hold- 
ing baby  Victor.  Third  row —  Lester,  Walter,  Sterling,  Edith,  Arnold, 
Melvin,   Bacle,  and  Arthur. 
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Grandma  Eliza  Taylor,  Roy  Dixon,  Ashted  Taylor,  and 
Grandma  Nettie  Taylor 
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Grandma  Eliza  Taylor  and  Edith  Taylor. 
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George  Taylor  Sr. , 
his  grandfather, 
shown  in  portrait 


George  Taylor  Family.  Seated  —  Eliza  Nicholls 
Taylor (his  grandmother),  and  Harriett.  Stand- 
ing —  Ashted,  George  Thomas,  Thomas  Nicholls, 
Walter  George,  and  Arthur  Nicholls  Taylor. 
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Taylor  Brothers  Company  personnel  about  1904.  From  left  to  right  are: 
First  row  —  Albert  F.  Dixon,  Ashted  Taylor,  Bert  Mitchell,  and  Sterl- 
ing Taylor.  Second  row  —  Joseph  Johnson,  Fredrick  J.  Pulham,  Miss 
Stallings,  Eliza  N.  Taylor  (President),  Ethel  Rogers,  Andrew  Sward  and 
George  Buries.  Third  row  —  George  Choules,  Mitchel  Strebel,  Orson  G. 
Bird,  Arthur  N.  Taylor , Thomas  N.  Taylor,  Walter  D.  Dixon,  John  L.  Rus- 
sell, and  Antone  Strebel.  Top  row  —  William  A.  Dixon,  H.  G.  Heindsel- 
man,  John  Johnson,  Mr.  Madsen,  and  Albert  Southwick. 
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Both  families  of  Henry  Aldous  Dixon.  From  left,  front  row:  Albert  F. , 
Hattie,  Maria  (his  mother),  and  Arnold.  Middle  row:  Alice,  Mary  Smith 
Dixon  (wife),  Sarah  DeGrey  Dixon  (wife,  his  grandmother),  John  D.  ,  and 
Arthur  D.  Top  row:  Parley  S.,  William  A.,  Sarah,  Ernest  D. ,  Charles 
0. ,  Walter  D. ,  and  LeRoy.  Grandfather  Henry  Aldous  Dixon's  picture  is 
shown  at  right. 

Henry  Aldous  and 
Sarah  DeGrey  Dixon 
family.  From  left, 
front  row:  LeRoy, 
Arthur,  Ernest, 
Sarah  DeGrey  (his 
grandmother) ,  John 
D.  and  Arnold.  2nd 
row:  Charles  0. , 
Maria  (his  mother)  , 
and  Walter  D.Dixon. 


Dixon  brothers,  1909 
photo.  From  left, 
First  row:  Arthur 
DeGrey,  Ernest,  John 
DeGrey,  and  Charles 
Owen.  Second  row: 
Parley  Smith,  Arnold, 
William  Aldous,  Wal- 
ter DeGrey,  LeRoy, 
and  Albert  Frederick. 
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CHAPTER  2 
RTH  AND  YOUTH 


Orson  Kenneth  Taylor,  the  sixth  son  and  seventh  child  of  Arthur 
Nicholls  Taylor  and  Maria  Louise  Dixon  Taylor,  was  born  on  November  3, 
1913,  in  the  family  home  at  256  North  Fifth  West  in  Provo,  Utah.  He  was 
blessed  and  given  his  name  by  his  uncle,  Thomas  N.  Taylor,  who  was  bishop 
of  the  Provo  Third  Ward,  on  December  7,  1913.  His  birth  was  just  one  day 
after  his  father's  birthday,  on  November  2.  His  father  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Orson  F.  Whitney  and  Orson  Pratt.  Hence,  the  name  Orson  had 
much  significance. 

In  the  grades  Kenneth  attended  the  Timpanogos  School.  When  he 
reached  his  eighth  birthday,  he  was  baptized.  This  was  done  in  the  Utah 
Stake  Administration  Building  on  First  North  and  First  West  by  William  R. 
Scott,  an  English  convert  and  former  King  of  England  soldier-guard  on 
November  20,  1921.  On  the  same  day  he  was  confirmed  a  member  of  the 
Church  by  his  uncle  Walter  D.  Dixon,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  Provo 
Third  Ward  bishopric. 

As  he  grew  up,  this  curly  red-haired,  freckled-faced  boy  became  the 
favorite  of  the  neighborhood.  He  was  very  quiet,  never  getting  into 
mischief,  yet  very  pleasant  company  for  both  young  and  old.  He  was  a  boy 
through  and  through.  He  liked  to  play  football,  basketball,  and  tennis. 
For  hours  he  could  sit  on  the  ditchbank  and  watch  the  water  dance  by.  Or 
he  would  sit  a  safe  distance  from  construction  workmen  and  watch  them 
perform  their  work. 

When  Uncle  Water  Dixon  was  raising  a  garden,  Ken  would  sit  on  the 
edge  of  the  garden  and  watch  and  talk  with  Uncle  Walter  for  hours. 
Almost  every  day  he  would  go  down  to  the  pigpen  with  Uncle  Walter  when  he 
was  feeding  the  pigs,  in  hopes  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  scratch  the 
pigs'   backs  and  listen  to  the  pigs  grunt,  "Ken,  Ken,  Ken." 

Living  in  the  Arthur  Nicholls  Taylor  home  and  taking  care  of  many  of 
the  household  duties  at  this  time,  was  an  English  convert  to  the  Church, 
Janet  Poole.  She  was  made  to  feel  that  she  was  part  of  the  family.  But 
Ken's  pleasant  disposition  and  sweet  spirit  found  a  choice  and  vital  spot 
in  Janet's  heart,  and  she  became  his  second  mother.  In  her  sight  Ken 
could  do  no  wrong — he  was  perfect.  Later,  when  he  was  serving  as  a 
missionary  to  her  native  country  in  England,  she  wrote  in  a  letter  the 
following  tribute:  "if  there  ever  was  a  boy  that  possessed  a  choice 
spirit,  it  is  you  Kenneth.  I  have  felt  it  from  a  baby,  and  the  older  you 
get,  the  more  it  shows  itself." 

It  was  while  Ken  was  in  the  first  or  second  grade  that  a  twitching 
was  occasionally  noticed,  but  it  was  not  until  he  was  about  fourteen 
years  of  age  that  the  doctor  ordered  him  to  bed  and  to  get  all  of  the 
rest  possible  to  combat  the  rheumatic  fever  that  had  developed. 

To  most  of  us  this  would  be  a  time  of  irritability,  discouragement, 
and  despair.  But  Ken  accepted  it  in  his  easy  matter-of-fact  and 
uncomplaining  manner,  which  was  one  of  his  dominant,  admirable,  and 
pleasing  characteristics. 

As  rest  was  the  prescription  by  the  doctor,  he  was  not  required  nor 
permitted  to  do  many  chores  that  were  handed  from  brother  to  brother. 
Janet    was    especially    diligent    in    not    allowing    him    to    over-exert  himself 
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physically,  for  she  as  others  of  the  family  would  do  his  work,  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  his  over-exertion. 

With  such  an  even  temperament,  a  sunny  disposition,  a  very  observant 
and  curious  interest  in  all  activity  (but  never  mischievous  or 
objectional)  and  the  baby  boy  of  the  family,  naturally  he  became  the 
favorite  of  the  family,  from  Father  on  down  to  and  including  his  baby 
sister  and  all  of  the  neighborhood. 

After  going  through  the  grades  at  the  Timpanogos  School,  Ken  was 
graduated  from  the  Provo  High  School  in  May  1932  and  entered  the  BYU  the 
following  September  as  a  freshman. 

During  the  summer  of  1934,  a  book  agent  at  school  sold  him  on  his 
line  of  "how  to  finance  your  college  education"  by  selling  religious 
books. 

Father  advanced  the  money  to  buy  a  fairly  good-looking  old  Ford 
car.  Ken  packed  his  books  and  headed  for  Cache  Valley.  Here  Janet  would 
line  up  her  friends  and  make  appointments  for  Ken  to  explain  and  show 
these  religious  books  that  no  family  "should  be  without."  One  of  the 
books  was  Hurlburt's  Story  of  the  Bible.  Financially,  he  did  not  score  a 
big  success,  but  it  provided  him  with  experience  which  aided  him  in  his 
later  missionary  labors;  and  it  was  a  real  pleasure  for  Janet,  Joe,  and 
their  girls  to  have  his  companionship  for  part  of  the  summer. 
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ARTHUR  N.  TAYLOR  FAMILY:  From  left,  front  —  Arthur  D. ,  Maria  Dixon 
Taylor  (Mother),  Ruth  Elaine,  Arthur  N.  Taylor  (Father),  and  Lynn  D. 
Back — Elton  L. ,  Clarence  D. ,  Alice  Louise,  Henry  D. ,     Orson  Kenneth. 


OUR  TAYLOR  FAMILY  HOME  located  at  256  North  Fifth  West  in  Provo 
where  all  the  children  were  horn  with  the  exception  of  Arthur  D. 
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Arthur  N.  Taylor  and  sons  at  270  North  Fifth  West.  Left  to  right:  First 
row:  Lynn,  Kenneth,  and  Kent  (grandson).  Second  row:  Henry,  Clarence, 
Arthur  N.    (father),  Arthur  D. ,  and  Elton. 
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Arthur  N.  Taylor  and  sons  at  Provona  Beach.  Left  to  right:  First  row: 
Clarence,  Lynn,  and  Elton.  Second  row:  Henry,  Arthur  D. ,  Kenneth,  and 
Arthur  N.   Taylor  (father). 
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Provo  Tabernacle,  one  of  downtown  landmarks,  erected  starting  in  1883 
and  dedicated  in  1898.     Scene  of  stake  conferences  and  cultural  events. 


Kenneth  and  Clarence  in 
front  of  home  on  256  No. 
Fifth  West.  House  across 
lane,  270      No.  Fifth 

West,  where  Art  lived,  was 
built  by  Grandma  Dixon. 
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George  Taylor  opened  what 
was  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  Taylor  Brothers  Co.  in 
1866  on  W.  Center  (photo 
at  right) .  An  immigrant 
from  England,  he  was  a 
pioneer  photographer  also. 


An  early  day  picture  of  Taylor  Brothers 
Co.  is  shown  at  left.  Standing  in  front 
of  the  store  are,  from  left  to  right: 
Bob  Cunningham,  unidentified,  Thomas  N. 
Taylor,  unidentified,  Walter  D.  Dixon, 
LeRoy  Dixon,  Orson  G.  Bird,  John  Dixon, 
and  Arthur  N.  Taylor.  Note  advertising 
on  face  of  the  building  of  principal 
items  of  merchandise     sold  by  the  firm. 


Taylor  Brothers  Co.   in  about  1904.     Note  millrace  in  foreground 
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A  vivid  boyhood  memory  concerns  a  Street  Car  System,  with  small  yellow 
cars  resembling  the  storied  Toonerville  Trolley  which  appeared  in  1914 
as  part  of  the  Salt  Lake  &  Utah  electric  interurban  service  in  Provo. 
Photo  shows  a  lone  streetcar  blocked  by  a  1915  Center  Street  paving 
project.  Note  team  of  horses  climbing  ramp  with  slip  scraper  to  load 
wagons  with  gravel.     Taylor  Brothers  Store,  with  canopy,  in  background. 


Did  you  know  that  Provo  once  had  a  train  wreck  at  200  West  and  Center? 
An  engine  of  the  Rio  Grande  "Heber  Creeper,"  going  south,  smacked  the 
fourth  passenger  coach  of  a  Salt  Lake  &  Utah  RR  Interurban  train  Oct. 
4,  1918.  Fourteen  persons  were  hurt.  The  George  Taylor  home  on  Sec- 
ond West  is  visible  over  the  top  of  the  derailed      Interurban  coach. 
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A  landmark  in  downtown  Provo,  this  building  was  home  of  Dixon  Taylor  Russe! 
Co.     Built  in  1921,  it  was  located  at  Third  West  and  Center. 
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%  Three    Provo  schools, 


all  long-since  razed 


Top  inset:  old  Central 
School,     4th  W.-lst  S. 


Provo  High,  then  on 
Third  West  where  City 
Center  is  now  located 


Timpanogos  Elementary 
School,  4th  N.-5th  W. 
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The  Maeser  Memorial  Building  was  the  first  building  constructed  on  the 
upper  campus,  known  as  "Temple  Hill."  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on 
Founders  Day,  in  1909,  by  President  Joseph  F.  Smith.  The  building  was 
completed  and  dedicated  in  1911,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.00. 
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CHAPTER  3 
BRICKERHAVEN  AND  WILDWOOD 


Brickerhaven 
(From  Henry  Dixon  Taylor,  pages  62-63) 

In  the  early  1920s  an  annual  Spring  Festival  was  held  by  the 
Goldbrickers  at  Wildwood,  together  with  their  partners.  One 
enjoyable  tradition  was  a  hike  to  Stewart's  Falls,  often  called 
Stewart's  Cascades.  The  area  was  so  beautiful  that  we  thought  it 
would  be  wonderful  if  we  could  one  day  own  and  construct  summer 
homes  in  that  area. 

After  years  of  wishful  thinking,  in  late  1926,  negotiations 
were  completed  with  Scott  P.  Stewart,  who  represented  the  owners  of 
the  North  Fork  Investment  Company,  for  the  purchase  of  the  "flat," 
and  adjoining  areas.  So,  on  November  15,  1926,  shortly  before  I 
returned  from  my  mission,  an  option  payment  of  $25.00  was  made  by 
Lynn  D.  Taylor,  William  J.  Snow,  Jr.,  and  Victor  R.  Taylor,  as 
trustees  for  the  Goldbrickers,  to  the  North  Fork  Investment 
Company.  An  agreement  was  drawn  up  which  provided  for  an  additional 
$225.00,  as  a  down  payment,  to  be  paid  on  January  18,  1927;  $283.33 
on  July  18,  1927;  $283.33  on  January  18,  1928;  and  $283.34  due  and 
payable  on  July  18,  1928,  for  a  total  of  $1,100.00.  This  purchase 
included  approximately  fifteen  and  one-half  acres  at  $70.00  per 
acre.  The  unpaid  balance  was  to  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  7%  and 
was  to  be  paid  with  the  semi-annual  payments. 

Lots  with  a  AO-foot  frontage  were  platted,  and  selection  was 
made  by  drawing  by  the  stockholders.  The  land  was  owned  by  the 
corporation,  and  each  stockholder  was  permitted  to  build  on  the  lot 
that  he  had  selected.  Later,  feeling  that  the  lots  were  too  close 
to  each  other,  in  December  1939,  a  new  contract  was  signed  with  the 
North  Fork  Investment  Company,  to  purchase  an  additional  acreage,  in 
order  to  expand  the  lot  sizes  and  have  additional  frontage.  This 
new  purchase  was  for  5.62  acres  at  $89  per  acre,  for  a  total  of 
$500.  The  terms  of  agreement  for  this  new  purchase  were:  $10  down, 
$90  on  April  1,  1940,  plus  accrued  interest  at  the  rate  of  5%  on  the 
unpaid  balance;  $100  plus  interest  on  April  1,  1941;  $100,  plus 
interest  on  April  1,  1942;  $100,  plus  interest  on  April  1,  1943;  and 
the  remaining  $100  plus  interest  on  April  1,  1944.  Scott  P. 
Stewart,  who  was  the  surveyor,  had  me  hold  the  chain,  while  the 
survey  was  made. 

Being  students,  we  didn't  have  much  money,  so  we  would  pay  an 
additional  $1  with  our  monthly  dues.  This  entitled  us  to  hold  one 
share  of  stock  in  the  corporation  that  was  called  the  "Brickerhaven 
Country  Club."    The  cost  of  each  share  of  stock  was  $25. 

Later,  in  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  November  30, 
1939,  the  trustees  determined  that  Floyd  Millett,  Fred  Dixon,  Don 
Dixon,  Ken  Taylor,  and  Cornelius  R.  Peterson  would  be  allowed  to 
purchase  a  share  of  stock  for  $50.  After  January  1,  1940,  the  cost 
would  be  $75  per  share. 

In  the  early  formative  years  the  following  officers  and  board 
members  were  elected: 
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Original  Board  -        President,  Lynn  D.  Taylor 

February  17,  1930  -  President,  Lynn  D.  Taylor 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  R.  Thornton  Snow 
Other  Board  members  -  J.  Aldous  Markham, 
Joseph  K.  Allen,  and  Henry  D.  Taylor 

June  25,  1933  -         President,  Lynn  D.  Taylor 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Joseph  K.  Allen 
Other  Board  members  -  Vernal  T.  Worthington, 
Fred  M.  Moore,  and  Donald  P.  Lloyd 

September  2,  193A  -  President,  Joseph  K.  Allen 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Henry  D.  Taylor 
Other  Board  members  -  Lynn  D.  Taylor, 
Fred  L.  Markham,  and  A.  Rex  Johnson 

June  26,  1938  -         President,  Henry  D.  Taylor 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Clarence  D.  Taylor 
Other  Board  members  -  Lynn  D.  Taylor, 
Wesley  P.  Lloyd,  and  Loren  C.  Bryner 

May  8,  1942  -  President,  Loren  C.  Bryner 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  W.  Floyd  Millett 
Other  Board  members  -  Lynn  D.  Taylor, 
Henry  D.  Taylor,  and  Wesley  P.  Lloyd 

At  a  board  meeting  held  on  April  1A,  1943,  it  was  decided  to 
change  the  name  of  the  corporation  from  "Br ickerhaven  Country  Club" 
to  "Brickerhaven  Corporation."  It  was  also  decided  that  those  who 
had  not  been  Brickers  would  be  allowed  to  purchase  from  a  Bricker 
his  stock  in  the  corporation  with  the  consent  of  the  other  members. 
This  farsighted  decision  has  made  possible  the  erection  of  many 
beautiful  summer  homes  by  Gregory  E.  Austin,  Edwin  R.  Firmage,  Leigh 
W.  Clark  (which  home  has  now  been  purchased  by  Roy  W.  Humpherys),  G. 
EIRoy  Nelson,  Craig  K.  Mayfield,  and  Richard  L.  McKay. 

In  November  1966  an  additional  .184  acres  were  purchased  from 
F«  Paul  Stewart,  a  son  of  Scott  P.  Stewart,  for  the  sum  of  $1  ,000  as 
he  had  acquired  the  property  of  the  North  Fork  Investment  Company. 

On  September  10,  1971,  a  small  area  was  purchased  from  Robert 
Redford,  who  owns  the  "Sundance  Resort,"  for  the  sum  of  $2,376. 
This  was  to  provide  a  site  for  our  culinary  water  reservoir,  and 
sufficient  land  to  allow  for  the  loop  road  on  the  west  end  of  the 
Brickerhaven  property. 

The  total  cost  of  the  approximate  22  acres  was  $4,976. 

Wildwood 
By  Maria  Dixon  Taylor 

The   main    reason    for   our   becoming   a    stockholder   and    building  a 
cabin   at   Wildwood,   Provo   Canyon    (North   Fork  as    it   was   then  called), 
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was  because  of  our  love  for  the  mountains  and  out-of-doors.  Every 
summer  our  vacation  was  spent  either  in  Strawberry  Valley  or  Provo 
Canyon.  Our  family  was  increasing  and  it  worked  a  hardship  upon  me 
caring  for  the  small  children  in  a  tent  pitched  on  the  hillside  or 
near  a  stream. 

The  summer  of  1904  or  1905,  T.  N.  and  his  family  and  ours, 
together  with  some  young  girls  and  boys,  planned  a  trip  to  Bunnell's 
Fork,  in  the  South  Fork  of  Provo  Canyon.  Maud  and  I  got  together 
and  decided  we  would  not  venture  on  this  trip  unless  the  boys  built 
a  tent,  boarded  on  the  sides  and  a  wooden  floor.  This  would  protect 
us  from  the  wild  animals  and  those  horrid  rattlesnakes  that  infested 
South  Fork. 

A  few  years  before  we  were  camped  near  the  South  Fork  Creek, 
and  a  terrible  storm  arose  which  resulted  in  a  cloudburst.  We  were 
afraid  of  being  washed  away,  but  that  was  not  the  worst.  One  day  my 
sister  Alice  and  I  were  across  the  creek  visiting  Edith  Holt.  When 
Alice  came  back  to  our  tent,  she  saw  a  huge  rattler  coiled  on  our 
sack  of  coal,  and  my  baby  was  asleep  in  the  hammock.  By  this  time 
our  shrieks  brought  our  friend  Al  Davis  to  our  rescue.  Mr.  Snake 
was  crawling  over  a  log  underneath  the  hammock,  where  my  baby 
slept.  Al  disposed  of  the  snake  in  a  short  time,  but  every  woman  in 
camp  vowed  she  would  not  wait  until  the  husbands  came  up  at  night. 
We  bribed  Al  to  crowd  all  the  women  and  children  into  his  covered 
wagon  and  take  us  to  Slick's  (Vivian  Park)  in  time  to  catch  the 
train  for  Provo. 

When  we  arrived  at  Smoot ' s  Station,  Provo,  and  telephoned  the 
men,  they  were  certainly  disgusted  to  think  a  poor  snake  would  cause 
such  a  lot  of  trouble.  The  men  had  to  make  a  special  trip  to  the 
canyon  to  get  all  of  our  belongings  which  we  had  left  behind. 

So  now  I  have  told  the  reason  for  our  demanding  the  protection, 
and  I  imagine  the  expense  and  effort  of  having  all  of  the  lumber 
hauled  up  the  canyon  and  put  together  only  to  be  torn  down  and 
hauled  back  again  in  two  or  three  weeks.  It  had  the  desired  effect 
on  Tom  and  Art  for  seeking  a  permanent  spot  where  they  could  build 
permanently  and  not  have  to  tear  down  and  build  up  each  season. 

When  the  proposition  of  buying  the  Taylor  Ranch  in  North  Fork 
came  along,  they  readily  accepted. 

In  June  of  1906,  a  group  of  men  and  some  women  met  at  the 
George  I.  Taylor  Ranch  in  North  Fork,  Provo  Canyon,  to  select  lots 
on  which  to  erect  tents  and  later  cabins  as  summer  homes,  for  their 
f amil ies . 

I  think  Alfred  Osmond  and  Eddie  Holt  were  responsible  for  the 
idea  of  purchasing  this  ranch  for  summer  homes,  for  the  use  of  their 
families  and  friends.  They  enjoyed  fishing,  especially  on  the  North 
Fork  Creek,  which  brought  them  in  contact  with  Mr.  Taylor.  When  he 
was  approached  about  selling,  he  was  agreeable  and  willing,  so  a 
company  was  formed  and  secured  the  rights  and  title  to  about  two 
hundred    acres    of    ground,    as    I    remember    correctly.       A    portion  was 
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selected  to  be  divided  into  lots.  Each  lot  was  numbered  and  the 
number  placed  in  a  hat  to  be  drawn. 

This  drawing  took  place  on  a  Sunday  in  June.  I  was  unable  to 
be  present,  but  my  husband,  Arthur  N.  Taylor,  drew  lot  number  one, 
where  our  cabin  now  stands .  All  property  below  that  was  to  become  a 
recreational  ground.  Edith  Holt  was  there  and  she  arrived  home 
before  my  husband  and  phoned  to  me  and  said,  "Rye,  I  don't  want  you 
to  have  the  lot  Art  drew;  it  is  nothing  but  a  river  bed  with  big 
boulders  as  big  as  a  range  on  it."  Of  course  when  my  husband  came 
home,  I  was  furious  for  keeping  such  a  lot.  He  only  laughed  and 
said  not  to  get  excited,  for  he  had  already  hired  Bro.  Kofford  to 
take  his  team  and  wagon  and  haul  the  big  rocks  from  the  place, 
adding  that  he  was  sure  I  would  be  delighted  with  the  location  when 
I  saw  it.  I  have  always  been  glad  we  kept  it,  for  I  think  it  one  of 
the  choicest  spots  in  the  canyon.  It  has  taken  many,  many  years  of 
expense  and  labor  to  make  it  what  it  is. 

Before  Clarence  went  into  the  mission  field,  he  used  a  little 
truck  and  hauled  over  a  hundred  loads  of  soil  onto  the  front  yard, 
filled  up  a  deep  ravine,  and  when  it  was  level  enough  he  planted 
lawn. 

We  built  a  12  x  14  ft.  frame  and  put  a  tent  over  it.  In  the 
front  of  the  tent  we  laid  a  large  platform.  At  the  west  end  we  had 
a  small  sheet-iron  stove  which  had  an  oven,  but  not  very  desirable 
and  reliable  for  good  baking.  We  had  a  crude  table  made  from  a 
packing  box  with  two  long  benches  on  each  side.  This  was  our 
kitchen.  The  tent  served  as  a  bedroom  with  two  sanitary  couches, 
which  took  the  place  of  beds  since  there  was  no  room  for  chairs. 
Our  flour  and  provisions  were  kept  under  the  bed.  In  case  of  rain, 
anyone  touching  the  tent  often  caused  it  to  leak. 

I  came  up  the  canyon  in  July  and  stayed  into  September  as  I  was 
expecting  a  baby  and  my  home  was  being  remodeled.  I  was  very  glad 
to  have  my  "mountain  retreat"  where  I  could  be  away  from  the 
conf usi  on . 

During  August,  the  Tabernacle  Choir,  under  the  direction  of  J. 
R.  Boshard,  had  an  encampment  here  for  nearly  a  week.  They  brought 
the  removable  floor  from  the  parquet  of  the  Opera  House  (now  the 
Armory)  which  was  placed  over  near  where  the  duck  pond  is  now.  Here 
they  gave  concerts  each  night  and  also  dances.  As  there  was  plenty 
of  wood  close  by  at  that  time,  they  made  huge  bonfires  for  light 
while  the  entertainments  were  going  on. 

One  morning  the  children  of  the  camp  were  playing,  jumping  off 
the  platform,  barefooted.  My  little  boy  Henry  was  about  three  years 
of  age,  and  he  was  trying  to  do  what  the  others  did;  but  he  jumped 
into  the  hot  ashes  of  the  bonfire,  and  his  feet  were  badly  burned. 
Large  blisters  hung  from  the  soles  of  his  feet.  One  of  the  women  in 
camp  grabbed  a  bucket  of  molasses  and  put  his  feet  in  it.  She  said 
we  must  keep  the  air  from  the  burn.  Well,  it  if  didn't  help,  it  did 
no  harm. 
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The  transportation  was  quite  a  problem.  The  first  time  we  came 
up  was  in  a  wagon  which  was  heavily  loaded.  We  had  to  bring  every 
thing  we  expected  to  use  during  the  summer.  There  were  many  steep, 
rocky  dugways.  I  think  Springdell  dugway  was  the  most  dreaded.  It 
was  not  only  steep,  but  big  boulders  made  it  hard  for  the  horses  to 
pull  a  heavy  load. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  the  thirty-nine  years  I  have 
been  here.  The  first  year  and  some  time  after,  the  road  came  across 
from  where  the  bridge  now  crosses  the  North  Fork  Creek,  over  and 
near  the  Rock  House,  then  around  the  hill  to  South  Fork.  The 
pasture  ran  down  to  the  river  bank.  Near  Claude  Ashworth's  cabin, 
the  creek  separated  and  formed  a  small  island.  Some  of  the  young 
boys  with  their  22  rifles,  shot  some  rattlesnakes  near  there.  On 
the  hill  to  the  east,  they  saw  many  rattlers,  so  they  named  this 
hill  Rattlesnake  Hill.  On  this  same  hill  we  used  to  gather  choke 
cherries.  The  road  up  North  Fork  went  through  the  center  of  this 
resort . 

George  Scott,  Sr.,  had  a  cabin  and  worked  a  mine  about  2  1/2 
miles  up  the  creek.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  drive  their  teams 
right  up  the  stream,  over  the  large  rocks  and  over  very  rough 
roads.  There  were  more  horseback  riders  than  teams  going  up.  We 
found  this  condition  very  dangerous;  many  times  our  children, 
playing  out,  narrowly  escaped  injury  from  these  reckless  riders. 
The  company,  realizing  the  danger,  petitioned  the  County 
Commissioners  to  make  a  public  road  around  the  hill,  which  wasn't 
too  good  at  first;  but  since  the  Timpanogos  Hikes,  the  Alpine  Summer 
School,  and  the  scenic  loop  through  American  Fork  Canyon,  a  very 
good  road  has  been  made. 

The  first  year  I  stayed  here  until  late  in  September,  never 
going  home  once  during  the  entire  summer.  When  I  arrived  home  I  was 
very  happy  to  find  many  improvements.  The  most  appreciated  was  a 
modern  set  of  indoor  plumbing. 

On  the  18th  day  of  November,  our  family  was  overjoyed  to 
welcome  a  baby  girl.  The  four  boys  now  had  a  baby  sister,  whom  they 
had  wanted  so  long  to  welcome.     We  named  her  Alice  Louise. 

One  of  the  problems  of  this  canyon  home  was  the  milk 
situation.  Every  family  had  small  children,  which  needed  fresh  milk 
daily.  I  decided  the  only  thing  to  do  was  bring  a  cow,  although  I 
had  never  learned  to  milk  one.  We  had  a  small  Jersey  cow,  which  was 
quite  a  pet  and  very  gentle.  After  many  attempts  I  finally  decided 
I  could  do  the  job  even  if  I  was  no  expert.  When  it  was  time  to 
move  to  our  summer  home,  two  of  my  small  boys  or  a  friend,  were 
called  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  with  a  lunch  put  in  a 
flour  sack  and  a  rope  around  the  cow's  neck,  they  started  on  their 
long  trek.  On  one  of  these  occasions  Clarence  and  his  cousin  Donald 
Dixon  were  making  the  trip  and  when  they  got  to  the  Springdell 
dugway,  the  cow  made  a  bolt  over  the  dugway;  both  boys  hanging  onto 
the  rope,  and  they  went  over  with  the  cow. 
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We  had  a  nice  large  pasture  and  the  grass  was  so  fresh  and 
green;  this  with  the  aid  of  a  bran  mash  gave  us  a  very  good,  rich 
milk. 

The  boys  would  go  to  the  pasture  with  me  and  catch  the  cow  and 
stand  by  while  I  did  the  rest. 

There  were  many  children  in  camp  and  many  suffering  from  summer 
complaint.  I  couldn't  give  my  own  children  the  milk  when  I  knew 
others  needed  it  so  badly.  Many  times  I  have  measured  it  out  in  tea 
cups  so  that  each  could  have  a  little. 

When  other  cows  came  into  camp  and  I  had  some  extra  milk,  I  put 
it  in  pans  and  saved  the  cream  which  was  put  in  a  fruit  jar  with  a 
rubber  ring  and  lid  and  shook  until  little  balls  appeared.  In  this 
way  we  had  our  own  fresh  butter. 

After  two  years  of  living  in  a  tent,  we  had  our  present  home 
built.  In  the  fall  of  1908,  my  brother  Charles  hauled  the  lumber 
and  slabs  from  the  sawmill  in  Strawberry  Valley.  That  fall  the 
bedroom  was  closed  in  so  that  we  were  able  to  store  our  mattresses 
and  other  things. 

The  next  spring,  on  the  11th  of  May,  my  fifth  son,  Clarence, 
was  born.  I  had  what  they  called  milk  leg  and  was  quite  ill.  I 
told  my  husband  I  knew  if  they  could  take  me  to  the  canyon,  I  would 
gain  my  strength  much  faster  than  what  I  was.  By  July  I  was  walking 
with  the  aid  of  a  crutch,  and  after  we  reached  Wildwood,  my  husband 
had  to  lift  me  from  the  buggy  and  carry  me  into  my  new  home.  My 
baby  was  only  two  months  old,  but  no  queen  was  more  proud  of  her 
palace  than  I  was  of  mine.  For  it  was  now  all  built  up  with  slabs 
and  screen  all  the  way  around.  I  knew  no  snakes  or  wild  animals 
would  molest  me.  But  in  a  few  nights  I  had  another  thought  coming, 
for  I  heard  a  terrible  scratching  noise;  soon  I  heard  it  on  the 
screen,  and  as  the  moon  was  bright,  I  saw  a  huge  RAT  trying  to  get 
in.  I  covered  my  head  and  tried  to  be  brave  (for  my  husband  was  not 
with  me;  he  only  came  up  on  Saturday  evening)  and  did  not  want  to 
make  the  girl  that  was  staying  with  me,  nor  the  children  become 
frightened.  But  the  torture  I  went  through,  no  one  will  ever  know. 
Only  those  who  have  had  the  same  experience  can  realize  my  horror. 
I  would  chill,  then  perspire  until  daylight,  then  Mr.  Rat  would 
leave  and  find  other  quarters. 

I  had  only  been  in  the  canyon  for  about  a  week  when  I  discarded 
my  crutches  and  soon  got  strong  and  well  again.  I  have  seen  many 
people  and  children  come  up  feeling  sick  and  go  home  feeling  well. 

Each  year  our  numbers  increased.  The  first  year  we  were  here 
Bert  Eastmond  (later  Professor  E.  H.  Eastmond,  the  artist)  and  his 
mother  lived  in  the  Rock  House,  and  he  said  he  would  like  to  buy  a 
lot  if  they  would  let  him  have  his  choice.  He  wanted  to  be  where  he 
could  look  down  the  canyon  and  see  the  wonderful  view  of  the 
mountains  from  his  door.  This  ground  had  been  set  aside  for 
recreational  purposes,  but  they  granted  his  request  and  since  then 
have  sold  two  other  lots  to  Ashworths  and  Dr.  Calderwood. 
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Another  thing  that  worried  me  was  thunder  and  lightning.  I 
would  be  so  frightened  I  could  scarcely  speak,  when  the  children 
would  cling  to  me  and  say,  "Mamma  will  we  get  struck?  Are  you 
frightened?"  I  put  on  a  brave  face  and  said,  "What  is  there  to 
frighten  you?  Don't  you  remember  what  our  caretaker,  Mr.  Noon,  told 
us?  That  as  long  as  we  had  screen  near  us,  lightning  would  never 
come  through."  (I  think  he  told  me  that  as  he  knew  how  I  felt  not 
having  my  husband  or  any  older  person  around.)  But  it  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  my  children  have  often  boasted  to  others  that 
their  mother  was  not  afraid  of  anything. 

Most  people  lived  in  tents  for  the  first  year  or  two.  T.  N. 
Taylor  had  the  first  cabin.  When  we  built  our  cabin,  it  was  the 
largest  place  in  camp.  When  it  rained  hard,  I  could  not  go  to  sleep 
and  feel  comfortable,  for  I  knew  so  many  people  in  the  camp  were  in 
leaky  tents.  I  had  a  large  old-fashioned  umbrella  I  kept  for 
emergencies.  I  usually  took  the  umbrella  or  sometimes  a  quilt,  and 
went  to  the  different  places.  Where  the  families  were  getting  wet, 
we  would  roll  the  children  up  in  the  bedding  and  bring  them  to  my 
cabin  and  put  the  children's  beds  on  the  floor;  and  the  mother  on 
the  old  sanitary  couches.  There  was  very  little  sleeping;  we 
laughed,  sang  songs  or  told  stories,  and  made  a  joke  out  of  the 
stormy  night. 

When  I  look  back  through  the  years,  I  can  see  so  many  amusing 
things,  I  think  I  could  write  pages.  One  incident  is  very 
out  standing . 

I  had  a  very  dear  neighbor.  She  was  a  great  deal  larger  than  I 
and  should  have  been  braver,  but  that  was  not  the  case  this  time.  I 
had  been  in  bed  some  time  when  I  heard  a  voice  calling,  "Aunt  Rye, 
are  you  awake?"  I  said,  "Yes,  what  is  the  matter?"  She  said,  "I  am 
sure  there  is  an  animal  trying  to  get  in  this  cabin."  I  lighted  the 
coal  oil  lamp  and  stepped  out  onto  the  porch,  but  could  see 
nothing.  I  told  her  to  get  ready  and  come  over.  I  held  the  lamp 
and  one  of  the  funniest  sights  I  think  I  ever  saw  came  into  view. 
First  Maud,  in  her  night  clothes,  with  bare  feet  which  made  it  hard 
for  her  to  walk,  came  carrying  her  large  feather  bed  in  her  arms, 
and  behind  her  was  a  very  tall,  lanky  girl  with  her  hair  in  two 
braids  down  the  back.  Then  came  Mary  and  Delenna,  all  carrying 
pillows,  quilts,  etc.  I  insisted  on  Maud  taking  one  of  the  beds, 
but  she  said,  "No,  just  let  me  lie  on  the  floor  where  I  can  be  safe, 
and  I  will  not  envy  the  queen  on  her  throne."  Words  can  never 
describe  these  little  incidents,  but  I  can  still  see  them  and  have  a 
good  laugh  anytime,  all  to  myself. 

We  all  had  children,  that  was  one  reason  why  we  loved  our 
summer  homes  so  much,  we  did  not  have  to  be  on  a  nervous  tension 
about  keeping  them  spic  and  span.  They  all  played  together  and  were 
very  congenial  and  happy.  I  never  heard  any  of  them  use  bad 
language  nor  have  I  seen  a  very  bad  fight. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  most  outstanding  things  about  the 
people  of  Wildwood  was  their  willingness  and  desire  to  want  to  share 
with  each  other.  In  case  of  sickness  or  trouble,  they  were  right 
there  to  assist  in  every  way  possible. 
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During  the  thirty-seven  years  I  have  been  coming  to  Wildwood,  I 
have  seen  many  persons  who  were  ill,  regain  their  health  again.  One 
of  the  first  good  examples  was  my  brother,  John. 

One  time  while  we  were  yet  in  the  tent,  before  our  cabin  had 
been  built,  my  sister-in-law  Sarah  phoned  from  Salt  Lake  and  asked 
if  she  and  John  could  come  up  the  canyon.  John  had  typhoid  fever 
and  had  suffered  a  relapse.  They  were  living  in  Salt  Lake  at  that 
time,  since  John  had  been  elected  State  Treasurer.  Even  though  he 
was  ill,  he  had  so  many  callers,  including  the  Governor  and  other 
State  officials,  that  it  was  getting  too  much  for  him  and  the  doctor 
advised  Sarah  to  take  him  right  away  from  the  city  where  he  would  be 
quiet.  I  told  her  how  we  were  living  in  this  tent,  but  if  they 
could  manage,  I  could. 

The  morning  they  came  on  the  Heber  Train,  it  was  pouring  down 
in  torrents.  One  of  the  campers  said  he  would  meet  the  train  and 
help  them  to  the  tent.  It  was  only  a  short  distance,  and  with  the 
aid  of  umbrellas  and  blankets  they  made  it  to  the  tent  without 
getting  too  wet.  We  put  John  to  bed  and  tried  to  make  things  as 
comfortable  as  possible  in  our  crowded  quarters.  After  a  few  days 
he  was  able  to  be  up  and  became  extremely  hungry,  having  been  denied 
food  for  some  time. 

One  day  we  were  cooking  nice  slices  of  ham  and  corn  on  the 
cob.  While  we  were  eating  he  came  to  the  table  and  took  a  helping 
of  both.  Sarah  and  I  expected  him  to  die,  but  nothing  happened.  In 
fact,  he  began  to  gain  from  that  time,  and  in  seven  days'  time  he 
had  gained  seven  pounds. 

Sometime  before  buying  our  share  of  stock  in  Wildwood,  my 
husband  had  been  speculating  in  mining  stocks.  I  was  very  much 
opposed  to  it,  as  we  had  no  money  to  lose.  So  after  buying  into 
Wildwood,  he  promised  if  Iron  Blossom  paid  a  dividend  he  would  build 
me  a  cabin,  so  that  the  children  and  I  would  be  comfortable  in  the 
canyon.  The  mine  did  pay  a  dividend  and  I  got  my  comfortable  cabin 
in  the  mountains,  one  of  my  most  cherished  possessions. 
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left  on  board:  Lynn  D.  Taylor, 
On  Timp's  saddle  about  1913.   From  left,     Verdun  John,  Truman  Partridge, 
Arthur  D.   Taylor,  John  D .   Dixon,  Royden    Rulon  S-   Dixon,  Donnel  Powel- 
uangerfield,  Victor  R.   Taylor,  Henry  D.     son>  Victor  Ashworth.  In  water, 
Taylor,  Arthur  N.     Taylor  (father),     J.     A-  N'  Taylor  (his  father),  Henry 
Hunter  Manson,  Fred  Dixon,  Walter  Dixon.  D'  Taylor,  and  Fred  W.  Dixon. 


On  front  porch  of  cabin  at  Wildwood.  From  left:  Front  row, 
(sister) ,  Sarah  Dixon  (cousin) ,  Edna  Dixon  (cousin) .  Second 
Grandmother  Sarah  DeGrey  Dixon  and  Grandmother  Eliza  Nicholls 
lor.  Back  row,  0.  Kenneth  Taylor,  his  mother,  Maria  Dixon  Taylor, 
his  sister,  Ruth  Taylor.  Pictured  at  right  in  Wildwood  pasture: 
Henrv  D.  Taylor,  left,  and  0.  Kenneth  Taylor,  with  their  Jersey  cow 
in  back. 
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Wildwood  Swimming  Hole 


Standing:  Clarence  Taylor.  Sitting  in  Provo  River:  Paul 
Dixon,  Maurine  Dixon,  unknown,  Kenneth  Taylor,  Katy  Cald- 
erwood,  Allie  Dixon.  Standing:  Alice  Taylor.  Sitting  in 
rear:  unknown,  unknown.  Standing  in  rear:  Donald  (Sanky) 
Dixon. 


Standing:  Clarence  Taylor.  Sitting  in  Provo  River:  Paul 
Dixon,  Maurine  Dixon,  unknown,  Kenneth  Taylor,  Katy  Cald- 
erwood,  Allie  Dixon.  Sitting  in  rear:  unknown,  unknown. 
Standing  in  rear:     Donald   (Cankv)  Dixon. 
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Wildwood  Pasture 


Kate  Tavlor,  Fred  Taylor,  Maria  D.  Taylor,  Ruth  Taylor 
and  Kenneth  Taylor. 
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CHAPTER  4 

MISSION  TO  ENGLAND  AND  PATRIARCHAL  BLESSING 


Kenneth  Taylor  at  the  time  of  his  missi 


In  the  fall  of  1934,  the  First  Presidency  sent  Kenneth  a  call  to  the 
Great  Britain  Mission.  Just  prior  to  his  departure  in  November,  he 
received  his  Patriarchal  Blessing  from  Patriarch  Joseph  B.  Keeler,  which 
follows : 

Patriarchal  Blessing 

A  blessing  given  by  Joseph  B.  Keeler,  Patriarch,  upon  the  head 
of  Orson  Kenneth  Taylor,  son  of  Arthur  Nicholls  Taylor,  and  Maria 
(Dixon)  Taylor,  born  November  3,  1913,  in  Provo,  Utah  County,  Utah. 

Dear  Brother  Kenneth:  According  to  your  desire,  I  place  my 
hands  upon  your  head  to  confer  a  patriarchal  blessing,  as  I  shall  be 
inspired  for  this  occasion. 

You  are  of  the  chosen  seed,  having  descended  from  Joseph  of 
old,  through  his  son  Ephraim;  thus,  according  to  the  flesh,  you  are 
an  heir  to  a  fulness  of  the  priesthood,  through  faith  and  good 
works.  And  you  shall  inherit,  in  time,  the  promises  made  by  the 
Almighty  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  concerning  their 
posterity.  You  also  have  been  born  of  a  righteous  parentage.  You 
are  also  favored  of  the  Lord  in  many  ways.  You  are  a  son  of 
destiny.  Inasmuch  as  the  blessings  of  the  priesthood  were  promised 
you  in  the  heavens  before  you  came  to  earth — and  this  because  of 
your  faith  and  good  works  during  the  spiritual  life.  Take  comfort 
in  this,  because  it  is  a  partial  reward  for  your  former  diligence  in 
the  cause  of  the  Redeemer. 

And  inasmuch  as  you  have  been  selected  as  an  ambassador  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  preach  His  gospel  to  a  dying  world — dying 
spiritually — is  an  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  you  are  held  by 
the  Holy  Priesthood  here,  and  by  your  Heavenly  Father.  I  say,  go 
forth  as  a  messenger  of  truth,  with  faith  and  courage  in  your  heart; 
and  if  you  are  humble  and  prayerful  and  will  put  your  trust  in  the 
Lord  you  shall  be  able  to  do  much  good.  Many  will  rejoice  in  your 
words,  and  will  respect  and  honor  you  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord.  At 
times,  however,  the  adversary  will  cross  your  pathway  and  try  to 
make  futile  your  works  and  words.  But  he  shall  not  accomplish  his 
designs,  provided  your  faith  fails  you  not.  So  I  say,  go  forth  in 
faith,  not  fearing,  for  you  shall  be  preserved  in  life  and  limb  and 
return  to  home  and  friends  in  honor  and  safety,   in  due  time. 

You  have  many  things  awaiting  you  which  are  important  in  life. 
It  is  also  your  privilege  in  due  time  to  enter  into  the  marriage 
relation  with  one  of  the  choice  daughters  of  Zion.  And  if  you 
follow  Che  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  will  be  through  the 
Everlasting  Covenant.     Posterity  will  bless  your  union. 

I  bless  you  also  in  health  and  strength  of  body.  This  blessing 
will  be  yours  during  a  long  life,  provided  you  are  wise  and  prudent 
in  your  living.  I  bless  you  also  spiritually,  and  mentally.  You 
have  many  talents  which  are  gifts  of  the  Spirit;  these  will  be 
manifest  as  time  goes  on.  You  are  blessed  with  faith  which  is  one 
of  the  gifts  of  God  to  you.  You  may  increase  this  gift  by  putting 
into   action   the  many  good   things  which   the   spirit   of   the  Lord  shall 
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suggest  to  your  mind.  You  may  hear  wondrous  things  that  come 
through  the  gospel  teachings;  you  may  hear  great  things  spoken  by 
righteous  men  and  teachers.  Now  if  you  will  act  upon  such  as  they 
come  to  you,  they  will  become  knowledge — and  from  thence  you  may 
walk  in  the  light  of  truth. 

You  have  the  gift  of  wisdom;  therefore  consider  well  that  which 
comes  before  you  day  by  day.  Act  on  your  best  judgment;  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Almighty  you  shall  prosper.  Read  the 
scriptures  and  the  sayings  of  the  prophets;  study  the  revelations  of 
the  Almighty  to  man — for  there  is  a  power  within  you  that  will  lead 
you  to  the  right  interpretation  thereof.  .  In  the  near  future  you 
shall  be  called  to  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  Seek  knowledge 
therefore  from  every  source  at  your  command  and  the  Lord  will 
sanctify  and  bless  your  efforts.  You  shall  also  be  called  into 
councils  of  the  priesthood  and  be  able  to  devise  ways  and  means  for 
the  benefit  of  Zion  in  connection  with  your  brethren. 

You  are  living  in  a  critical  period  of  the  world's  history. 
Much  fear  is  taking  hold  of  the  hearts  of  men.  This  condition  will 
continue,  especially  among  the  wayward  and  with  those  who  receive 
not  the  spirit  of  the  Lord.  But  be  not  discouraged  at  the  turmoil 
and  confusion  among  men;  but  keep  your  eye  continually  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  Church;  follow  their  counsels,  and  you  shall  come 
safely  through  all  trials  and  tribulations. 

I  seal  upon  you  the  blessings  of  the  resurrection.  If  you  are 
living  in  the  flesh  when  the  Savior  comes— -and  you  have  been 
obedient  to  His  commandments — your  body  will  be  changed  from 
mortality  to  immortality  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  But  if  your 
spirit  has  gone  on  before  your  body  shall  be  called  up,  and  you 
shall  join  the  Savior  and  His  saints  when  they  come  to  dwell  a 
thousand  years  upon  the  earth. 

Now  dear  brother,  look  forward  to  these  promises — and  to  other 
blessings  which  will  flow  unto  you— -for  they  are  true  and  faithful 
and  will  be  realized  in  due  time. 

I    seal    and    pronounce    this    blessing    upon  you   by   virtue   of  the 

Holy  Priesthood,  and  by  my  calling  therein,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Amen. 

Provo,  Utah,  November  3,  1934  I  si     JOSEPH  B.  KEELER 

On  November  14,  1934,  Ken  left  his  brave  Mother  and  ailing  Father, 
not  knowing  if  he  would  ever  see  his  Father  again  in  this  life.  He 
boarded  the  train  in  Salt  Lake  City  en  route  to  his  missionary  field  of 
labor  in  England. 

The  Arthur  N.  Taylor  family,  members  of  the  Provo  Third  Ward,  and 
especially  the  Provo  Third  Ward  bishop,  Alfred  E.  Eves,  were  most 
thrilled  and  delighted  with  his  mission  call.  England  was  the  same 
mission    that    his    Father    had    served    in    1900-1903.      Bishop    Eves    and  his 
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wife  had  been  taught  the  gospel  by  Ken's  Father  and  had  joined  the  Church 
while  his  parents  were  there.  This  was  also  the  place  where  three  of 
Ken's  grandparents  had  joined  the  Church. 

They  were  George  Taylor  and  his  wife,  Eliza  Nicholls  Taylor,  and 
Sarah  DeGrey,  who  later  married  Henry  Aldous  Dixon.  His  fourth 
grandparent,  Henry  Aldous  Dixon,  was  converted  in  Grahamstown ,  South 
Africa.  Later  he  served  as  a  missionary  in  England  in  1860-61  while 
waiting  for  passage  to  South  Africa,  where  he  was  sent  by  President 
Brigham  Young  to  fill  a  mission.  In  1879  he  was  sent  on  a  second  mission 
to  England. 

Ken's  first  mission  assignment  was  to  the  Southsea-Portsmouth 
District,  and  he  was  most  fortunate  in  having  a  mature,  energetic, 
devoted,  and  dedicated  Elder  by  the  name  of  Richard  G.  Harston  as  his 
first  missionary  companion.  He  immediately  caught  the  missionary  spirit 
and  plunged  into  the  work  with  enthusiasm  and  vigor.  Portsmouth  was  the 
birthplace  of  his  grandmother  Eliza  Nicholls  Taylor.  In  due  time  he 
became  president  of  the  Portsmouth  District. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  this  district  that  word  of  the  death  of  his 
Father  was  brought  by  his  first  companion,  whom  he  admired  so  much. 

The  following  is  the  letter  that  Ken  wrote  to  his  Mother,  telling 
her  how  he  felt  upon  receiving  word  of  his  Father's  passing: 

45  Gains  Road 
Southsea,  Hants, 
England 

September  21 ,  1935 

Dearest  Mother: 

I  received  yours  and  Ruth's  letters  yesterday  and  then  had 
Elder  Harston  pay  me  a  visit  today  and  gave  me  the  news. 

I  am  certainly  glad  that  you  have  kept  me  posted  on  Father's 
actual  condition,  because  I  was  prepared  for  the  news  and  it  wasn't 
nearly  so  hard  as  if  it  had  come  all  at  once.  Gee!  Brother  Harston 
is  wonderful,  he  came  all  the  way  down  from  London  and  stayed  most 
of  the  day. 

Mother,  isn't  it  wonderful  to  have  the  knowledge  of  this 
wonderful  Gospel,  to  know  of  the  everlasting  joys  it  holds  in  store 
for  all  of  us.  Before  coming  on  my  mission  I  looked  upon  the 
parting  of  this  life  with  a  much  different  frame  of  mind  than  I  now 
have.  Isn't  it  wonderful  to  know  that  after  we  have  finished  our 
great  service  on  the  earth,  we  are  advanced  and  taken  on  to  higher 
degrees  of  learning  and  teaching.  I  know  of  nothing  more  certain 
than  that  Father  had  a  still  greater  work  to  do  and  that  it  had  to 
be  done  now,  therefore  he  was  advanced,  because  he  is  one  of  the 
Lord's  chosen  servants. 
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Many  has  been  the  time  when  I  have  been  out  tract ing  and  come 
across  someone  that  has  just  had  one  of  their  loved  ones  pass  away. 
But  do  you  know,  Mother,  when  I  explained  the  true  meaning  of  death 
to  them  their  eyes  lighted  up  and  they  felt  different  all  over.  If 
such  people  are  made  brighter  by  just  hearing  of  it,  how  much  better 
off  are  we  with  having  it  as  our  own  certain  knowledge. 

It  is  funny  but  I  had  a  strange  feeling  come  over  me  all  day 
Tuesday,  the  10th.  Somehow  I  felt  that  something  had  taken  place 
and  have  been  rather  expecting  news  ever  since. 

I  know  that  Father  is  not  dead,  he  has  just  gone  on  a  little 
journey  through  the  mist  of  life  to  the  great  and  glorious  valley  of 
Eternal  Life  where  he  is  preparing  and  arranging  conditions  for  us, 
so  that  when  we  are  ready  to  go  and  meet  him,  he  will  have  things 
all  prepared  for  us,  everything  will  there  be  set  in  perfect  order, 
just  as  in  this  life  he  has  always  taken  care  of  our  wants  and  needs 
and  kept  things  running  smoothly.  It  just  brought  to  mind  a  little 
bit  of  poetry; 

There  is  no  death  in  God's  great  world, 
But  one  eternal  scene  of  change. 
The  flag  of  life  is  never  furled; 
It  only  takes  a  wider  range. 
Then  let  us  speak  not  of  the  dead, 
For  none  are  dead — all  live — all  love; 
Our  friends  have  only  changed — have  sped 
From  lower  homes  to  homes  above. 

I  know  that  things  are  going  smoothly  with  you  at  home.  With 
the  Lord's  help,  everything  is  going  to  come  out  for  the  best. 
Always  keep  me  posted  on  finances  and  general  conditions  there.  I 
want  to  live  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  want  to  make  it  easy  on  you 
at  home. 

May  the  Lord  bless  you  with  every  blessing  possible  and  may  he 
give  you  all  the  comfort  that  is  necessary  for  carrying  on  of  your 
work  here.    And  as  the  proverb  goes,  "Life  is  good"!   !  ! 

As  ever  your  loving  son  and  brother, 

I  si  Orson  Kenneth 


After  nearly  two  years  in  the  mission  field,  the  damp,  foggy, 
English  weather  started  telling  on  Ken's  health.  His  mission  president, 
Joseph  J.  Cannon,  was  aware  of  his  health  condition  and  was  very  much 
concerned  about  it.  He  suggested  that  Ken  be  released.  So,  on  December 
3,  1936,  like  it  or  not,  he  was  released  from  his  mission  to  return  home 
by  way  of  Paris,  France. 
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This  verse  was  composed  by  Kenneth  on  Mother's  Day,  May  1936s 

You,  Mother  have  given  me  something, 

In  which  no  other  could  do. 

You  have  given  me  something  far  greater 

Than  all  riches  the  world  ever  knew. 

You  have  given  me  life  and  the  gospel, 

With  the  key  to  the  gate  of  life. 

Not  a  life  that  ends  with  sorrows, 

Or  one  that  brings  discontent  and  strife. 

True,  life  is  a  gate  called  eternal, 

The  key  of  giving  will  let  you  through. 

Dear  Mother  you've  shown  through  your  actions 

To  have  courage  and  follow  you  through. 

Ken   wrote   this   letter  on   learning  of   the  death  of  his   good  friend, 
Berlyn  Williams: 

123  Abington  Ave. 
Northampton,  Northants,  England 

January  11 ,  1936 

Dear  Mother  and  Family: 

I  have  just  stopped  for  a  few  moments  to  read  over  some  of  your 
past  letters  this  afternoon.  My!  but  things  have  certainly  been 
happening  of  late.  Your  faithful  letters  came  thru  this  morning  and 
was  very  surprised  to  know  you  were  still  at  Janet's. 

The  news  of  Berlyn' s  death  was  a  little  hard  to  take,  for  we 
have  always  been  such  pals.  We  seemed  to  understand  each  other 
pretty  well  because  of  the  many  experiences  we  have  had  throughout 
our  lives.  Many  times  before  I  left,  when  Berlyn  and  I  were  in  the 
mountains  together  or  some  other  place,  we  would  talk  of  the  time 
when  we  both  should  fulfill  missions  to  some  part  of  the  world. 
Now,  it  seems,  Mother,  that  we  both  have  our  desires  fulfilled.  His 
mission,  however,  is  a  little  different  than  we  anticipated.  But, 
he  has  a  great  mission,  no  doubt  even  greater  than  the  one  which  I 
am  on,  for  there  where  he  is  now  working  there  are  thousands  of 
young  people  just  as  we  are  who  are  anxiously  waiting  for  just  such 
a  person  as  Berlyn  who  has  lived  such  a  clean,  honest,  upright  life 
to  give  them  the  wonderful  spiritual  food  which  will  enable  them  to 
gain  that  glorious  desired  place  of  Eternal  Life. 

It  seems  that  through  our  prayers  we  are  able  to  get  very  near 
to  our  Heavenly  Father  and  those  whom  he  has  working  there.  I  don't 
know,  Mother,  it  just  seems  that  something  has  been  telling  me  for 
the  past  few  days  that  Berlyn  has  been  working  there  and  especially 
among  the  young  people.  Although  two  great  seas  divide  our  missions 
at  the  present  time,  some  day  we  shall  both  be  in  the  same  mission 
field  and  there  we  will  be  able  to  reiterate  to  each  other  our 
experiences  while  being  apart.  I  do  hope  that  in  some  way,  Mother, 
you  may  be  able  to  make  it  easier  for  his  dear  Mother  and  Father  and 
Carol;  they  are  indeed  very  dear  people  and  have  done  many  things 
for  me. 
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Each  day  seems  to  bring  me  more  deliberately  and  clearly,  that 
there  is  a  life  after  death  and  one  that  is  far  more  glorious  and 
wonderful  than  we  might  understand.  Just  as  Job  says,  "For  I  know 
that  my  redeemer  lives,  and  that  tho  after  my  skin,  worms  destroy 
this  body,  yet  in  the  flesh  shall  I  see  Gode"  I  feel  and  know  this 
just  as  certain  as  Job  did,  and  tho  some  pass  thru  the  door  to  the 
next  room,  it  won't  be  long  before  we  shall  all  have  the  same 
pri vi lege . 

You  will  probably  think  me  preaching  a  sermon,  but  it  just 
makes  me  feel  this  way,  because  I  know  Berlyn  is  happy  and  is  really 
living  up  to  my  slogan,  "Today  is  the  best  day  of  my  life." 

Your  loving  son, 

I  si  Orson  Kenneth 
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Left  to  right:  Elder  Arthur  W.  Jorgensen,  Hyrum, 
Utah;  Bro.  Dennis  Collins,  Local;  Elder  Marvin  G. 
Butterworth,  Salt  Lake  City;  Elder  Wm.  B.  Hawkins 
LeGrande,  Oregon;  Elder  0.  Kenneth  Taylor,  Provo, 
Utah.  St.  George  Church  of  Kidderminster,  March, 
19  36. 
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0.  Kenneth  Taylor,  first  row,  and  missionaries. 


Elder  Taylor  and 
companion . 


Kenneth  with  members  in  England, 
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CHAPTER  5 
COURTSHIP  AND  MARRIAGE 


Following  Ken's  eventful  mission  in  1936,  he  again  entered  the  BYU. 
He  joined  the  Bricker  Social  Unit  and  the  business  fraternity,  Alpha 
Kappa  Psi,  where  he  served  as  its  vice-president  for  one  year.  Upon  the 
organization  of  the  Associated  Men's  Students,  he  became  a  member  of  its 
first  council. 

In  June  1939  Ken  and  his  sister  Ruth  were  graduated  from  the  BYU. 
He  spent  one  summer  attending  the  University  of  Denver,  working 
part-time,  and  living  with  his  sister  Alice  and  her  husband,  ElRoy  Nelson. 

After  his  graduation  from  BYU,  Ken's  brother  Lynn  invited  him  to 
enter  the  employ  of  Dixon  Taylor  Russell  Company  to  assist  in  the 
advertising  department,  and  then  to  expand  into  the  interior  decoration 
field. 

Realizing  the  need  for  specialized  training,  he  enrolled  and 
attended  a  special  course  in  interior  decoration  at  the  New  York  School 
of  Interior  Decorating  during  the  summer  of  1940. 

Just  before  leaving  for  his  mission  in  November  1934,  his  cousin 
Howard  Dixon  had  introduced  him  to  Ethelyn  Peterson,  a 
great-granddaughter  of  Canute  Peterson,  who  was  assigned  to  Sanpete 
County  by  Brigham  Young.  Ethelyn  was  the  daughter  of  Peter  Canute 
Peterson  and  Ethel  Rawlings  Peterson.  Her  mother's  parents,  William  S. 
and  Margaret  Gillespie  Rawlings,  owned  a  summer  home  in  Wildwood  in  Provo 
Canyon  near  the  ANT  cabin. 

After  her  graduation  from  BYU,  Ethelyn  taught  one  year  in  the  high 
school  at  Spanish  Fork.  The  summer  following,  she  spent  on  the  North  Rim 
of  the  Grand  Canyon,  working  in  the  lodge.  During  their  courtship,  Ken 
made  many  trips  to  these  spots.  When  they  decided  to  be  married,  they 
determined  that  they  would  make  their  trip  East  to  study  interior 
decoration  partly  a  honeymoon. 

On  June  27,  1940,  they  were  married  and  sealed  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Temple.  Performing  the  ceremony  was  Nicholas  G.  Smith,  first  counselor 
to  Stephen  L.  Chipman,  president  of  the  Temple.  Immediately  after  the 
wedding  dinner,  the  newly  married  couple  left  by  train  for  New  York  City. 

In  New  York  they  were  fortunate  to  secure  the  apartment  of  the 
William  F.  Edwards,  who  were  spending  the  summer  farther  out  on  Long 
Island . 

While  attending  the  school,  the  newlyweds  were  able  to  visit  many  of 
the  museums,  art  galleries,  plays  and  musicals,  the  World's  Fair,  and  see 
much  more  of  the  "Big  City,"  than  the  ordinary  tourists. 

After  successfully  completing  his  schooling  with  honors  in  New  York, 
Ken  and  Ethelyn  returned  to  Provo  in  September  of  1940,  where  Ken  caught 
a  severe  cold,  which  forced  him  to  bed.  He  had  become  ill  in  New  York 
City. 

He  had  planned  on  continuing  with  his  work  at  DTR  Co.  in  the 
advertising  department,  as  well  as  assuming  more  responsibility  in  the 
interior  decoration  department. 
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While  Ken  was  in  bed  with  the  cold,  Ethelyn  went  house-hunting  and 
was  fortunate  in  finding  the  home  of  William  J.  Lewis's  mother  on  Sixth 
West,  just  south  of  the  old  Lewis  family  home.  This  home  was  within 
walking  distance  of  work  and  was  in  the  Provo  Third  Ward,  of  which  he  had 
been  a  member  all  of  his  life  and  loved  so  much.  It  was  close  to  the 
majority  of  his  relatives  and  many  of  his  friends. 


Courtship  and  Marriage  to  Orson  Kenneth  Taylor 
By  Ethelyn  Peterson  Taylor 


It  is  strange  that  I  did  not  meet  Ken  at  Wildwood  during  one  of 
the  summers  that  the  Peterson  Family  vacationed  with  Grandpa  and 
Grandma  Rawlings,  for  the  Arthur  Nicholls  Taylor  cabin  was  the  third 
one  to  the  south  from  where  Grandpa  had  built  the  charming  Rawlings 
cabin.  The  Taylors  spent  many  summers  at  what  Ken  referred  to  as 
the  ANT  house. 

However,  I  did  meet  Ken's  cousin,  Howard  Banks  Dixon,  with  whom 
I  oftened  played  tennis  when  we  were  in  our  teens.  Howard  and  I 
also  corresponded  during  high  school  years.  He  talked  and  wrote 
often  of  his  wonderful  cousin,  Ken. 

Then  one  day  outside  Room  D  by  the  bannister  of  the  stairway  at 
the  Education  Building  of  BYU,  Howard  introduced  me  to  Ken  who  was 
leaving  shortly  for  a  mission.  I  was  impressed  with  Howard's 
handsome  cousin.  He  was  tall,  straight,  and  well  built.  He  had 
beautiful  curly,  auburn  hair,  bright  blue  eyes,  and  a  ready  smile. 
He  was  wearing  a  good-looking  suit  and  a  hat — not  the  usual  college 
dress . 

Two  years  later,  in  the  fall  of  1936,  I  was  playing  ping-pong 
with  Mary  Ellen  Stoddard,  Frank  VanWagenen,  and  George  Killian  at 
the  VanWagenen  home.  Right  in  the  middle  of  an  exciting  game, 
George  said  he  would  have  to  leave  to  go  to  a  "welcome  home"  for  one 
of  his  missionary  friends.  I  was  not  eager  to  leave  the  game,  but 
George  was  determined  to  go. 

We  went  to  the  sacrament  meeting  at  the  Third  Ward  in  Provo. 
His  missionary  friend  turned  out  to  be  Orson  Kenneth  Taylor.  He 
gave  an  excellent  report  of  his  mission. 

Following  is  an  interesting  entry  from  the  EIRoy  Nelson  Family 
History  by  EIRoy  Nelson: 

Kenneth  Taylor,  the  family's  youngest,  stayed  with  us  in  Troy 
for  a  few  days  on  his  way  home  from  his  mission  in  Great 
Britain.  This  was  in  late  fall  1936.  I  had  met  Ken  in 
mid-October  1934  at  East  Orange  when  Ken  was  on  his  way  to  the 
mission,  and  a  group  of  missionaries  were  riding  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  on  the  last  leg  of  the  trip 
from  Utah  to  New  York.  I  met  the  train  at  a  one-minute  stop  at 
the    East    Orange    Station,    didn't    see    Ken,     but    did    see  Neff 
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Smart.  I  climbed  aboard  the  train  and  had  ten  miles  of  train 
ride  to  the  end  of  the  line  at  Hoboken.  I  had  found  Ken  and 
convinced  him  to  spend  the  day  riding  around  parts  of  New 
Jersey.  A  message  was  sent  to  Paul  Dixon  (who  was  to  meet  the 
ferry  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  Hudson)  that  I  would  deliver 
Ken  to  Paul  that  evening. 

The  visit  with  Ken  was  very  important.  He  was  the  only  member 
of  the  Arthur  Taylor  family  I  had  never  met.  It  seemed  that  I 
had  to  get  approval  of  the  entire  family  before  Alice  would 
answer  my  question. 

During  a  conversation  with  friends,  it  was  mentioned  that  Ken's 
girl  friend,  Elaine  Brimhall,  had  "waited  for  him."  I  thought  no 
more  of  this  returned  missionary. 

Later  on  I  remember  seeing  Ken  at  a  British  missionary  reunion 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  As  I  recall,  my  escort  was  Harold  Smith,  and  he 
traded  a  dance  with  Ken. 

Near  the  beginning  of  1937,  I  was  surprised  when  Ken  telephoned 
me  one  evening  and  asked  if  I  would  go  with  a  former  missionary 
companion  to  a  dance.  I  don't  remember  much  about  the  evening 
except  that  I  was  impressed  with  what  a  splendid  gentleman  Kenneth 
Taylor  was.     He  was  outgoing  and  had  many  friends. 

The  latter  part  of  January,  Ken  invited  me  to  go  for  a  ride  to 
Wildwood  to  check  on  his  parents'  cabin.  It  was  a  wintry,  cold  day, 
but  a  scenic  drive  in  the  snowy  splendor.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
became  ill,  and  I  didn't  see  him  for  a  long  time. 

During  spring  quarter  we  dated  occasionally.  He  belonged  to 
many  social  groups:  Delta  Phi  (missionary  fraternity),  Alpha  Kappa 
Psi  (business  fraternity),  and  the  Bricker  Social  Unit.  Each  of 
these  organizations  had  a  formal  dinner  dance  each  year  and  an 
invitational  dance  to  which  they  invited  friends.  When  I  would  go 
with  Ken  to  these  occasions,  he  would  not  dance,  but  we'd  enjoy 
watching  others.     Many  were  thoughtful  and  exchanged  dances  with  us. 

Spring  quarter  of  1937  was  a  busy  time  for  me.  I  attended 
classes  in  the  mornings  and  worked  for  Brother  E.  H.  Holt  (BYU 
Treasurer)  in  the  afternoon.  My  affiliations  were  with  the  Girls 
Glee  Club,  the  Sanpete  Club,  Val  Norn  Social  Unit,  and  White  Key 
Honorary  group.     I  was  vice  president  of  the  senior  class. 

Alice  and  Beth  Todd,  Ella  Greenwood,  and  I  "batched  it"  in  the 
basement  of  the  home  of  Ike  and  May  Young.  The  outside  walls  were 
damp  with  water  seeping  down;  it  was  cold  with  poor  accommodations 
and  not  a  desirable  place  to  live.  However,  it  helped  to  get  us 
through  college  on  $25  per  month  which  covered  everything  but  our 
tui  tion . 

Alice  Todd  was  dating  Royden  Braithwaite,  the  president  of  the 
senior  class,  and  Beth  was  "going  steady"  with  Gordon  Snow,  the 
handsome    son    of    Professor    William    J.     Snow.        Occasionally    I  was 
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attending  school  activities  with  Ken.  What  an  exciting,  fun  quarter 
it  was! 

I  was  surprised  when  Ken  invited  me  to  go  to  the  Bricker 
Festival  which  was  held  at  the  close  of  school.  This  weekend  was  at 
Wildwood  where  the  girls  stayed  at  the  Taylor  cabin  and  the  fellows, 
as  I  remember,  were  at  the  Holt  cabin.  The  Bricker  "goats"  did  the 
cooking  and  other  work.  Our  time  was  spent  hiking,  playing  games, 
and  visiting. 

During  the  Bricker  Festival  Ken  and  I  had  many  opportunities  to 
have  long  discussions.  He  talked  about  his  family,  of  his  great 
respect  and  love  for  his  parents.  He  spoke  of  his  last  visit  with 
his  Father  before  he  left  for  his  mission  to  England.  His  Father 
told  him  at  that  time  that  he  would  never  see  him  again.  He  had 
been  thrilled  to  go  to  Birmingham  where  his  Father  and  later  his 
Mother  served  as  missionaries.- 

Once  at  a  Bricker  Invitational  in  Springville  at  the  Armory, 
Ken  had  told  me  that  his  brothers  would  be  there.  He  admired  Lynn 
and  Henry  and  was  eager  for  me  to  meet  them.  I  remember  dancing 
with  both  of  them  and  being  nervous  hoping  that  they  would  like  me. 

Because  Art  and  his  family  lived  just  across  the  driveway  from 
Mother  and  Father  Taylor,  Ken  was  close  to  Art.  Ken  was  especially 
fond  of  Lynn  because  they  worked  together  at  DTR  Company.  He 
admired  Henry,  particularly  for  his  business  acumen. 

Ken  enjoyed  talking  with  Elton,  the  third  son  in  the  family. 
He  always  had  many  interesting  anecdotes  to  tell.  Ken  admired  his 
going  to  Price  to  manage  the  store.  At  first,  Ethel,  his  wife,  was 
not  anxious  to  go;  so  Father  Taylor  said  that  if  they  tried  it  for  a 
year  and  Ethel  did  not  like  it,  he  would  see  that  they  were 
transferred  back  to  Provo. 

Ken  was  tremendously  fond  of  Alice.  It  seemed  that  he  felt 
that  he  could  share  his  confidences  with  her  more  than  any  other 
member  of  the  family.     They  used  to  talk  for  hours  in  the  evenings. 

Clarence  was  Ken's  closest  brother  and  friend,  and  they  shared 
their  bedroom.  Ken  worried  about  Clarence;  he  felt  that  he  did  not 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  offered  him  at  DTR's.  He  also  was 
concerned  that  Clarence  didn't  date. 

Ruth  was  described  as  a  sister  who  "didn't  have  a  lazy  bone  in 
her  body."  He  admired  her  happy  disposition  and  her  willingness  to 
do  more  than  her  part.  The  only  concern  he  had  about  Ruth  was  that 
she  was  a  little  overweight.  In  fact,  he  said,  "I've  promised  Ruth 
to  buy  her  a  new  dress  if  she  will  lose  ten  pounds." 

Occupational ly ,  Ken  said  that  the  thing  he  desired  most  was  to 
see  that  his  Father's  business  was  a  success,  because  his  Father  had 
worked  so  hard  to  establish  Dixon  Taylor  Russell  Company. 
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I  told  Ken  that  I  thought  that  being  associated  with  a  college 
or  university  would  be  the  ideal  life.  In  response  to  my  idea,  he 
gave  me  a  lecture  on  the  importance  of  business.  He  traced  history 
back  to  the  Phoenicians  and  stated  the  importance  of  business,  how 
trade  and  commerce  had  influenced  the  world. 

It  was  during  one  of  our  long  talks  at  the  Bricker  Festival 
that  he  told  me  about  his  life.  He  reviewed  his  frail  physical 
condition  brought  on  by  rheumatic  fever  when  he  was  young.  This 
disease  had  weakened  his  heart.  He  had  had  a  recurrence  of 
rheumatic  fever  when  in  England  on  his  mission. 

The  gospel  was  the  most  important  thing  in  Ken's  life,  and  he 
had  a  strong,  fervent  testimony.  His  mission  was  his  greatest 
experience. 

The  Bricker  Festival  was  a  delightful  and  meaningful  way  of 
completing  my  college  days. 

During  the  summer  of  1937,  I  was  employed  at  the  North  Rim  of 
the  Grand  Canyon,  first  as  a  switchboard  operator  and  then  as  the 
postmistress  and  secretary  to  the  manager,  William  J.  Larsen.  Ken 
and  I  corresponded  during  the  summer. 

In  September  I  began  teaching  at  Spanish  Fork  High  School,  and 
I  saw  Ken  often  on  weekends.  He  wanted  to  know  when  my  birthday 
was,  but  I  wouldn't  tell  him.  Somehow  he  learned  the  date.  On 
December  2  he  came  to  Spanish  Fork  and  brought  me  a  nice  leather 
memo  book.  Inside  he  did  some  art  and  wrote,  "This  is  to  remind  you 
that  your  birthday  comes  on  December  2." 

That  Christmas  I  did  not  know  whether  or  not  I  should  give  him 
a  gift.  I  talked  the  matter  over  with  my  sister,  Margaret,  and  she 
thought  that  a  book  might  be  appropriate.  The  evening  before  I  left 
for  the  holidays  at  Ephraim,  he  gave  me  a  beautiful  necklace  with  a 
topaz  stone  and  a  nice  compact. 

Ken  was  graduated  the  spring  of  1939,  the  same  year  as  his 
sister,  Ruth.  As  I  recall,  he  went  to  Denver  University  for  the 
summer  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  EIRoy  Nelson,  Alice's  husband. 
He  stayed  with  them.  We  corresponded  frequently,  and  he  wrote  often 
of  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  the  Nelsons.  He  enjoyed  his 
business  courses  at  the  University  of  Denver. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  EIRoy's  history: 

Again,  Alice  and  Arthur  were  to  live  at  Wildwood.  Then  Kenneth 
Taylor  wanted  to  know  all  about  the  school  of  retailing  at  D.U. 
and  decided  to  go  with  me  to  summer  school.  I  could  use  him 
for  part-time  work  in  selecting  graduate  students  for  the  Sloan 
Foundation  scholarships  and  his  help  in  outlining  the  program. 

While  in  Provo,  Kenneth  Taylor  had  noted  that  the  University  of 
Denver  had  excellent  marketing,  retailing,  and  advertising 
departments    and    that    courses    were    available    throughout    the  10 
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weeks  of  summer.  So  he  drove  with  me  from  Provo  and  would  also 
live  at  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  carry  a  half  course  load  in 
retailing  and  related  courses  and  assist  me  on  a  half-time 
basis  in  establishing  the  Sloan  Foundation  Program  including 
appraising  the  more  than  1,000  applications  for  ten  graduate 
scholarships  at  the  University  of  Denver  beginning  in  September, 

When  he  returned  from  Denver,  he  and  Clarence  took  a  trip  to 
Grand  Canyon.  My  dear  friend,  Ila  Schow,  was  working  there  with  me 
temporarily.     It  was  a  pleasant  time  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Larsen  invited  me  to  go  with  him  to  Sun  Valley  where  he 
would  be  managing  Sun  Valley  Lodge.  I  was  released  from  my  contract 
for  a  second  year  of  teaching  at  Spanish  Fork  High  School.  Before 
leaving,  Ken  asked  me  to  wear  his  pin — it  was  his  British  Mission 
pin  which  he  said  he  treasured  more  than  any  of  his  other  pins. 
Just  before  I  was  ready  to  go,  Ken  had  an  acute  attack  of 
appendicitis  and  had  surgery.  My  brother-in-law,  Clifton  Ottosen, 
said  he  thought  that  was  wise  of  me  to  put  my  boy  friend  in  the 
hospital  before  going  away. 

We  wrote  often  during  the  winter  season.  At  Christmas  he  sent 
me  an  Elgin  watch  which  I  thought  was  really  beautiful. 

I  returned  to  Utah  the  latter  part  of  March  and  was  employed  at 
the  University  of  Utah.  At  this  time  I  lived  with  Clifton  and 
Margaret.  Ken  and  I  had  many  happy  times  together;  we  did 
interesting  things.  Our  dating  took  place  during  the  Great 
Depression  and  money  was  limited.  Seldom  did  we  eat  out.  When  we 
did,  it  was  at  the  Mayflower  Restaurant  on  Main  Street  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  We  would  have  fish  and  chips,  because  this  reminded  Ken  of 
his  experiences  in  England. 

Ken  tried  to  educate  me  about  art,  and  we  saw  many  exhibits. 
Ken  was  talented  in  art  and  photography.  He  endured  musicals  to 
please  me. 

Once  he  came  to  Ephraim  for  New  Year's.  Morgan  Dyreng  of  Manti 
was  a  good  friend  and  invited  Ken  to  stay  with  his  family.  Alice 
Todd  stayed  at  my  home,  as  she  was  dating  Royden  Braithwaite  of 
Manti.  While  we  were  dancing  on  the  "spring  floor"  of  the  Manti 
dance  hall,  I  lost  the  Val  Norn  pin  that  my  sister,  Margaret,  had 
let  me  borrow  to  wear  my  senior  year.  Being  New  Year's  Eve,  the 
floor  was  covered  with  serpentine  and  confetti.  I  felt  terrible 
about  losing  the  pin  that  wasn't  even  mine.  Fortunately  and 
miraculously,  Royden  found  the  pin. 

Ken  wanted  me  to  meet  Janet  and  Joe  Munk  who  lived  in  Logan. 
He  spoke  of  Janet,  a  convert  from  England  who  lived  with  the 
Taylors,  as  his  second  mother.  Rex  Blake  and  his  fiancee,  Zella 
Harding,  drove  with  Ken  and  me  to  Logan,  and  we  were  treated  royally. 

Perhaps  the  most  memorable  event  of  the  spring  was  going  to 
Zion  National  Park  to  see  an  impressive  rendition  of  the  Passion 
Play.  Ken  invited  me  to  go  on  one  condition — that  I  would  have  my 
picture  taken  for  him. 
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Then  one  beautiful  evening  in  May  (May  9,  1940),  Ken  and  I 
hiked  up  to  the  top  of  the  Wildwood  area,  and  he  gave  me  an 
exquisite  diamond  ring.  There  was  a  new  moon  which  he  said  reminded 
him  of  an  engagement  ring;  he  had  chosen  a  round  setting  because 
such  a  stone  meant  eternity. 

He  invited  me  to  go  to  his  home  to  show  my  ring  to  his  Mother. 
I  did  not  know  her,  but  had  been  to  the  Third  Ward  to  a  dinner  where 
she  had  served  with  the  Relief  Society.  I  remember  feeling 
uncomfortable  because  I  was  afraid  she  thought  that  my  neckline  was 
too  low. 

After  exclaiming  over  the  beauty  of  the  ring,  she  left  the 
room.  Soon  she  was  back  with  a  box  which  contained  the  linen  that 
Ken  had  bought  for  her  in  Ireland.  Rather  than  using  it,  she  -had 
put  it  away  for  his  future  wife. 

Then  she  said  something  that  really  surprised  me:  "I  can't 
think  of  a  girl  that  I'd  rather  have  Ken  marry."  Whether  this  was 
her  true  feeling  or  not,  this  gracious  expression  pleased  me. 

Ken  had  been  working  with  Lynn  in  the  advertising  department  of 
DTR  Company,  and  Lynn  encouraged  Ken  to  attend  the  New  York  School 
of  Interior  Decoration  where  he  had  studied.  At  the  time  of  our 
engagement,  I  was  making  the  fabulous  salary  of  $125  a  month,  and 
Ken  was  earning  $80.    Of  course  he  had  a  future  there. 

Our  wedding  date  was  set  for  Thursday,  June  27,  1940,  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Temple.  We  both  had  great  admiration  for  the  then  Elder 
David  0.  McKay  and  had  hoped  that  he  would  perform  the  sealing 
ceremony. 

I  had  always  wanted  to  stay  at  Hotel  Utah,  and  my  parents  made 
this  possible  in  spite  of  the  Great  Depression.  We  checked  into  the 
hotel  on  Wednesday,  June  26.  That  evening  I  went  through  the  Salt 
Lake  Temple  to  receive  my  endowments.  Several  members  of  the  family 
were  there  for  this  occasion. 

Thursday  morning  was  spent  addressing  announcements  of  our 
marriage.  It  was  fun  to  be  in  the  same  room  with  Mother  and  Papa. 
In  the  afternoon  I  had  my  hair  done  by  Zilonka,  supposedly  one  of 
the  best  hairdressers  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Ken  called  for  me  in  the  afternoon  and  said  he  wanted  me  to  go 
with  him  to  the  Beneficial  Life  Insurance  Company.  As  the  time  was 
going  quickly,  I  suggested  that  we  wait.  However,  he  insisted.  He 
named  me  as  the  beneficiary  of  his  insurance. 

Our  marriage  was  scheduled  for  5:00  p.m.  It  was  late  in  the 
day  because  Ken's  brothers  had  to  stay  at  the  store,  and  Mother 
Taylor  had  a  crate  of  cherries  to  bottle. 

Elder  McKay  was  unable  to  perform  the  ceremony  so  Nicholas  G. 
Smith  of  the  temple  presidency,  a  good  friend  of  Grandpa  and  Grandma 
Rawlings,  married  us. 
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Mother,  who  was  an  excellent  seamstress,  had  made  me  a  lovely 
white  satin  wedding  dress.  It  was  a  great  experience  to  be  sealed 
for  time  and  eternity  in  the  magnificent  temple. 

Mother  and  Papa,  with  Margaret's  expert  planning,  arranged  a 
delightful  dinner  at  the  Lion  House.  Ken  and  I  decided  to  keep  the 
guest  list  to  our  immediate  families  with  a  few  exceptions:  Janet 
and  Joe  Munk,  Grandma  Rawlings,  Uncle  Cal ,  and  Aunt  Ruth. 

We  missed  having  Ken's  sister,  Alice,  with  us.  "  She  had 
recently  given  birth  to  their  second  child.  We  also  were  sorry  that 
my  brother,  Knute,  could  not  be  with  us.  He  was  working  as  a  bus 
driver  at  the  Utah  Parks. 

After  dinner  we  all  went  to  the  D&RG  Railroad  Station  where  Ken 
and  I  were  to  leave  for  New  York  City.  Just  before  I  boarded  the 
train,  my  Father  kissed  me  and  put  a  five-dollar  bill  in  my  hand. 

What  a  perfect  wedding  day!  It  was  wonderful  to  be  with  those 
whom  we  loved  and  not  to  have  to  worry  about  a  wedding  reception. 

The  train  was  the  California  Zephyr,  quite  a  classy  way  to 
travel  in  the  forties.  It  had  a  glass  dome  for  sightseeing.  What 
beautiful  scenery  over  the  Rockies,  and  I  remember  especially  the 
Royal  Gorge . 

Alice  and  Roy  Nelson  were  at  the  Denver  Depot  to  meet  us,  and 
we  spent  a  pleasant  day  with  them.  Ken  had  told  me  much  of  his 
appreciation  for  Alice,  and  he  had  expressed  his  gratitude  for  Roy 
and  all  that  he  had  done  for  him.  Alice  and  Roy  were  wonderfully 
hospitable  and  kind  to  us,  and  I  could  see  why  Ken  thought  so  much 
of  them.  They  lived  in  an  attractive  home  that  they  had  planned  and 
built.     Their  little  boys  were  so  cute. 

In  the  evening  they  took  us  for  a  scenic  tour  of  Denver.  Never 
before  had  I  seen  such  pretty  fountains  as  the  ones  in  the  parks  of 
Denver. 

Alice  was  an  excellent  cook  and  had  much  delicious  food  for  us. 

Then  it  was  on  to  the  East.  Having  never  been  out  of  Utah 
except  across  the  border  to  Grand  Canyon  and  a  visit  to  southern 
California,  I  was  excited  with  the  many  sights  from  the  train, 
especially  the  Mississippi  River.  Next  we  were  changing  trains  in 
Chicago  to  go  to  Niagara  Falls.  What  an  experience  that  was.  Ken 
and  I  even  went  underneath  the  falls  in  a  little  boat  called  "The 
Maid  of  the  Mist." 

From  Albany  we  took  a  boat  down  the  Hudson  River.  This  was  one 
of  the  memorable  days  of  my  life.  We  saw  many  historical  and 
interesting  places.  As  we  sailed  along  I  heard  for  the  first  time 
Tchaikowsky ' s  "Andante  Cantabile,"  which  has  been  a  favorite  melody 
of  mine  ever  since.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  I  was  one  of  the 
most  blessed  girls  in  the  world.  Perhaps  this  lovely  poem  expresses 
my  feelings: 
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To  My  Dear  and  Loving  Husband 
by  Anne  Bradstreet 
(1612-1672) 

If  ever  two  were  one,  Chen  surely  we. 

If  ever  man  were  loved  by  wife,  then  thee. 

If  ever  wife  was  happy  in  a  man, 

Compare  with  me,  ye  women,  if  you  can. 

I  prize  thy  love  more  than  whole  mines  of  gold, 

Or  all  the  riches  that  the  East  doth  hold. 

My  love  is  such  that  rivers  cannot  quench, 

Nor  ought  but  love  from  thee  give  recompense. 

Thy  love  is  such  I  can  no  way  repay; 

The  heavens  reward  thee  manifold,  I  pray. 

Then  while  we  live,  in  love  let's  so  persevere, 

That  when  we  live  no  more  we  may  live  ever. 

We  arrived  at  New  York  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  saw  the 
immense,  wondrous  skyline  of  this  greatest  city  in  the  United  States. 

During  the  entire  trip  I  was  amazed  at  how  well  Ken  managed  our 
travels.     He  was  meticulous  in  every  plan. 

We  stayed   a   couple   of   days   at  the   McAlpin   Hotel   where   Ken  had 

been  as  a  missionary.      As   hotels  were  expensive,   we  had   to  quickly 

find  a   place  to  live.      Fortunately,  we  were  walking  down  the  street 

and  met  one  of  my  Val   Norn   sisters,  Laura  Merrill,   who   told  us  that 

William  F.    Edwards    and    his    family  were    leaving    the    city    for  the 

summer.       They    were    hoping    to    find  someone    for    their    apartment  in 

Queens.  What  a  lucky  break  for  us. 

I  had  thought  of  getting  a  job  in  New  York  City,  but  Ken  would 
not  hear  of  it.  He  said  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  wonderful 
summer.  He  had  thought  of  remaining  for  a  year,  as  Henry  had  done, 
and  studying  at  New  York  University.  If  this  were  the  case,  then  I 
could  find  a  job. 

What  an  exciting  time  to  be  in  New  York  City,  the  second  year 
of  the  World's  Fair.  From  Queens  where  we  lived,  it  was  a  short 
ride  on  the  subway,  the  cost  of  which  was  five  cents.  We  were 
thrilled  with  all  of  the  exhibits — the  Trylon  and  the  Perisphere 
which  were  the  logo  statuary  of  the  World's  Fair.  Fortunately,  I 
had  good  friends  back  there  from  BYU.  Besides  Laura  Merrill,  Huitau 
Allred,  her  sister,  Arlene,  and  Moreho,  Webster  Decker  (Moreho's 
husband)  were  there.  Also,  Bob  and  Bessie  Allen,  Paul  and  Ora 
Dixon,  and  others. 

Some  of  those  I  remember  from  Church  were  the  Harvey  Fletchers, 
the  Howard  Driggses,  and  the  0.  Preston  Robinsons.  Dr.  Driggs  was 
an  excellent  Sunday  School  teacher  in  the  Queens  Ward. 

Ora  and  Paul  Dixon  (Ken's  cousin)  invited  us  to  their 
attractive  home  for  a  wonderful  dinner  one  Sunday.  They  were  so 
friendly  and  kind   to  us.      Also,    Barr  Miller  was   in  New  York  City  at 
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that  time.  He  owned  a  car,  and  he  was  very  kind  to  take  us  places. 
I  remember  going  up  to  Washington  Irving' s  Sleepy  Hollow  area  and 
enjoying  that. 

Nadine  Taylor,  Ken's  cousin  and  my  dear  friend,  stayed  with  us 
one  week. 

Ken  was  absorbed  in  his  school  work.  He  enjoyed  his  studies 
and  worked  every  evening  of  the  week  on  assignments.  While  he  would 
study,  I  would  write  thank-you  notes.  How  grateful  I  was  that  I  had 
not  had  showers,  a  wedding  reception,  and  other  social  activities 
requiring  notes  of  appreciation. 

Some  days  I  would  go  to  the  various  department  stores  to  get 
samples  for  some  of  Ken's  projects  at  school.  It  was  interesting  to 
see  the  many  huge  and  amazing  stores. 

Clifton  and  Margaret  had  lived  in  New  York  City,  and  they  gave 
us  suggestions  of  places  we  should  see.  During  the  days  that  Ken 
had  free,  we  went  to  see  the  usual  sights:  Statue  of  Liberty,  the 
Battery,  Riverside  Church,  Grant's  Tomb,  Empire  State  Building, 
Lewissohn  Stadium  attractions,  etc.  Always  I  had  hoped  to  visit  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  but  it  was  closed  in  the  summertime.  However,  I 
did  walk  around  the  building,  which  was  ordinary  in  appearance,  but 
I'm  sure  that  the  inside  was  beautiful. 

An  interesting  experience  happened  one  day.  Ken  suggested  that 
he  was  going  to  take  us  to  one  of  the  lovely  parts  of  New  York  City, 
and  he  was  describing  it.  We  went  on  the  subway,  of  course,  and 
when  we  came  to  the  street  all  I  could  see  were  black  people.  We 
had  taken  the  wrong  subway  and  instead  of  going  to  where  Ken  had 
planned,  we  were  in  Harlem.  I  was  happy  for  the  mistake  because  it 
was  interesting  to  see  this  famous  part  of  New  York  City. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  Ken  and  I  were  invited  to  go  with 
a  group  of  Utahns  to  Jones  Beach.  When  we  arrived,  it  was  cold  and 
windy.  It  was  here  that  I  think  Ken  caught  cold.  He  didn't  feel 
well  for  a  few  days,  but  it  was  near  the  end  of  school,  and  he  kept 
going. 

He  went  to  see  a  doctor  recommended  by  Dr.  Harold  Brown,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Celestia,  Lynn's  wife.  The  doctor  suggested  that 
it  would  be  well  for  Ken  to  get  out  of  the  damp  climate  because  of 
his  history  with  rheumatic  fever.  We  decided  to  take  the  doctor's 
advice  and  go  to  Utah  until  he  felt  better. 

When  Ken  had  purchased  the  round-trip  tickets  to  New  York  City, 
he  felt  that  I  should  see  Washington,  D.C.,  while  in  the  East. 
Therefore,  he  had  routed  the  return  trip  through  the  Nation's 
Capital.  I  could  see  that  he  was  not  well  and  suggested  that  I 
could  see  it  some  other  time,  but  he  insisted  we  go. 

The  night  before  we  left  New  York  City  Ken  remembered  that  he 
had  no  remembrance  to  take  to  his  nieces  and  nephews.  As  careful  as 
he  had  been  not  to  allow  me  to  go  unattended  to  various  places,  that 
evening  after  nine  I  went  alone  on  the  subway  to  the  World's  Fair 
and  bought  some  little  caps  for  each  of  his  nieces  and  nephews. 
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I  remember  going  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  taking  a  tour  of  the 
Capitol,  the  White  House,  and  a  few  other  places;  but  Ken,  I  could 
see,  was  not  well.    Our  trip  home  was  hard  on  him. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Provo,  he  went  to  see  Dr.  Merrill.  In  the 
meantime,  we  had  learned  that  there  was  a  little  home  in  the  Third 
Ward  that  the  Lewises  were  going  to  rent.  Although  I  had  made 
partial  arrangements  for  this  cute  home,  Dr.  Merrill  said  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  Ken  to  be  in  a  place  that  was  well  heated. 
Mother  Taylor  invited  us  to  stay  with  her. 

I  was  hesitant  and  worried  about  the  prospect  of  moving  in  with 
my  mother-in-law  and  her  family,  as  I  had  heard  of  many  unpleasant 
stories  of  such  a  situation.  However,  I  found  this  to  be  one  of  the 
best  experiences  of  my  life  to  have  the  privilege  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  Mother  Taylor  and  her  family. 

Clarence  and  Ruth  were  living  at  home;  Art  and  his  family  were 
next  door.  Lynn,  Henry,  and  their  families  lived  on  the  hill. 
Elton  was  managing  the  DTR  store  in  Price. 

The  doctor  ordered  Ken  to  bed   for  complete  rest.  Mother  Taylor 

was    gracious    in   letting  me   care   for  him,    even   though  I'm   sure  that 

she  could  have  done  a  better  job.  She  insisted  on  giving  up  her 
bedroom  to  Ken  and  me. 

Ruth  was  surely  a  bright,  happy  girl  to  have  around.  At  the 
time  she  was  teaching  at  the  Franklin  School.  In  the  evenings  she 
would  share  experiences  of  the  day,  and  we'd  practice  school  songs 
together.  Although  I  had  known  Ruth  casually  at  school,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  become  well  acquainted  with  her,  and  what  a  jewel  of 
a  girl  she  was. 

Perhaps  Ken's  closest  member  of  the  family  was  his  brother, 
Clarence.  Clarence  was  just  a  couple  of  years  older  than  Ken;  he 
had  always  been  protective  of  Ken,  realizing  his  frail  health.  I 
can  never  forget  all  of  the  kind  and  thoughtful  things  that  Clarence 
did  for  us  while  we  were  there.  He  was  a  true  friend  and  a 
wonderful  brother. 

Ken  continued  to  feel  worse,  and  around  the  early  part  of 
October  Dr.  Merrill  thought  he  should  go  to  the  hospital.  I  am  sure 
that  Dr.  Merrill  tried  to  prepare  me  for  the  seriousness  of  his 
illness,  but  I  had  unwavering  faith  that  he  would  recover.  Of 
course,  I  realized  that  his  health  was  not  robust  and  had  prepared 
myself  with  the  thought  that  he  might  pass  away  at  an  early  age — but 
in  four  months — that  was  unthinkable! 

All  the  members  of  the  Taylor  Family  were  kind  and  helpful.  My 
family,  too,  were  concerned.  Mother  Taylor  invited  my  parents  to 
visit,  which  they  did.  Even  then,  I  had  no  idea  of  the  seriousness 
of  Ken's  illness.  By  this  time  he  had  contracted  uremic  poisoning, 
and  we  were  staying  with  him  around  the  clock.  Clarence  would 
usually  take  the  night  time. 
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Then  on  Thursday  morning,  October  31,  Clarence  called  early  in 
the  morning  to  say  that  there  had  been  a  change.  My  parents,  Mother 
Taylor,  and  I  quickly  dressed  and  went  to  the  hospital.  He  was 
gone.     I  couldn't  believe  it! 

A  song  "Uncle  Tony  Lund"  had  given  me  to  learn  when  Mother  took, 
me  for  my  first  voice  lesson  expresses  somewhat  my  feelings  at  this 
time. 

A  SPIRIT  FLOWER 
by  B.  Martin  Stanton 

My  heart  was  frozen,  even  as  the  earth 
That  covered  thee  forever  from  my  sight. 
All  thoughts  of  happiness  expired  at  birth; 
Within  me  naught  but  black  and  starless  night. 

Down  through  the  winter  sunshine  snowflakes  came 
All  shimmering,  like  to  silver  butterflies: 
They  seemed  to  whisper  softly  thy  dear  name; 
They  melted  with  the  teardrips  from  mine  eyes. 

Then  suddenly  there  bloomed,  within  that  hour, 
In  my  poor  heart,  so  seeming  dead,  a  flower 
Whose  fragrance  in  my  life  shall  ever  be 
The  tender,  sacred  memory  of  thee. 

In  retrospect  I  can  only  be  thankful  for  the  blessed  experience 
of  my  association  in  this  life  with  Ken  and  the  Taylor  Family.  I 
have  nothing  but  joyous  memories  of  our  courtship,  marriage,  and  our 
brief  life  together.  Perhaps  in  this  short  time  I  experienced  more 
happiness  than  many  have  in  a  long  married  life. 

The  statement,  "Love  never  dies,"  is  true.  Although  he  has 
been  gone  nearly  47  years,  he  has  been  a  strong  influence  in  my 
life.  He  has  never  really  left  me.  He  provided  for  me  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  In  addition  to  his  insurance,  he  arranged  for  me  to 
have  the  lot  at  Brickerhaven  and  for  me  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Bonneville  Corporation.  But  these  material  things  have  meant 
nothing  to  me  in  comparison  with  the  remembrance  of  this  valiant, 
splendid  young  man.  It  is  because  of  him  that  I  have  had  another 
great  blessing,  being  the  second  wife  of  his  brother,  Henry. 

It  is  the  greatest  hope  and  desire  of  my  life  that  I  may  live 
worthy  to  be  with  Ken  throughout  all  eternity. 


The  following  article  was  on  the  Society  page  of  The  Daily  Herald 
dated  Sunday,  June  30,  1940,  concerning  the  marriage  of  Ethelyn  and 
Kenneth: 
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NOW  HONEYMOONING 


Mrs.  0.  Kenneth  Taylor,  nee  Ethelyn  Peterson,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Peter  C.  Peterson  of  Ephraim,  who  became  the  bride  of  the 
Provoan,  son  of  Mrs.  Arthur  N.  Taylor,  Thursday  in  the  Salt  Lake 
temple . 

The  parents,  close  family  members  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Munk 
of  Logan,  intimate  friends  of  the  Taylor  family,  witnessed  the 
ceremony  performed  at  5  o'clock  by  Nicholas  G.  Smith. 

The  wedding  party  was  joined  by  other  family  members  at  a 
breakfast  given  by  the  bride's  parents  at  the  Lion  House, 
immediately  after  the  ceremony.  Places  were  arranged  for  26 
guests.  An  elaborately  trimmed  wedding  cake  graced  the  table,  and 
pink  and  white  larkspur  and  sweet  peas  were  tastefully  arranged. 
Informal  toasts  were  given. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  left  that  evening  for  New  York,  where  Mr. 
Taylor  will  attend  summer  school.  En  route,  they  stopped  in  Denver 
to  visit  his  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elroy  Nelson 
(Alice  Taylor). 

The  bride  wore  a  smart  traveling  suit  of  navy  blue  and  white 
crepe,  with  white  accessories  and  a  corsage  of  gardenias. 

Both  are  graduates  of  the  B.  Y.  U.  The  bride  was  secretary  for 
the  White  Keys,  vice-president  of  her  senior  class  and  a  member  of 
the  Val  Norns.  Also,  as  a  soloist,  she  was  prominent  in  music 
circles . 

Mr.  Taylor  was  affiliated  with  the  Brickers,  Alpha  Kappa  Psi, 
Blue  Keys,  and  the  Delta  Phi  missionary  fraternity,  he  having  filled 
a  mission  to  Great  Britain  in  '34-'36. 

A  number  of  parties  have  complimented  the  bride  both  in  Salt 
Lake  and  Ephraim. 


Ethelyn's  mother,  Ethel  Margaret  Rawlings  Peterson,  wrote  in  her 
journal  about  preparations  for  the  wedding,  correspondence  with  them  when 
they  were  in  New  York,  and  information  about  their  return  to  Provo. 
Excerpts  from  this  journal  are  quoted  as  follows: 

May  9,  1940: 

Stayed  with  the  children  while  Teed  went  in  town.  She  got  a 
nice,  little  summery  black-and-white  dress.  She  doesn't  feel  very 
good  yet.  Her  leg  still  bothers  her  if  she  is  on  it  much.  She  got 
a  good  skirt  pattern  for  Et's  dress — much  better  than  we  had. 

I  cut  out  a  trial  pattern  to  try  on  Et  after  work.  Ethel 
Jenson  came  over  to  see  us.  After  she  left,  I  did  the  week's  wash. 
Et  went  to  Provo  to  check  an  extension  class.  Ken  met  her  and  brot 
her   home.      I   had  gone   to  bed   kind   of   early,    and  when   she   came,  she 
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woke  me  up  to  show  me  her  beautiful  diamond-platinum  setting.  It  is 
beautiful  and  it  does  me  good  to  see  how  happy  she  is.  Ken's  Mother 
gave  her  some  lovely  Irish  linen  that  he  had  bought  in  Ireland. 

May  10,  1940: 

Sewed  on  Et's  dress.  Grandma  brot  out  her  bedspreads  to  wash. 
They  got  done  real  good.  She  is  getting  ready  to  entertain  her  Rook 
club.  She  is  so  anxious  and  cute  about  it  all.  She  wants  it  just 
so. 

Dr.  Horsfall  is  just  grand  to  Et .  He  told  her  how  well  she  had 
done  and  how  much  she  had  brot  to  the  office  and  showed  her  the 
schedule  for  next  year  with  her  salary  fixed  at  $1440.00  and  said  if 
it  were  for  anything  but  marriage  he  wouldn't  let  her  go.  Et  can  be 
very  proud  of  her  record. 

May  13,  1940: 

Continued   to   sew   on   Et's    dress.      She  was   well    pleased   with  it 

when  she  tried  it  on.     She  looks   so  pretty  in  it.     I  was  so  anxious 

to  make  it  well  because  whenever  she  has  talked  of  being  married  for 

years    she   has   always    said,    "When   I  go    through   the   Temple,  Mother, 

I'd  like  you  to  make  my  dress."  I  am  so  glad  she  is  going  to  be 
married  in  the  Temple. 

June  26,  1940: 

Et  went  in  town.  I  pressed  her  wedding  dress  and  got  the 
Temple  suits  and  everything  in  readiness. 

We  decided  to  take  a  room  at  Hotel  Utah  which  would  be  more 
convenient  and  easier  on  Teed  when  she  wasn't  too  well.  Ken,  Neal, 
and  Mrs.  Taylor  came  about  2:30  P.M.  We  went  to  the  hotel  at  3:30. 
Kay  went  to  see  Grandma.  Papa,  Neal,  Mrs.  T.,  and  I  and  some  of 
Ken's  friends  (the  Munks)  went  through  the  Temple  with  Et  and  Ken 
for  Et's  endowments.  She  looked  beautiful  and  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 
She  and  I  stayed  at  the  hotel.  Bill  came  up  on  the  train  and  he, 
Dad,  and  Kay  stayed  at  Teed's. 

June  27,  1940: 

Et's  wedding  day!  It  was  grand.  A  beautiful  day  and 
everything  went  off  as  planned.  I  won't  attempt  to  describe  it  all 
for  I  know  we  shall  always  remember  the  details.  Papa  and  Neal 
addressed  over  200  announcements  at  the  hotel.  Kay  enjoyed  the 
excitement  of  it  all  and  the  thrill  of  being  in  Hotel  Utah.  Teed 
came  and  helped  us. 

They  were  married  by  Nicholas  G.  Smith  at  5:00  P.M.  with  all  of 
Ken's  brothers  and  wives,  mother  and  Ruth  and  Cal ,  Teed,  Neal,  Aunt 
Lou,  the  Munks,  and  of  course  myself  as  witnesses.  Et  was  most 
beautiful.  Never  saw  a  more  beautiful  bride.  The  dinner  at  the 
Lion  House  was  perfect.  Et  looked  so  pretty  in  her  white  dress  and 
pink-and-white   corsage.      They  had    just    time   to   hurry  and   change  and 
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make  their  train  for  N.Y.  Uncle  Cal  helped  to  relieve  the  tension. 
Et  looked  stunning  in  her  going-away  outfit. 

Was  so  glad  Grandma  had  been  well  enough  to  attend  the  dinner, 
and  she  decided  to  accept  our  invitation  and  come  home  with  us. 

August  28,  1940; 

Put  up  pears  all  day  and  made  peach  preserves. 

Dad  came  back  and  reported  everyone  well.  Nute  had  returned 
from  the  Parks  that  day.  Rec'd  a  card  from  Et  saying  they  were 
leaving  N.Y.  for  home  and  they  expected  to  arrive  in  Provo  Thursday 
night.  Was  a  little  surprised  because  the  last  we  had  heard  they 
had  decided  to  stay  all  winter. 

September  10,  1940: 

Rec'd  a  letter  from  Et  saying  she  was  sorry  they  hadn't  been 
able  to  come  down  since  they  came  home  but  that  Ken  hadn't  been 
well.  He  took  sick  about  a  week  before  they  left  N.Y.  She  had 
secured  a  good  job  at  $120.00  per  mo.  and  Ken  had  part-time  work  for 
$50.00  a  mo.  and  then  was  going  to  school  part-time,  but  when  he 
took  sick,  the  Dr.  advised  them  to  come  home  at  once.  They  were 
both  sorry. 

We  decided  to  go  to  Provo  and  see  how  Ken  was  and  get  to  see 
Et.  Since  it  was  raining,  Nute  took  the  excuse  to  go  to  Provo  with 
us  and  drive.  It  was  especially  nice  that  he  could  go  because  he 
was  the  only  one  of  our  family  that  couldn't  attend  their  wedding. 

Et  and  Ken  were  very  glad  to  see  us.  We  took  up  as  many  of 
their  things  as  we  could.  Ken  was  up  but  looked  very  pale  and 
weak.  The  Dr.  said  he  would  have  to  rest  for  awhile.  They  showed 
us  a  cute  little  house  they  had  rented  and  told  us  of  their  plans 
for  furniture,  etc. 

October  9,  1940: 

Rec'd  a  letter  from  Et  saying  that  she  might  go  to  Salt  Lake 
for  the  week-end  since  the  Dr.  had  suggested  that  she  have  a  little 
change  for  Ken's  condition  wasn't  any  better  and  she  had  been  on 
duty  night  and  day  for  some  time.  Ken  was  very  anxious  for  her  to 
get  a  little  rest.  Mrs.  Taylor  was  very  nice  and  said  they'd  take 
turns  going  and  since  she  had  been  to  S.L.,  she  thot  Et  should  go 
now . 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  for  I  was  going  to  S.L.  to  have  a 
little  growth  cut  off  my  eye  lid. 

October  24,  1940: 

We  rec'd  a  letter  from  Et  saying  that  Ken  wasn't  so  well  and 
the  Dr.  had  decided  to  have  him  taken  to  the  hospital.  She  said 
that    it    might    help    him    altho    Ken    had    said    he'd    rather    stay  home. 
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October  25,  1940; 


A  note  from  Et  saying  that  Ken  was  no  better  and  the  Dr. 
couldn't  understand  why  he  did  not  respond  to  the  treatment.  Et 
stayed  with  him  all  day  each  day  and  late  into  the  night.  Mrs. 
Taylor  was  with  them  a  lot.  Et  drove  the  car  and  that  made  it  nice 
for  them.  We  were  becoming  very  worried  and  wishing  that  there  was 
something  we  could  do.  No  one  could  go  in  Ken's  room  but  Et  and  his 
mother — not  even  his  brothers.  We  didn't  like  to  act  like  we  thot 
he  was  so  bad  to  Et  for  we  realized  she  needed  someone  to  back  her 
up  for  she  felt  sure  that  he  would  get  well. 

October  27,  1940; 

A  note  from  Et  said  that  the  Dr.  had  suggested  calling  a 
specialist  in  consultation  because  he  had  done  all  that  he  could  and 
Ken  wasn't  getting  better.  He  said  that  Ken  was  one  of  the  finest 
young  men  he  had  ever  known  and  if  anything  could  be  done  he'd  like 
to  do  it.  They  called  Dr.  Viko  from  Salt  Lake,  and  he  said  that  he 
couldn't  do  a  thing  that  hadn't  been  done.  He  and  Dr.  Merrill 
called  the  family  together  and  told  them  that  it  looked  like  a 
hopeless  case,  and  that  he  might  slip  away  any  time.  When  we  heard 
this,  we  immediately  left  for  Provo. 

We  found  Ken  in  sort  of  a  delirium,  but  Et  was  still  hopeful. 
She  is  wonderful.  She  said  Drs.  had  sometimes  been  mistaken  and  she 
didn't  think  Ken  would  go  no  matter  what  they  said. 

I  was  prepared  to  stay,  but  I  could  see  it  would  worry  Et 
because  I'd  have  to  stay  at  Taylors,  and  Et  wanted  to  spend  her  time 
with  Ken,  and  I  couldn't  go  in  his  room  with  her  so  I  came  home  with 
Dad . 

Ken's  brothers  and  Dad  administered  to  him.  It  was  their 
wedding  day — 4  mo.,  but  I  didn't  mention  it  to  Et . 

October  30,  1940; 

Just  as  I  was  putting  dinner  on  the  table,  the  phone  rang  and 
it  was  Et  asking  if  we  could  come  up.  Ken  was  worse.  Within  an 
hour  we  were  on  our  way. 

Et  was  watching  for  us.  She  looked  very  worried,  but  oh,  how 
brave  she  was.  She  wouldn't  admit  yet  that  he  couldn't  get  well 
altho  the  Dr.  had  told  her  that  he  couldn't  live  much  longer. 

The  Dr.  had  been  with  Ken  nearly  all  day.  We  all  stayed  at  the 
hospital  until  nearly  midnight.  The  Dr.  came  for  the  last  call  and 
said  he  thot  Ken  was  slightly  improved,  and  that  we  should  get  Et 
home  for  some  rest  so  she  could  stand  the  ordeal  that  was 
inevitable.  Clarence  was  to  stay  through  the  night  with  Ken  and 
phone  us  if  there  was  any  change. 
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October  31,  1940; 


At  5:45  a.m.,  the  phone  rang  and  Clarence  told  Et  that  there 
had  been  a  little  change  and  for  us  to  come  to  the  hospital  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  truth  was  that  Ken  had  passed  away,  but  he  tried 
to  save  Et  as  much  shock  as  possible.  He  was  very  understanding  and 
considerate  of  Et . 

It  had  all  happened  suddenly.  The  nurse  had  started  for  the 
door  to  get  some  fresh  linen  to  put  on  his  bed  before  she  left 
duty.  He  had  had  the  best  night  for  several  nights.  Thru  the  night 
he  had  said  to  Clarence,  "I  have  been  praying  all  night.  I  don't 
want  to  go,  but  if  it  is  the  Lord's  will,  I  will  go  but  I  do  want  to 
stay." 

Before  the  nurse  reached  the  door,  he  was  gone — very  peacefully. 

November  1,  1940: 

I  have  never  been  so  proud  of  Et.  Talk  about  courage  and 
character.  Have  never  met  a  finer  family  than  the  Taylors.  They 
are  all  united  and  so  respectful  and  sweet  to  their  mother  and  Et. 
Alice  and  children  came  from  Denver.  Many  friends  called.  Dad  left 
for  home,  and  I  stayed  with  Et.  Grandma  Teed  and  Nute  came  down 
from  Salt  Lake.  Everyone  felt  terrible  and  couldn't  help  but  be 
proud  of  Et . 

November  2,  1940: 

The  house  was  filled  with  beautiful  cut  flowers  that  had  been 
sent  by  friends. 

The  hard  things  that  had  to  be  done  were  made  easier  for  Et  by 
the  considerate  attention  of  the  Taylor  family.  The  boys  took  care 
of  all  the  details  and  didn't  do  a  thing  without  first  asking  Et  and 
their  mother.  Dad  and  Kathryn  came  up  in  the  afternoon.  I  went 
down  town  and  bought  a  hat  for  K.  She  had  been  such  a  good  girl  to 
take  care  of  things  while  I  had  been  away.  Aunt  Olive  had  invited 
her  to  stay  with  Louise.     Dad  stayed  with  Neal. 

November  3,  1940: 

Ken's  27th  birthday. 

It  was  a  stormy  day,  but  even  so  people  came  from  all  over  the 
state  for  the  services.  Have  never  seen  so  many  gorgeous  floral 
offerings.  Over  a  hundred  people  were  turned  away  because  the 
meeting  house  wasn't  large  enough  to  hold  them.  People  were 
standing  in  doorways  and  halls. 

Have  never  heard  more  impressive  services  and  every  word  was 
the  truth.  Et  was  so  wonderful.  She  gained  the  love  and  admiration 
of  all  who  saw  her.  She  looked  beautiful.  Mrs.  Horsfall  said  on 
the  side  to  me  that  Dr.  H.  would  like  Et  as  his  secretary  if  I  thot 
she  could  consider  it.  She  said  I  could  talk  to  her  about  it  when  I 
thot  fit. 
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November  4,  1940: 


Dad,  Kathryn,  Lill  and  Saze  left  for  home,  and  I  stayed  with 
Et.     There  were  several  things  to  be  seen  to  before  she  could  leave. 

The  Taylors  treated  me  grand.     They  are  wonderful  people. 

it  it 

When  Ethelyn   and   Ken   were    in  New  York,    she  wrote   the   following  two 
letters  to  her  parents: 

3705  79th  Street 
Jackson  Heights 
Long  Island,  N.Y. 

August  3,  1940 

Dearest  Folks, 

I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  when  I  last  wrote  you,  but  have  a 
feeling  it  is  time  to  write  you  again. 

This  past  week  or  so  I  have  made  a  special  "drive"  to  finish  up 
all  correspondence.  Don't  think  that  "thank-you"  letters  would  look 
so  well  dated  August.  New  York  City  isn't  very  conducive  to  letter 
writing.  Believe  I'm  pretty  well  caught  up  now.  Have  written  over 
fifty  notes  and  letters  since  I  came  here,  besides  several  cards. 
As  soon  as  Teed  sends  Taunte  Anna's  address,  will  write  her  a  note 
and  then  I  hope  no  one  will  send  me  any  more  presents. 

We've  surely  enjoyed  your  last  two  letters;  Ken  likes  to  read 
them  almost  as  well  as  I  do.  I  was  so  glad  for  the  recipes,  and 
they  were  just  what  I  needed.  Yes,  cream  is  quite  expensive  here, 
18c  for  half  a  pint.  You'd  really  make  money  back  here  with  your 
cows.  The  cream  from  home  could  be  diluted  half,  and  it  would  still 
be  richer  than  the  grade  A  here.  The  ice  cream  in  N.Y.C.  is  very 
inferior,  probably  due  to  the  cream  situation.  Was  glad  for  Teed's 
recipe  with  marshmallow  and  pineapple,  because  it  just  takes  half 
the  cream. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  feed  a  family  properly  here  on  a 
moderate  income.  Food  prices  are  exceptionally  high.  Luckily,  milk 
isn't  so  bad.  We  get  pasteurized  grade  B  milk  for  He  a  quart  if  we 
go  after  it.  Otherwise  it  would  cost  14c.  We  figure  milk  is  as 
cheap  as  anything,  and  we  have  it  every  meal,  using  nearly  two 
quarts  a  day.  There  is  no  "top"  cream  at  all.  Two  tiny  lamb  chops 
cost  25c — meat  is  the  most  expensive  food  of  all. 

Seasonable  fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  so  outrageous. 
Raspberries  have  been  18c  and  19c  at  the  cheapest,  so  the  only  time 
we  tasted  them  was  out  at  Dixons.  I  don't  blame  people  for  not 
putting  up  fruit  here.  Soup  and  macaroni  are  about  the  same  here  as 
home.  This  is  probably  as  extensive  a  report  as  the  chain  store 
advertisements  in  the  papers,  and  perhaps  not  as  interesting. 
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Today  is  the  first  day  since  we  came  that  we  haven't  gone 
somewhere,  and  it  seems  good  not  to  be  chasing  for  a  change.  It 
seems  that  they  are  piling  on  the  work,  at  Ken's  school,  and  today  he 
wanted  to  spend  entirely  in  study.  Among  other  things,  Ken  has  to 
make  a  very  elaborate  scrapbook  which  surely  takes  time.  I  do  such 
intricate  jobs  for  him  as  cutting  out  pictures,  gathering  cloth 
samples,  etc.  Some  of  these  things  do  save  his  time  to  work  on 
other  things.  And  as  stated  above,  I  finished  my  correspondence 
today . 

Ken  surely  likes  school  back  here,  and  it  seems  to  keep  him 
busy  all  the  time. 

Yesterday  (all  Fridays  in  fact)  Ken's  class  met  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  I  went  with  him.  The  school  has  an  excellent 
lecturer  who  tells  about  the  different  phases  of  art  at  the  Museum. 
It  is  a  wonderful  place,  and  is  rated  as  the  best  art  museum  in  the 
world  next  to  the  Louvre  in  Paris.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the 
class  members.  They  will  only  accept  sixty  for  a  summer  session, 
and  they  come  from  all  over  the  U.S.  as  well  as  a  few  foreign 
countries.  I  would  go  with  Ken  every  Friday,  but  there  is  a  fee. 
He  takes  me  there  on  Sundays  and  tells  me  the  things  he  remembers 
from  the  lectures.     It  is  a  good  review  for  him. 

Ken  seems  to  be  quite  interested  in  a  young  man  from 
Spartanbrook,  South  Carolina.  His  name  is  Wallace  Hunt.  Ken  and  he 
eat  lunch  together,  etc.  They  live  quite  a  ways  out  from  the  city, 
and  Mrs.  Hunt  (Evelyn)  is  afraid  to  go  around  by  herself  in  N.Y.C. 
Yesterday  she  wanted  to  buy  a  dress,  so  our  husbands  arranged  to 
have  us  go  together.  It  amuses  me  to  have  anyone  ask  me  a  question 
and  to  rely  upon  me.  It  seems  that  I've  done  nothing  but  ask 
questions  since  coming  here.  However,  have  had  no  trouble  finding 
my  way  about,  and  go  many  places  alone.  If  you  have  confidence,  New 
York  City  is  a  very  easy  place  "to  get  about  in." 

We  met  at  school,  and  then  Evelyn  and  I  walked  all  over 
shopping.  We  surely  had  fun.  I  like  to  go  to  stores  with  someone 
like  her.  Ken  likes  to  rush  right  on  to  the  furniture  departments 
of  every  store.  At  noon  we  met  Ken  and  Wallace,  ate  at  an  automat, 
and  spent  the  afternoon  at  exhibits  in  Rockefeller  Center  and  at  the 
large  furniture  stores.     We  had  a  very  enjoyable  time. 

The  Hunts  are  very  nice  people  and  have  the  charming  southern 
accent  and  vernacular.  Evelyn  and  I  are  going  to  the  Fair  next  week 
together.  The  Hunts  are  a  bit  younger  than  we,  although  they've 
been  married  two  years.  Their  circumstances  are  about  the  same  as 
our  s . 

Wednesday  I  spent  the  day  at  the  Fair.  Believe  I  told  you  that 
I  got  a  book  of  tickets  for  $2.00  from  Edith  Young,  who  left  N.Y.C. 
to  marry  Chauncey  Harris.  The  entrance  fee  is  50c  each  time,  so  now 
I  can  go  all  I  want.  Maurine  Dixon  was  busy,  so  I  went  by  myself. 
I've  never  been  so  thrilled  with  anything  than  the  Fair.  There  is 
so  much  to  see,  that  going  every  day  for  a  summer,  you  wouldn  t 
begin    to    see    it   all.      The    Fair    is    beautiful,    too.       In    the  evening 
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there  are  lots  of  exceptional  fireworks  on  Liberty  Lake,  and  the 
Lagoon  of  Nations  is  magnificent  with  its  fountains  playing  in 
different  colors  as  the  band  plays. 

I  surely  wish  you  could  all  come  to  visit  us.  It's  really  a 
shame  when  we've  such  a  nice  apartment  with  an  extra  bedroom,  that 
someone  doesn't  come.  I'd  surely  have  fun  showing  you  what  I  know 
of  New  York  City.  Kathryn  would  surely  enjoy  the  big  stores  and  the 
Fair. 

Tuesday  I  had  some  friends  over  for  luncheon.  It  was  Arline 
Allred's  last  day  here,  and  so  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  get 
together.  All  the  girls  I  invited  have  invited  me  to  their  homes. 
Sometimes  I  have  not  been  able  to  go.  There  were  only  six — Ora  and 
Maurine  Dixon,  Bessie  Taylor,  Arline,  and  Dorothy  Fletcher 
(Stephen's  wife).  It  was  lots  of  fun  to  have  them.  I  served  orange 
juice  when  they  first  came  with  ice  cubes,  Ruth's  macaroni  dish, 
lime  jello  salad,  olives,  pickles,  celery,  stuffed  eggs,  Ritz 
crackers,  Teed's  frozen  pineapple  dessert  with  marshmal lows ,  and 
cookies.  The  luncheon  was  served  buffet  style.  They  all  seemed  to 
enjoy  it.  I  used  the  cloth  you  made  with  Aunt  Ellie's  lace,  and  it 
looked  beautiful. 

Monday  I  went  with  Arline  to  Jew  Town.  You've  never  seen  such 
people  in  such  a  place.  People  sitting  down  right  on  the  dirty 
sidewalks,  and  all  sorts  of  shops  on  the  very  street. 

In  the  afternoon  I  looked  after  my  household  duties.  The 
apartment  is  easy  to  keep,  and  the  washing  a  snap.  With  a  Bendix 
washer,  you  put  the  clothes  in  and  leave  them.  They  are 
automatically  soaked,  washed,  rinsed,  and  partially  dried  before  the 
machine  stops.  I  clean  the  rest  of  the  house  while  I'm  washing.  It 
takes  about  40  minutes  for  each  "washer-full." 

Last  Sunday  we  went  to  hear  Reverend  Fosdick  at  Riverside 
Church.  It  is  a  marvelous  place.  After  church,  we  visited  Grant's 
Tomb,  the  Cloisters,  the  Planetarium,  and  walked  in  Central  Park. 

As  usual,  we  spent  Saturday  at  the  Fair. 

I  could  go  on  for  hours  about  our  life  back  here,  but  believe  I 
can  tell  you  better  when  I  see  you.  Ken  and  I  have  accumulated 
enough  for  six  scrapbooks  back  here. 

Enclosed  is  a  recipe  that  Pearl  Callis  Dean  gave  me.  She 
served  it  at  the  party  the  girls  gave  me.  It  is  delicious.  Hope  it 
is  written  so  you'll  understand  it.  I  took  it  verbatim.  Pearl  has 
a  large  frying  pan  like  Teed's,  and  that  is  what  she  bakes  it  in. 

That  was  surely  sweet  of  Ethel  and  the  Breinholts  to  send  me 
such  lovely  things.     I  wrote  them  both  a  note. 

Am  surely  happy  about  the  Pequot  sheets.  I'm  so  glad  you  went 
ahead  and  changed  the  luncheon  set,  for  I  really  didn't  care  for  the 
design.     Thanks  a  lot. 
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Did  I  write  and  tell  you  that  Ken  and  I  went  to  see  the  play, 
"There  Shall  Be  No  Night"?  The  leads  were  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn 
Fontanne.  The  story  of  the  play  centers  around  the  fall  of 
Finland.     It  is  a  very  powerful  production,  and  we  did  enjoy  it. 

The  last  page  or  two  of  this  letter  are  written  on  Monday, 
August  5th.  Had  planned  to  finish  this  Sunday  morning  before 
Church,  but  we  over-slept. 

We  were  surely  glad  for  your  letter  and  card  today.  By  this 
time  you  are  probably  all  having  a  very  exciting  time  together. 
Wish  you  could  all  pack  up  and  "come  to  the  Fair." 

How  I'd  like  to  see  that  cute  Ruth,  and  the  sweet  baby.  Am 
anxious  to  know  what  they  named  him.  I'll  bet  he  has  changed.  How 
much  does  he  weigh  now?  What  did  the  Ottosens  do  with  Tex?  Is  he 
in  a  nursery  school  during  their  vacation?  Does  Ruth  like  Ephraim 
as  well  as  she  used  to? 

Was  surprised  to  hear  about  Grandma's  going  to  California.  I 
surely  think  that  is  nice  of  Uncle  Cal,  and  I  hope  she  enjoys  it. 

You've  certainly  been  busy  with  the  quilts.  Am  anxious  to  see 
them.     You  certainly  had  some  expert  quilters  work  on  them. 

From  the  last  two  letters  it  sounds  as  if  the  relatives  (not 
our  family,  of  course)  have  the  wanderlust  affliction  again  this 
summer. 

All  your  local  news  was  most  interesting:  Lynette,  Zada,  Vonda 
and  Company,  Leda,  Eudora,  Madame  Delia,  Forslings,  Chester  Hill, 
Vera,  Averil,  Vivian  Olsen,  etc.     I  crave  the  home  news. 

Was  so  thrilled  to  hear  of  Bill's  trip.  Won't  he  have  a 
marvelous     time?  It     seems     that     your     children     are     at  last 

capitalizing  on  their  musical  training  (Nute  and  Bill).  All  I  can 
ever  think  of  is  "bottoms,"  "middles,"  and  "tops." 

It  won't  be  long  before  the  recital,  will  it?  No  doubt  Kathryn 
is  practicing  hard.  It  sounded  as  if  she  and  her  "Gang"  had  a 
marvelous  24th. 

That  was  quite  an  honor  for  Zada  to  go  to  such  ends  to  have 
Papa  marry  her.     I  was  very  glad  for  all  of  the  clippings. 

My  next  letter  was  to  be  for  Teed  and  Tip.  Since  you'll 
probably  be  in  Sanpete  for  a  week  or  so,  I'll  wait  before  writing. 
I  copied  this  recipe  for  you,  Teed,  and  then  thought  I  might  just  as 
well  send  it  to  Mother,  too;  so  here  are  both  of  them.  Was  surely 
glad  for  your  nice  letter  and  enclosures.     Thanks  a  lot. 

Haven't  seen  the  Firmage  baby  yet.  Everyone  says  she  is 
cute — dark  hair  and  a  very  round  face. 

The  past  two  days  we've  been  working  constantly  on  Ken's 
books.     There  are  only  two  weeks  left  of  his  school. 
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I  believe  this  is  about  all  your  eyes  can  stand.  Please 
disregard  all  errors  and  incongruities,  for  I  haven't  the  heart  to 
go  back  and  read  all  I've  written. 

Hope  you  are  all  well  and  having  a  good  time  together. 

Love, 

Isl  Et 


3705  79th  Street 
Jackson  Heights 
Long  Island,  N.Y. 

August  12,  1940 

Dearest  Folks, 

Today  I  was  at  the  Fair  again.  Left  early  this  morning  to  be 
at  the  Telephone  Building  by  nine  o'clock.  The  first  ten  at  the 
building  get  a  chance  to  win  a  telephone  call  anywhere  in  the  U.S. 
free  of  charge.  Maurine  Dixon,  Moreho  Allred  Decker,  and  I  were  all 
there.  Moreho  was  lucky  so  our  trio  couldn't  complain.  Maurine  and 
I  are  going  to  try  again,  so  if  you  get  a  telephone  call  from  New 
York  City  at  about  7:00  a.m.  some  morning,  don't  be  alarmed. 

We  visited  many  of  the  foreign  buildings  today — Canada,  Italy, 
Iraq,  Peru,  Belgium,  Poland,  Finland,  Iceland,  Switzerland,  Japan, 
China,      Holland,      and      Lebanon.  The     buildings     were     all  very 

interesting.  The  Fair  affords  a  liberal  education  and  would  be  a 
grand  place  to  bring  students  of  all  types  and  ages.  I  surely  wish 
some  of  you  could  come  back  while  we  are  here.  Have  been  saving 
some  pamphlets  of  the  Fair  for  you.  Will  send  them  one  of  these 
days . 

Yesterday  was  the  last  time  Ken  had  to  prepare  some  of  his 
work,  so  we  didn't  go  a  place — not  even  to  Church.  Ken  surely  has 
to  study  hard  at  school  back  here.  It  seems  that  the  summer  course 
covers  as  much  material  as  the  winter  course,  and  so  it  keeps  all  of 
the  students  very  busy.  Ken  says  that  some  of  them  have  been  so 
conscientious  that  they  haven't  even  gone  to  the  Fair  or  to  see  any 
places  of  interest  in  New  York  City.  This  is  Ken's  last  week,  and  I 
believe  he'll  be  very  relieved  when  it  is  all  over.  After  school  is 
over,  he  has  to  make  some  calls  at  manufacturing  houses  for  the 
company,  and  then  we  are  planning  to  go  home.  We  should  be  leaving 
in  about  ten  days.  We  have  surely  enjoyed  our  stay  here,  but  we'll 
be  glad  to  get  back  to  Utah. 

Saturday  Bob  and  Bessie  Allen  asked  us  to  go  with  them  to  Jones 
Beach.  We  left  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  got  back  about  ten 
in  the  evening.  Jones  Beach  is  about  35  miles  from  here  on  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  I  can  now  say  that  I've  seen  and  "waded"  in 
both    oceans.        It    was    a    beautiful    drive    to    Jones    Beach,    and  the 
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resort  itself  is  quite  high  class  and  very  clean.  It  is  more 
expensive  than  Coney  Island,  and  therefore  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
Jews. 

New  Yorkers  surely  make  use  of  their  beaches,  parks,  and 
playgrounds.  There  were  thousands  at  Jones  Beach  on  Saturday. 
Several  former  Utahns  were  there.  After  playing  in  the  ocean  for  a 
while,  we  ate  lunch,  and  then  played  Softball  until  dark.  We  had  a 
wonderful  time.     Wasn't  it  grand  of  the  Aliens  to  invite  us? 

Thursday  and  Friday  of  this  past  week  I  did  some  school  work 
for  Ken,  as  well  as  the  washing,  ironing,  and  cleaning.  Wednesday  I 
spent  the  day  in  town  looking  for  samples  for  Ken's  scrapbook. 

Maurine,  Julia  Thornton,  and  I  were  at  the  Fair  last  Tuesday. 
In  the  evening  the  Hunts,  Ken,  and  I  went  to  hear  two  nation-wide 
broadcasts:  "Second  Husband"  with  Helen  Menken,  sponsored  by  Bayer 
Aspirin;  and  "We,  the  People"  advertising  grapenuts.  They  were  both 
extremely  interesting. 

Am  wondering  how  Bill  enjoyed  his  trip  to  Washington.  That  was 
surely  a  wonderful  experience.  Wish  he  could  find  a  chance  to  come 
to  New  York.  We  are  only  about  a  mile  from  LaGuardia  field  where 
the  large  planes  land  and  "take-off."  A  large  passenger  plane 
passes  by  our  place  about  every  ten  minutes;  at  some  times  of  the 
day,  we  can  hear  them  much  oftener. 

Are  Teed  and  Family  still  in  Ephraim?  Is  Tip  having  part  of 
his  vacation? 

How  was  the  Scandinavian  Pow-wow?  Were  the  Christensens  out 
for  it?     I'll  be  anxious  to  hear  of  the  details. 

Guess  the  piano  students  are  all  studying  hard  for  the 
recital.  It  is  good  it  will  be  over  so  that  K.  can  enjoy  her 
birthday.     Can  you  suggest  something  she  might  like  from  N.Y.C.? 

How  are  the  crops  in  Ephraim?  Are  people  going  in  the 
mountains  as  much  as  usual  this  year? 

What  do  you  hear  from  Neal  and  Nute?  We  haven't  heard  from 
either  of  them. 

Guess  Grandma  is  enjoying  her  trip  a  lot.  Will  she  return  to 
Ephraim?     How  long  will  she  be  in  California? 

Surely  would  be  fun  if  we'd  run  on  to  Alta,  Byron,  and  Theron 
in  N.Y.C. 

How  are  the  relatives?  I'm  going  to  write  them  a  card  one  of 
these  days. 

Hope  you  are  all  well  and  having  a  good  time. 

Love , 
Is!  Et 
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George  Killian,  Marian  Wilson, 
Oo  Kenneth  Taylor,  and  Ethelyn 
Peterson  Taylor  at  Bricker 
Festival. 
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Picture  taken  by  Ken  in  Provo  Canyon. 
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Graduation  from  BYU  in  June  1939:     Orson  Kenneth  and  Ruth  Elaine  Taylor. 


Kenneth  Taylor,   Ethelyn  Peterson,   Zella  Harding,  and  Rex  Blake  at  Wildwood. 
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Ken  and  Ethelyn  going  down  the  Hudson  River. 
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CHAPTER  6 
ETHELYN  PETERSON  TAYLOR 


Ethelyn  Peterson  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
to  Kenneth  Taylor  in  1940. 


The  following  is  a  quote  from  the  history  of  Henry  Dixon  Taylor: 

Ethelyn  comes  from  a  pioneer  background.  All  eight  of  her 
great  grandparents  were  converts  to  the  Church  and  crossed  the 
plains.  She  is  of  Norwegian,  Danish,  English,  and  Scottish 
descent.  Her  great  grandfather,  Canute  Peterson,  was  sent  by 
Brigham  Young  to  Sanpete  County  where  he  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Sanpete  Stake,  prominent  in  the  building  of  the  Manti  Temple, 
and  the  founder  of  Snow  College.  Another  great  grandfather, 
Alexander  Gillespie,  was  the  first  bishop  of  the  Pleasant  View  Ward 
in  Provo. 

Ethelyn' s  father,  Peter  Canute  Peterson,  was  a  gentleman  of 
high  character,  intelligence,  and  talent.  He  was  engaged  in 
education  (a  school  principal),  livestock,  farming,  wool  buying, 
range  management  and  irrigation  projects,  stone  quarrying  (he 
managed  the  Sanpete  White  Stone  Company),  and  U.S.  Government 
Service  (during  the  depression  he  was  involved  in  the  Feed  and  Seed 
Loan  Program).  He  was  active  in  community  affairs,  and  he 
represented  Sanpete  County  at  the  Utah  State  Legislature  (he 
sponsored  House  Bill  101  which  made  Snow  College  a  state 
institution).  Always  an  ardent  Church  member,  he  served  as  the 
first  bishop  of  the  Ephraim  West  Ward  for  13  years.  In  his  later 
years  he  served  as  a  guide  at  the  Manti  Temple  and  also  did  much 
temple  work. 

Ethelyn' s  mother,  Ethel  Margaret  Rawlings  Peterson,  was  a 
talented  musician.  In  addition  to  her  solo  performances,  she  taught 
voice  at  Snow  College,  trained  winning  quartets,  lead  ward  choirs, 
and  in  her  later  years,  taught  piano.  She  organized  the  first  group 
of  Relief  Society  Singing  Mothers  in  Sanpete  Stake.  She  was 
presented  the  Honorary  Golden  Gleaner  Award  in  recognition  of  her 
outstanding  work  with  young  people.  She  was  leader  in  the  community 
and  was  given  the  Christmas  candle  which  is  awarded  each  year  to 
Ephraim's  most  outstanding  citizen.  She  participated  in  the  Ladies 
Literary  Club,  the  Daughters  of  the  Pioneers,  the  Republican  Women's 
Club,  and  other  organizations. 

The  first  child  born  to  Ethelyn' s  parents  was  Dorothy 
Margaret.  She  married  Clifton  N.  Ottosen,  an  attorney.  In  addition 
to  his  law  practice,  he  taught  courses  in  law  at  the  University  of 
Utah.  He  was  appointed  State  Insurance  Commissioner.  Clifton 
served  a  mission  in  Germany  in  his  youth.  Always  active  in  the 
Church,  he  served  in  many  leadership  positions;  he  was  bishop  of  the 
Wasatch  Ward.  Margaret  was  a  president  or  a  counselor  in  the 
Primary,  YLMIA,  and  Relief  Society  organizations.  Later,  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Primary  General  Board  for  13  years,  traveling  widely 
throughout  the  world  on  assignments.  She  is  an  ordinance  worker  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  The  Ottosens  have  four  children:  Ruth,  Peter 
Clifton,  John  Anton,  and  Margaret  Ann. 

The  second  child  born  to  Ethelyn' s  parents  was  Cornelius 
Rawlings  (known  as  Neal).  He  married  Enid  Poulson  of  Richfield. 
Most  of  Neal's  career  was  at  BYU,  where  he  began  as  alumni  secretary 
and    became    the    purchasing   agent    for    the   entire    institution.  Since 
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his  retirement,  he  and  Enid  filled  a  mission  in  the  Oklahoma  Tulsa 
area.  Neal's  first  mission  was  to  the  North  Central  States,  and 
Enid  filled  a  mission  to  the  Western  States  before  her  marriage. 
Neal  has  been  a  devoted  member  of  the  Church,  having  served  as  a 
ward  clerk,  high  counselor,  bishop,  and  stake  executive  secretary. 
The  Petersons  have  three  children:  Cornelius  Randall,  Pamela 
Estella,  and  Colleen. 

Peter  Knute,  the  fourth  child,  is  an  attorney  and  an  officer  in 
Continental  Agency  Company.  He  is  married  to  Katherine  Irene  Hess, 
who  is  a  talented  violinist  and  music  teacher.  Knute  has  always 
been  active  in  the  Church,  and  he  has  served,  among  other  positions, 
as  president  of  the  Elders  quorum,  high  priest  group  leader,  and 
president  of  the  Sunday  School.  Knute  and  Katherine  have  four 
children:  Dyan     Irene,     Katherine     Louise,     Knute     William,  and 

Elizabeth  Ann. 

The  fifth  child  in  the  Peterson  family  is  Charles  William 
(known  as  Bill).  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  California 
School  of  Dentistry,  and  he  has  practiced  his  profession  in  Vernal, 
Utah,  and  in  Reno  and  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  He  is  an  excellent 
airplane  pilot,  and  this  has  been  a  great  interest  to  him  since  his 
boyhood  days.  He  spends  much  of  his  free  time  flying  and  as  a 
flying  instructor.  Bill  married  Rosemarie  Frances  Davis,  also 
trained  in  the  field  of  dentistry.  She  has  been  a  tremendous 
support  to  Bill  in  his  practice,  in  addition  to  her  being  a 
wonderful  mother  and  homemaker.  Bill  and  Rosemarie  have  two 
children,  Lorraine  Marie  and  Paul  Canute. 

Kathryn  is  the  sixth  and  last  child  born  to  the  Peterson 
family.  She  is  married  to  Lawrence  Edward  Welling  and  they  reside 
in  Kaysville,  Utah.  Lawrence  is  the  superintendent  of  the  Davis 
County  School  District.  Both  Kathryn  and  Lawrence  served  in  the 
Eastern  States  Mission.  Lawrence  has  been  president  of  the 
Kaysville  and  East  Kaysville  Stakes.  He  is  presently  a  Regional 
Representative.  Kathryn  is  a  talented  musician  and  has  been  the 
organist  for  many  Church  organizations,  in  addition  to  doing  much 
accompanying.  She  has  taught  piano  for  many  years.  Kathryn  has 
been  active  in  community  affairs.  Presently  she  is  Relief  Society 
President  of  her  ward.  The  Wellings  have  five  children:  Stephen 
Lawrence,  Douglas  Canute,  Elise  Ethel,  SueAnn ,  and  Michael  Edward. 

Most  of  Ethelyn's  adult  life  has  been  spent  in  the  business 
world  and  in  the  field  of  education.  She  was  graduated  from  Ephraim 
High  School  and  Snow  College  in  Ephraim.  Here  she  learned  typing 
and  shorthand  at  the  insistence  of  her  father,  and  these  skills 
proved  to  be  the  means  of  furthering  her  education,  as  well  as  the 
entree  to  many  interesting  experiences. 

Ethelyn  had  a  variety  of  stenographic  and  secretarial 
positions:  typist  for  a  small  law  partnership  in  Ephraim; 
comptometer  operator  at  the  Mountain  States  Telephone  Company  in 
Salt  Lake  City;  switchboard  operator  and  post  office  worker  at  the 
North  Rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon;  secretary  to  the  manager  of  Sun 
Valley    Lodge,    Sun    Valley,    Idaho;    secretary    to    the    director    of  the 
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Extension  Division,  University  of  Utah;  secretary  to  the  president 
of  Blue  Diamond  Corporation  in  Los  Angeles,  California;  stenographer 
at  the  Salina  Experiment  Station,  Soldier  Canyon  (near  Salina,  Utah). 

While  securing  her  education,  Ethelyn  always  worked  part  time: 
for  E.  H.  Holt,  Treasurer,  Brigham  Young  University  (she  also  helped 
at  the  home  of  Lester  and  Jennie  Knight  Mangum  for  part  of  her  room 
and  board);  for  the  Law  School  and  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Counseling  and  Guidance  Department,  Stanford  University;  for  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Gerfen,  School  of  Business,  Northwestern  University;  for 
the  Counseling  Service,  University  of  Denver  (she  was  also  a 
resident  assistant  of  one  wing  of  a  women's  residence  hall). 

Ethelyn  was  graduated  with  honors  from  the  Brigham  Young 
University;  she  received  her  master's  degree  from  Stanford 
University  (she  was  fortunate  in  having  a  Henry  Newell  Scholarship 
both  years);  she  did  advanced  study  at  Northwestern  University  (she 
was  given  a  Ford  Foundation  Grant);  she  completed  course  work  for 
her  doctorate  at  the  University  of  Denver.  She  also  studied  during 
summers  at  the  University  of  Utah,  UCLA,  and  USC. 

Her  first  year  out  of  college  she  taught  shorthand  and  typing 
at  Spanish  Fork  High  School,  Spanish  Fork,  Utah.  She  taught  in  the 
Business  Education  Department  and  was  a  member  of  the  Counseling 
Department  Staff  at  Brigham  Young  University  from  1946  to  1968. 

Since  childhood  Ethelyn  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Church,  and  she  has  served  as  a  teacher  and  as  an  executive  in  the 
auxiliaries.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Tabernacle  Choir  while  living 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  Ethelyn  served  in  the  Swiss-Austrian  and 
Northern  California  Missions. 

After  my  wife,  Alta,  passed  away,  I  proposed  to  her.  After 
considerable  persuasion  on  my  part,  she  finally  accepted.  September 
9,  1968,  was  set  for  the  date  of  the  marriage.  Elder  Harold  B.  Lee, 
at  my  request,  performed  the  ceremony  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  for 
time  only,  inasmuch  as  Ethelyn  was  sealed  to  Ken  for  time  and 
e  t  e  rn  i  t  y . 

Ethelyn  has  the  knack  of  making  friends  easily,  and  people  feel 
her  warm  friendliness  and  her  concern  for  them.  When  on  stake 
quarterly  conference  assignments,  and  they  stayed  in  the  home  of 
stake  presidents,  she  was  able  to  put  the  stake  president's  wife  at 
ease  by  taking  an  interest  in  her,  her  children,  and  their 
activities.  She  also  has  the  gift  of  remembering  their  names  for 
many  years  afterwards. 

Regardless  of  where  we  traveled,  she  was  willing  and  able  to 
adjust  to  local  conditions — from  the  primitive  and  humble 
circumstances  of  the  island  of  Savaii,  Western  Samoa,  to  the  plush 
accommodations  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 
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CHAPTER  7 
LAST  ILLNESS,  DEATH,  AND  FUNERAL 


The  bed-rest  cure  that  had  been  ordered  by  the  doctor  for  Ken  just 
didn't  seem  to  help  him,  for  instead  of  his  health  improving,  it  became 
worse.  Other  complications  set  in  which  required  hospitalization  the 
latter  part  of  October,  and  he  died  on  October  31,  1940,  at  the  Utah 
Valley  Hospital  in  Provo,  Utah. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Provo  Third  Ward  on  his 
twenty-seventh  birthday,  which  was  November  3,  1940.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Provo  City  Cemetery,  his  grave  being  located  next  to  his  Father's, 
and  where  his  Mother  would  later  be  buried. 


Funeral  Services  for  0.  Kenneth  Taylor 
Sunday,  November  3,  1940 
2:00  P.M. 
Provo  Third  Ward  Church 

Organ  Prelude  -  Mrs.  Almo  B.  Simmons 

Conducted  by  Fred  L.  Markham,  a  member  of  the  ward  bishopric 

Quotat  ion  -  Fred  Markham 

Cardinal    Newman    once    made    the    statement:       "Fear    not    that  thy 
life  shall    come   to   an   end,    but   rather   that    it    shall    never  have 

a  beginning." 

Choi  r  -  Directed  by  A.  A.  Swenson  -  "Though  Deep'ning  Trials" 

Though  deep'ning  trials  throng  your  way, 
Press  on,  press  on,  ye  Saints  of  God! 
Ere  long  the  resurrection  day 
Will  spread  its  life  and  light  abroad, 
Will  spread  its  life  and  light  abroad. 

Though  outward  ills  await  us  here, 
The  time  at  longest  is  not  long 
Ere  Jesus  Christ  will  reappear, 
Surrounded  by  a  glorious  throng, 
Surrounded  by  a  glorious  throng. 

Lift  up  your  hearts  in  praise  to  God, 

Let  your  rejoicings  never  cease; 

Though  tribulations  rage  abroad, 

Christ  says,  "in  me  ye  shall  have  peace," 

Christ  says,  "in  me  ye  shall  have  peace." 

All  glory  to  His  holy  name, 
Who  sends  His  faithful  servants  forth 
To  prove  the  nations  to  proclaim 
Salvation's  tidings  through  the  earth, 
Salvation's  tidings  through  the  earth. 
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Invocation  -  B.  F.  Larsen: 


Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  have  met  this  afternoon  as  a  group  of 
friends  to  honor  one  of  Thy  servants  whom  we  cherished  as  brother 
and  friend,  who  has  departed  from  us  temporarily  to  labor  in  another 
sphere.  Heavenly  Father,  we  are  grateful  that  Thou  has  permitted 
Kenneth  Taylor  to  dwell  in  our  midst  for  a  period.  We  are  grateful 
unto  Thee  for  his  pleasant  smile,  for  his  hearty  handshake,  for  his 
kindly  words,  for  his  worthy  leadership,  for  his  exemplary  life,  and 
for  the  encouragement  and  happiness  which  he  has  brought  to  us. 

Insomuch,  Heavenly  Father,  as  we  are  honoring  him,  his  father, 
his  mother,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  his  wife,  and  those  who  have 
been  very  close  to  him,  we  ask  Thee,  Heavenly  Father,  for  a  rich 
portion  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit.  We  desire,  Heavenly  Father,  that  those 
who  will  speak  to  us  may  be  inspired  from  Thee;  that  they  may  speak 
words  of  wisdom  and  comfort.  Bless  those,  Heavenly  Father,  the 
musicians,  that  they  may  inspire  us  to  live  better  and  nobler  lives. 

Let  Thy  spirit  rest  upon  us  while  we  are  together  this 
afternoon,  and  at  all  times,  we  ask  in  the  name  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  Amen. 

String  Trio  -  LeRoy  J.  Robertson,  Elmer  Nelson,  Gustav  Buggert  -  "Adagio" 
by 

Schubert . 

Sermon  -  Dr.  Henry  Aldous  Dixon: 

My  brothers  and  sisters,  it  gives  our  family  a  great 
satisfaction  to  feel  the  sympathy  and  respect  manifested  here 
today.  Because  after  all,  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  there  are  two 
sources  of  comfort:  the  one  is  God,  and  the  other  is  our  friends. 
I  couldn't  help  but  think  as  we  entered  the  chapel  what  Sister 
Rawlings  said.  She  is  the  grandmother  of  Kenneth's  wife,  Ethelyn. 
She  said  to  Calvin,  "It  does  seem  so  good  to  see  these  fine  people 
again."  By  that  she  meant  that  they  built  her  up  in  this  hour  of 
trouble.  Truly,  comfort  does  come  from  our  friends,  as  you  know, 
and  that  comfort  is  indescribable.  There  is  nothing  can  take  its 
place,  and  that  is  why  we  appreciate  it. 

I  have  sought  the  testimony  of  God,  and  in  seeking  the 
testimony  of  God,  I  believe  that  I  have  found  it.  That  testimony 
has  come  through  work,  through  serving  a  mission,  through  working  in 
the  ward.  That  testimony  has  come  through  study,  because  we  must 
study  and  think.  That  is  why  God  has  made  us  rational  beings.  That 
testimony  has  come  through  prayer.  That  is  why  God  has  made  us 
reverential,  so  that  we  might  recognize  the  Supreme  Being.  But  I 
believe  above  all  things  that  testimony  has  come  from  my  immediate 
family  and  associates — the  example  that  they  set,  the  principles  of 
life  that  I  have  learned  around  the  hearth  when  I  wasn't  even  trying 
to  learn — those  things  that  I  have  caught  rather  than  those  things 
that  were  taught;  and  to  Uncle  Arthur  and  Aunt  Maria  Taylor's 
family,  I  point  as  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  my  testimony. 
Their   family  has   been  an   ideal    to  us.      I   guess   if   Grandfather  Dixon 
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were  alive,  he  would  tell  us  he  is  possibly  more  proud  of  this  group 
than  any  group  in  his  family:  eight  children — six  boys,  every  one 
of  them  have  been  on  missions — and  two  girls,  every  bit  as  good,  if 
not  better  than  the  boys — seeing  as  with  a  single  eye  the  things 
that  God  has  prepared  for  those  who  love  Him;  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  loyalty  to  their  mother,  and  to  their  mother  and  father 
when  Uncle  Arthur  was  alive.  Never  a  waiver,  never  a  change  of 
direction.     They  all  knew  which  direction  they  were  traveling. 

I  often  think  of  what  President  Brimhall  used  to  tell  us.  He 
told  us  about  watching  the  freight  train  once,  and  that  was  before 
we  had  the  air  brakes  when  the  brakeman  used  to  have  to  run  across 
the  top  of  the  train  and  turn  the  wheels  on  the  brakes.  He  said,  "I 
watched  this  brakeman  start  at  the  head  of  the  train  and  run  toward 
the  rear."  He  said  he  knew  that  the  brakeman  couldn't  continue  to 
go  in  that  direction  for  long  before  he  and  the  train  parted 
company.  None  of  Uncle  Arthur's  children  have  gone  the  opposite 
direction.  They  have  all  traveled  in  one  direction.  They  have 
studied  the  gospel  in  their  home.  The  family  is  democratic.  What 
one  has  done,  all  have  known  about  it.  They  planned  together.  What 
they  have  done  they  have  done  in  harmony.  I  do  not  know  any  more 
beautiful  thing  or  spirit  or  policy  that  you  could  find  among  human 
beings  than  the  devotion  you  find  there.  And  one  of  the  interesting 
things,  too,  is  that  the  sisters-in-law — seven  or  eight  of  them, 
most  of  them  widows — have  joined  in  the  group  they  call  the 
Sisters-in-law  Club;  and  they  would  rather  be  together  than  with 
anyone  else.  The  things  they  plan,  and  the  things  they  do  for  the 
family  are  certainly  a  tribute  to  what  the  gospel  of  Christ  will  do 
if  you  give  it  a  chance  to  work.  And  that  is  the  kind  of  a  home 
that  Kenneth  comes  from. 

All  of  the  boys  wanted  to  go  to  England  where  their  father  went 
on  his  mission,  but  they  were  called  to  different  places;  but 
Kenneth  was  permitted  to  go,  and  he  was  so  glad  when  he  could  go. 

He  has  not  lived  so  long;  it  is  his  twenty-seventh  birthday 
today.  Yet  he  has  done  a  great  deal,  and  we  are  so  grateful  that  he 
came  to  us  and  lived  with  us.  Without  him,  there  never  could  have 
been  the  cheer  and  the  devotion  that  there  has  been  to  the  family, 
because  he  has  left  his  contribution,  not  only  to  his  family  but  to 
Ethelyn  and  her  family. 

He   was   graduated    from   the   Brigham  Young   University,    where  Bent 

Larson   did   as    he   has   done    to   many   fine   young   people,    inspired  him, 

not  only  in  art,  but  inspired  him  to  be  every  inch  a  man;  and  then 
helped  him  to  find  his  vocation. 

After  he  was  graduated  in  1938,  he  went  to  work  in  the  store 
where  he  helped  Lynn  with  the  advertising,  and  then  they  decided 
that  he  should  go  to  the  New  York  School  of  Interior  Decoration  and 
s  tudy . 

Last  June  he  and  Ethelyn  were  married.  All  of  the  young  set  in 
this    entire    part    of    the    state   were    thrilled.      They    pointed    to  the 
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couple  as  so  ideal,  so  devoted,  so  understanding  of  each  other,  and 
still  such  leaders.  It  was  indeed  a  great  day  of  rejoicing.  And 
they  went  together  to  New  York;  and  they  both  worked.  Possibly  Ken 
worked  too  hard.  While  he  had  a  sunny  disposition  and  a  lot  of 
cheer,  he  also  had  tremendous  drive,  and  that  drive  probably 
over-taxed  him,  and  he  came  home  in  August  somewhat  ill,  and  they 
found  that  his  heart  was  affected,  and  he  did  not  respond  to  the 
treatment  that  he  could  have  received  anywhere. 

What  were  his  characteristics?  I  am  tempted  to  read  just  a 
word — in  fact,  I  have  been  asked  to  read  it,  written  by  Rhea  Dixon 
Reeve.  She  is  in  California,  and  she  couldn't  come,  so  she  sent 
this  little  message: 

A  Tribute  to  Kenneth 
Kenneth' s  Smile 

God  knew  we  would  need  more  sunshine, 

When  life's  clouds  blot  the  sun  from  our  view. 

So  he  sent  his  trusted  servant  to  us, 

This  wonderful  work  Co  do. 

He  endowed  him  with  a  steadfast  soul, 
And  a  heart  so  pure  and  true. 
An  intellect,  alert  and  keen 
To  see  life's  problems  through. 

He  placed  the  sun  in  the  bronze  of  his  hair, 
The  blue  of  the  sky  in  his  eye, 
The  song  of  the  bird  in  his  kind  sweet  voice 
And  a  radiant  smile  from  on  "High." 

He  brought  to  us  the  "Love  of  God," 
The  love  of  fellowmen. 
A  friend  to  all,  and  loved  by  all, 
Who  knew  this  chap  called  "Ken." 

He  loved  little  children, 

I  have  often  heard  him  say, 

"Hello,  there  'Sonny,' 

"How  are  things  with  you  today?" 

His  creed  was  to  be  pleasant 

And  keep  on  the  sunny  side 

He  carried  this  cheer,  across  the  sea, 

And  over  the  continent  wide. 

Now  God  has  called  him  home  again, 

In  his  life   'tis  eventide. 

I  know  that  He  will  say — 

"Kenneth,  your  work  has  been  well  done." 

And  because  God  loves  us, 

He  will   bless,   and  comfort  give  in  this  thought, 
"I  know  my  Heavenly  Father  lives." 
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Although  we  will  be  lonely, 
As  we  travel  life's  weary  mile, 
Our  hurt  hearts  will  be  lifted  up — 
Remembering  "Kenneth's  Smile." 

I  was  especially  struck  with  this  statement,  because  it 
certainly  describes  Ken's  disposition:  "He  placed  the  sun  in  the 
bronze  of  his  hair,  and  the  blue  of  the  sky  in  his  eyes."  He  had 
the  bluest  eyes  and  bronze  hair,  and  as  President  Watkins  said,  "You 
didn't  need  to  know  Ken  to  know  that  he  was  a  righteous  man.  All 
you  needed  to  do  was  to  look  at  him."  A  contagious  personality  and 
a  positive  social  force  in  every  way,  Ken  had  the  will  to  be  kind. 
That  is  why  he  did  so  well  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  the  little 
children  loved  him.  In  his  heart  was  nothing  else  but  kindness.  He 
had  the  will  to  be  just,  and  that  is  why  he  didn't  have  an  enemy  in 
the  world;  and  that  is  why  he  placed  the  happiness  of  his  own  home 
and  his  own  people,  and  the  welfare  of  his  own  friends  far  above  his 
own  interests;  because  he  had  the  will  to  be  just.  He  had  the  will 
to  believe.  That  is  why  he  had  the  faith  to  go  on  his  mission;  that 
is  why  he  confided  in  his  friends  and  why  they  confided  in  him, 
because  they  always  knew  where  he  stood.  And  this  will  to  be  kind, 
and  this  will  to  be  just,  and  this  will  to  believe,  are  the 
characteristics  of  a  Christian.  These  traits  brought  to  his  life 
and  to  Ethelyn's  life,  the  peace  of  God,  and  the  peace  of  God 
surpasseth  understanding.  The  peace  of  God  is  power  and  dignity, 
even  on  occasions  of  trial  like  this.  You  can  see  and  feel  today 
that  the  peace  of  God  is  strength;  strength  to  understand,  and 
strength  to  endure. 

We  do  not  feel  bitter,  we  feel  to  thank  God  for  what  He  has 
given  us.  We  feel  to  thank  Him  for  the  life  of  this  wonderful  boy, 
who  was  really  the  favorite  almost  of  the  entire  family.  We  swore 
by  him,  we  loved  to  see  him  cross  our  threshhold,  but  I  guess  we 
will  have  to  recognize  with  Cara  Roma  in  her  song  "Resignation,"  the 
following  ideas: 

There  is  no  song  within  our  glad  heart  singing 

But  has  an  echo  of  some  minor  strain. 

There  is  no  happy  day  its  gladness  bringing, 

But  has  one  hour  that's  filled  with  hidden  pain. 

There  is  no  rose  so  beautiful,  so  sweet — 

But  has  a  thorn  amid  its  scented  leaf, 

There  is  no  life  so  perfect  so  complete — 

But  has  its  doubts,   its  cares,  and  bitter  grief. 

There  is  no  eye  that  sparkles  clear  and  bright — 
But  has  been  dimmed  and  with  sad  tears  been  wet. 
There  is  no  morning  brilliant  with  Heav'n's  light — 
But  evening  follows  when  the  sun  has  set. 
There  is  no  memory  so  fondly  cherished 
But  brings  with  it  some  sorrow  back  again, 
There  is  no  heart  wherein  love  never  perished 
But  has  been  tried  and  purified  by  pain. 
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Hope  on,  dear  heart,  although  thy  steps  may  falter 

There  is  a  God  who  watches  over  all. 

What  though  all  things  on  earth  must  fade  and  alter 

Have  faith  in  Him  who  marks  the  sparrow's  fall. 

There  is  a  Heav'n  so  beautiful  so  blest — 

Where  neither  Death  nor  Sorrow  enters  in, 

Thy  Heav'nly  Father  knoweth  what  is  best — ■ 

Have  faith  and  leave  thy  little  life  to  Him. 

We  do  have  faith  in  Him  who  marks  the  sparrow's  fall,  and  we 
praise  Him,  and  we  give  thanks  to  Him  for  the  life  of  Ken.  We  give 
thanks  to  Him  for  the  example  that  Kenneth  has  set;  we  give  thanks 
to  Him  for  the  inspiration  which  Kenneth  has  given  to  us,  his 
relatives,  and  to  his  sweet  wife,  and  to  all  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  It  is  my  prayer  that  God  will  bless  them,  that  they 
will  have  the  spirit  and  cheer  that  he  always  had,  and  that  they 
will  also  always  see  the  sunshine  in  the  "bronze  of  his  hair"  and 
the  "blue  of  the  sky  in  his  eyes."  This  is  my  prayer,  in  Jesus' 
name,  Amen. 

Solo  -  Mary  McGregor  -  "Lead  Thou  My  Soul"  -  Accompanied  by  Lucile  Dyreng 

Lead  Thou  my  soul , 

0  spirit  divine, 

On  my  dark  way 

Let  Thy  light  shine. 

Out  of  the  night 

With  shadows  so  drear, 

Hasten  the  dawning, 

Of  hope  and  cheer. 

Help  me  to  bear 

All  life's  bitter  pain, 

And  make  me  worthy 

To  meet  him  again. 

Help  me  to  smile 

Each  day  of  my  life, 

And  give  me  courage 

Through  all  earthly  strife. 

Guide  with  Thy  hand 
Each  footstep  I  take, 
Help  me  to  serve, 
For  Thy  soul's  sake. 
Give  work  to  do, 
Through  all  of  my  life, 
Then  take  me  home, 
To  eternal  life. 

Sermon  -  Patriarch  Alfred  E.  Eves: 

My  brothers  and  sisters  and  friends,  I  am  honored  today  to  be 
asked  to  sustain  this  position.  I  feel  much  better  after  "B.  F.  ," 
who  used  to  be  a  counselor  with  me,  and  Aldous,  my  bishop,  have  set 
the  scene. 
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I  knew  I  perhaps  wouldn't  be  able  to  control  my  emotions,  and  I 
wanted  to  confine  myself  to  time;  so  today  I  would  like  to  read  a 
few  things  that  I  have  to  say,  and  I  am  trusting  simplicity  in  the 
lovely  spirit  which  is  here  to  magnify  the  value  of  the  things  I 
thought  I  would  like  to  say. 

I  know  that  a  bond  of  heavenly  love  exists  between  us  and  this 
family,  and  I  am  anxious  to  feel  that  Divine  Spirit  that  we  all  may 
be  guided  by  it;  that  in  our  expressions  of  love  and  sympathy  for 
this  trying  occasion,  we  may  render  words  and  hopes  of  consolation 
to  those  who  mourn  the  loss  of  a  husband  and  a  son  and  a  brother. 

Everyone  in  the  community  was  shocked  to  hear  of  the  passing  of 
Kenneth  so  early  in  life.  We  have  known  of  his  illness  and  then  of 
the  hospital  care,  and  we  took  it  for  granted  that  the  skill  of  many 
doctors  would  again  give  him  back  to  us,  as  before  in  his  previous 
illnesses.  When  I  saw  the  headlines  in  the  paper,  "Career  Ended," 
and  an  account  of  his  passing,  it  struck  me  very  forcibly,  for  I 
know  for  sure  this  career  will  never  end.  It  referred,  of  course, 
to  his  earthly  career,  and  ofttimes  we  are  judged  by  earthly  rather 
than  spiritual  careers.     But  this  young  man  has  had  both. 

He  has  had  many  blessings  in  life.  His  first  great  blessing 
was  to  be  born  in  this  day  and  age  of  the  world,  when  the  gospel  is 
restored.  Another  great  blessing  was  to  be  born  of  goodly  parents, 
such  as  Arthur  N.  and  Maria  D.  Another  blessing  was  to  have  such  a 
wonderful  family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  Arthur,  Lynn,  Alice, 
Henry,  Elton,  Clarence,  and  Ruth.  And  finally  to  receive  as  a 
blessing,  this  beautiful  girl  as  a  wife  and  companion  throughout  all 
eternity.  I  just  mention  these  along  with  others.  Myself  and  wife, 
and  you,  his  friends,  have  watched  the  growth  of  Ken  from  day  to 
day,  from  year  to  year,  and  his  environment  has  been  such  as  to 
produce  a  stalwart  in  our  Heavenly  Father's  service.  We, 
personally,  have  a  debt  we  owe  to  this  family.  Ken's  father  brought 
the  message  of  life  to  us  in  England  forty  years  ago.  We  have  spent 
many  home  nights  years  ago  on  Fifth  West  with  this  wonderful  family. 

The  privilege  came  to  me  as  a  presiding  authority  of  this  ward 
to  call  this  boy  on  a  mission  to  England;  so  I  was  in  touch  with  his 
work  when  he  was  in  Portsmouth,  and  finally  when  he  was  in 
Birmingham,  where  he  actually  walked  and  talked  in  his  father's 
footsteps.  Finally  he  presided  over  the  conference  just  as  his 
father  did  in  1902.  The  Saints  of  England  wrote  me  of  his  wonderful 
work  there,  and  his  lovely  smile  and  disposition.  The  returning 
elders  who  labored  with  him  brought  glad  tidings  of  his  service,  so 
that  I  know  that  his  good  friends  in  England  now  will  be  terribly 
saddened  when  they  hear  of  his  passing. 

To  us,  and  I  want  to  say  it  without  bias  or  hurt  the  feelings 
of  you,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  was  an  exact  repetition  of  your 
lovely  father.  Ken  to  us  was  a  second  Arthur  N.  Since  he  returned 
from  his  mission,  his  usefulness  has  been  felt  in  this  ward,  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  his  efforts  of  spreading  truth  and  good  will.  As 
Superintendent  Francis  McPhie  of  the  Sunday  School  said  last  Sunday, 
"It  was  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  take  over  that  work  as  it  was  left 
in  such  a  splendid  condition  by  Kenneth." 
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Now,  as  I  said,  as  a  blessing  he  received  a  beautiful  wife,  a 
bishop's  daughter,  born  and  reared  under  the  covenant.  I  have  only 
met  her  on  rare  occasions,  but  to  her,  above  all,  we,  as  a  people, 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy  at  the  disaster  in  your  young  life.  I 
have  often  quoted  in  an  off-hand  way  the  saying,  "it  is  better  to 
have  loved  and  lost  than  never  to  have  loved  at  all."  But  in  this 
situation  now  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  value  of  that  statement. 
Only  you,  dear  girl,  in  your  heart  can  answer.  Time  alone  can  heal 
the  scar  which  I  know  with  you  is  unanswered  yet.  May  our  Heavenly 
Father  sustain  you  in  an  immortal  hope  of  the  future  of  the  life  to 
come. 

As  for  Ken,  a  happy  reunion  has  taken  place,  and  rewards  again 
will  be  measured  out  to  him;  and  say,  as  Paul  said,  "Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him"  (1 
Corinthians  2:9).  So  I  feel  our  loss  will  be  his  gain.  Time  will 
give  us  an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  this  life  much  as  we 
think  we  know,  but  let  us  as  a  people  perpetuate  in  our  daily  walks 
and  talks,  Ken's  loving  smile  and  disposition,  and  in  closing  I 
would  like  to  read  this  little  poem  here  in  relation  to  a  smile: 

Learn  to  Smile 

The  good  Lord  understood  us  when  He  taught  us  how  to  smile; 
He  knew  we  couldn't  stand  it  to  be  solemn  all  the  while; 
He  knew  He'd  have  to  shape  us  so  that  when  our  hearts  were  gay, 
We  could  let  our  neighbors  know  it  in  a  quick  and  easy  way. 

So  He  touched  the  lips  of  Adam  and  He  touched  the  lips  of  Eve, 
And  He  said:     "Let  these  be  solemn  when  your  sorrows  make  you 
grieve, 

But  when  all  is  well  in  Eden  and  your  life  seems  worth  the 
whi le , 

Let  your  faces  wear  the  glory  and  the  sunshine  of  a  smile. 

"Teach  the  symbol  to  your  children,  pass  it  down  through  all  the 
years . 

Though    they    know    their    share    of    sadness    and    shall    weep  their 
share  of  tears, 

Through  the  ages  men  and  women  shall  prove  their  faith  in  Me 
By  the  smile  upon  their  faces  when  their  hearts  are 
trouble-free." 

The  good  Lord  understood  us  when  He  sent  us  down  to  earth, 
He  knew  our  need  for  laughter  and  for  happy  signs  of  mirth; 
He  knew  we  couldn't  stand  it  to  be  solemn  all  the  while, 
But  must  share  our  joy  with  others — so  He  taught  us  know  to 
smi le . 

May    God's     blessing    rest     with     the    family    in    their    hour  of 
trouble,  we  humbly  pray  in  Jesus'  name,  Amen. 

Violin  Solo  -  Max  Butler  -  "Forsaken"  -  Accompanied  by  Caroll  Williams 
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Sermon  -  Dr.  Wesley  P.  Lloyd 


Today  I  have  experienced  with  you  a  new  spiritual  reach — the 
spiritual  experience  that  can  be  found  only  in  the  presence  of 
beautiful  music  and  of  fragrant  and  beautiful  flowers,  of  noble 
words  and  thoughts,  and  accumulated  friendships;  all  brought  to 
focus  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  great  personality,  and  a  great 
combination  of  personalities. 

I  shall  attempt  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  for  a  number  of 
people  who  would  like  to  be  here  today — some  of  them  are  here — but 
whenever  a  fellow  like  Ken  Taylor  goes  through  school,  we  feel 
something  of  his  spirit.  He  becomes  part  of  us,  and  before  long,  we 
live  more  nobly  because  of  him. 

I  think  of  his  membership  in  the  first  men's  council  of  the 
Associated  Men  Students  at  Brigham  Young  University.  In  that 
capacity  he  came  down  to  our  home  occasionally  with  the  other 
members  of  the  council;  and  you  couldn't  help  but  feel  something  of 
that  spirit,  you  couldn't  help  but  feel  he  was  part  of  the  family 
whenever  he  came  in  the  door.  And  in  addition  to  that,  we 
occasionally  listened  to  his  voice  in  merriment  when  he  was  visiting 
Howard  and  Fulvia,  and  it  always  made  one  feel  better  to  know  he  was 
in  the  presence  of  somebody  like  that. 

I  speak  also  for  members  of  his  unit.  He  participated  in  the 
social  unit  system  of  Brigham  Young  University  and  was  an  active 
participant.  As  a  member  of  the  Brickers,  Ken  made  many  friends.  I 
speak  also  for  those  units  of  the  girls,  if  I  may — particularly  the 
Val  Norns,  where  Ethelyn  made  her  friendships  and  found  people  who 
appreciated  her  most  deeply. 

I  should  like  also  to  say  a  word  for  those  many  people  in  the 
Intermountain  country  and  throughout  Utah  who  read  of  Ken's  passing 
and  who  were  just  students,  perhaps  not  knowing  him  too  intimately, 
but  at  the  same  time  knowing  there  was  a  Ken  Taylor  and  admiring 
him,  and  as  they  read  the  account  in  the  paper,  perhaps  some  of 
their  own  life  went  out  from  them,  and  they  began  to  wonder  what 
they  might  do  to  replace  it. 

And  so,  as  we  come  together  today,  we  come  together  in  an 
uncommon  experience,  those  experiences  of  living  which  are  uncommon 
to  all  of  us.  It  is  our  privilege  to  feel  some  of  the  usefulness 
and  pleasantness  derived  from  such  people  as  Ken  and  Ethelyn.  They 
contrast  so  much  with  the  world  of  today.  As  we  see  social 
disintegration,  as  we  see  the  world  at  political  and  economic  and 
military  war,  and  as  we  see  confusion  on  every  hand,  I  say,  Ken  and 
Ethelyn  stand  out  in  delightful  contrast  to  that.  Can  you  feature  a 
great  World  War  going  on  with  people  in  it  with  a  world  filled  with 
people  like  Ken  and  Ethelyn?  They  just  don't  happen  with  people 
like  that,  and  that  is  why  today  we  have  been  able  to  find  a  new 
spiritual  reach  in  the  presence  of  one  of  these  uncommon  events.  I 
would  like  to  call  it  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  family.  All 
families  meet  these  crises.  Sometimes  we  date  events  from  them, 
events  which  follow  and  events  which  preceded  certain  events. 
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Someone  has  said  that  to  be  born  and  to  die  is  a  record  of  life 
to  which  all  else  is  tributary.  But  even  as  we  do  live,  we  find  our 
friendships,  we  find  those  whom  we  love,  we  find  those  with  whom  we 
associated  and  respect,  and  these  events  bring  with  them  sacred 
times.  They  bring  sacred  places  and  they  bring  to  us  sacred 
experiences  that  live  with  us  forever,,  I  cannot  help  but  say  with 
Guest  today  that  perhaps  we  are  expecting  too  much  of  life  in  that 
we  should: 

Ask  not  too  much  from  life — expect  no  more 
Than  just  a  few  red  ramblers  at  your  door. 
Nature  is  lavish  with  her  summer  charms, 
But  if  with  roses  you  have  filled  your  arms, 
Take  but  a  step  and  some  to  earth  will  fall; 
'Twas  not  intended  you  should  hold  them  all. 

And  although  occasions  of  this  kind  bring  some  degree  of 
bewilderment  and  frustration,  we  yet  seem  to  know  better  those  we 
love.  This  may  somewhat  have  been  the  thinking  in  the  mind  of  Lowe 
when  he  speaks  of  "A  love  that  shall  grow  fresh  each  hour  as  in  the 
sunset's  golden  mystery  or  the  sweet  coming  of  the  Evening  Star."  I 
have  felt  something  of  this  spirit  when  I  visited  the  Taylor  home 
Friday  night.  Not  a  mansion  of  fear  and  dread  and  gloom,  but  a 
temple  of  happiness  and  humility.  I  met  there  not  only  the  members 
of  the  Taylor  family  but  the  Peterson  family,  and  knowing  Ethelyn 
and  Neal  and  some  of  the  others,  I  couldn't  help  but  think  at  that 
time  what  a  union  of  two  great  families.  And  as  I  visited  the  house 
again  today  and  saw  one  of  the  sisters  from  Ephraim,  I  couldn't  help 
but  think  what  a  reunion  of  great  people,  people  whose  hearts  could 
fuse  as  one,  people  who  knew  how  to  face  great  moments  of  living  and 
turn  these  crises  into  blessings,  to  contribute  one  to  another.  We 
have  learned  at  school  to  love  these  two  families.  We  have  known 
many  of  the  members  of  them,  and  for  that  reason  whenever  these 
things  happen  we  can't  help  but  stand  by  and  think  and  wonder  and 
hope  and  pray  for  satisfactions  that  come  only  in  times  when  we  are 
reached  by  a  spirit  that  is  greater  than  ours. 

In  school,  we  often  speak  of  commencement,  and  I  feel  today 
that  these  days  mark  a  new  commencement  for  Ken  Taylor,  and  in  the 
words  of  Muriel  Strode,  "I  bring  you  again  in  the  face  of  youth  and 
its  zest,  a  new  burst  of  being  like  the  rise  of  sap  in  the  trees  in 
the  spring,  a  new  bursting  forth  like  quickening  leaves  their 
buoyant  branches." 

We  feel  today  that  bursting  forth  of  that  spiritual  growth  and 
refinement  which  comes  in  the  presence  of  a  great  experience;  in  the 
midst  of  our  frustration  we  reached  new  spiritual  heights  and  gained 
strength  from  sources  that  are  somewhat  beyond  us.  Today  Ken  Taylor 
lives  in  a  somewhat  new  way.  He  lives  in  the  affection  of  his 
family  and  friends.  Ken  Taylor  lives  in  the  hearts  of  his  noble 
family.  He  lives  in  the  heart  of  his  mother,  he  lives  in  the  love 
and  hope  and  in  the  heart  of  his  young  wife,  and  he  lives  for 
reasons  that  shall  be  found  out  as  they  go  through  their  future 
exper  iences . 
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On  this  occasion  we  may  talk  of  various  kinds  of  immortality, 
but  as  we  talk  of  immortality,  we  know  a  lot  of  details  that  are 
just  not  so,  and  many  of  the  great  actualities  which  would  be  our 
greatest  comfort,  we  know  little  about.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  in 
these  occasions,  we  reach  like  little  children  for  stars,  trying  to 
find  the  answer,  yet  not  always  finding  the  answer,  very  often  just 
merely  discovering  that  we  must  turn  it  over  to  powers  much  greater 
than  we  are,  and  at  that  time,  faith  and  hope  come  to  our  rescue. 

I  think  often  of  my  experience  with  Elbert  Hubbard.  Elbert 
Hubbard's  little  girl  had  asked  him  about  where  her  little  brother 
came  from  and  about  Santa  Claus  and  a  number  of  other  things 
children  ask  about.  He  said,  "My  little  girl  believes  me  when  I 
tell  her  that  her  little  brother  was  found  by  the  doctor  under  a 
cabbage  leaf,  and  that  Santa  Claus  is  a  jolly  old  man  with  white 
whiskers.  Someday  I  will  tell  her  different,  before  she  discovers 
it  herself  and  thinks  me  untruthful;  and  as  the  years  go  by  and 
count  themselves  with  the  eternities  that  lie  behind,  I  shall  not  be 
here,  and  she  will  do  as  I  have  done  and  as  you  have  done,  stand  by 
an  open  grave  and  ask  in  anguish,  'If  a  man  die  shall  he  live 
again?'  and  the  falling  clods  will  give  no  sign,  and  the  winds  that 
sigh  and  sob  through  the  trees  will  make  no  reply.  But  hope  and 
love  will  answer,  'Yes.'" 

And  as  we  bid  this  temporary  farewell  to  Ken  Taylor,  we  do  not 
seek  for  completed  explanations,  but  rather  a  degree  of  faith  and 
resignation,  and  that  faith  works  out  over  the  borders  of  our 
knowledge — that  faith  sustains  us  when  our  knowledge  falls  low;  that 
faith  sustains  us  in  fields  that  otherwise  we  are  unable  to  tread. 
And  if  we  grasp  that  faith,  it  seems  to  speak  to  us,  it  speaks  to 
Ethelyn,  it  speaks  to  Sister  Taylor,  it  speaks  to  these  two 
families,  it  speaks  to  you  and  to  me;  and  it  seems  to  say  to  us, 
"Stand  fast,  have  faith,  and  all  is  well." 

Cougar  Quartet  -  Ladd  Cropper,  William  Purdy,  Edward  Sandgren,  and  Blaine 
Johnson  -  "Guide  Me  to  Thee"  -  Accompanied  by  Jeanette  Nielson 

Jesus,  my  Savior  true, 

Guide  me  to  Thee; 

Help  me  Thy  will  to  do, 

Guide  me  to  Thee; 

E'en  in  the  darkest  night, 

As  in  the  morning  bright, 

Be  Thou  my  beacon-light, 

Guide  me  to  Thee. 

Thro'   this  dark  world  of  strife, 

Guide  me  to  Thee; 

Teach  me  a  better  life, 

Guide  me  to  Thee; 

Let  Thy  redeeming  pow'r 

Be  with  me  ev'ry  hour, 

Be  Thou  my  safety  tow'r, 

Guide  me  to  Thee. 
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When  strife  and  sin  arise, 

Guide  me  to  Thee; 

When  tears  bedim  my  eyes, 

Guide  me  to  Thee; 

When  hopes  are  crushed  and  dead, 

When  earthly  joys  are  fled, 

Thy  glory  round  me  shed, 

Guide  me  to  Thee. 

When  silent  death  draws  near, 

Guide  me  to  Thee; 

Calm  Thou  my  trembling  fear, 

Guide  me  to  Thee; 

Let  me  Thy  mercy  prove, 

Let  Thy  enduring  love 

Guide  me  to  heav'n  above, 

Guide  me  to  Thee. 

Sermon  -  Bishop  Maurice  Harding: 

My  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  I  must  admit  at  the  outset  my 
utter  inability  to  rise  to  the  needs  or  expectations  of  this 
occasion.  The  music  that  has  been  rendered  and  the  words  that  have 
been  spoken  fill  me  with  a  spirit  that  I  cannot  express.  I  think 
perhaps  you  have  that  same  feeling.  I  felt  that  there  would  be  some 
things  that  must  be  said  on  this  occasion,  that  we  should  express 
here  in  the  presence  of  the  family  and  this  large  body  of  friends; 
and  so  I  have  written  out  a  few  notes  of  the  things  that  I  think 
ought  to  be  said  here  today. 

At  this  service  there  appears  to  be  an  issue  of  greater  moment 
than  the  giving  of  tribute  to  one  who  has  passed  from  us.  I  believe 
the  giving  of  a  tribute  to  be  of  worthy  purpose,  especially  so  at 
this  time  and  in  this  case.  But  I  believe  that  there  is  something 
here  that  has  been  suggested  by  other  speakers  that  is  worthy  of  our 
consideration . 

There  was  something  in  the  fine  attributes  of  character  which 
existed  in  Brother  Kenneth  and  which  have  been  mentioned  here  that 
caused  these  fine  characteristics  to  be  developed  in  him  and  to 
become  such  a  dominant  part  of  his  personality.  He  was  not  a 
self-made  man.  The  secret  of  his  splendid  character  and  personality 
is  the  result  of  certain  definite  causes  through  obedience  to 
definite  laws.  He  came  to  this  earth  with  a  heritage  of  unexcelled 
quality.  His  parents,  his  grandparents,  are  and  were  people  of 
study  stock  of  highest  honor  and  integrity.  As  has  been  mentioned 
by  other  speakers,  the  principles  of  life  and  salvation  were  taught 
to  him  in  his  infancy.  He  grew  and  developed  in  the  full  light  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christ,  taught  by  precept  and  example.  These 
doctrines  became  an  integral  part  of  his  being,  and  they  could  not 
be  divorced  from  his  attainments  without  doing  violence  to  and 
destroying  the  personality  of  him  as  we  knew  him. 

He  believed  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  with  all  the  convictions 
of   his    conscience   when   he   was    in    sound   and   vigorous   health,    and  he 
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believed  it  in  his  suffering  and  prostration  in  the  last  conscious 
thought  that  his  wearied  mind  bestowed  upon  the  issues  of  life.  In 
justice  to  our  departed  brother,  the  highest  obligation  that  evolves 
upon  the  living,  demands  the  declaration  that  in  all  the  bearings  on 
the  subject  of  his  faithfulness  to  the  truth,  our  brother  was 
content  in  his  mind,  justified  in  his  conscience,  immovable  in  his 
convictions  to  the  truth.  The  heritage  that  he  received  from  his 
noble  parents  and  the  way  of  life  taught  to  him  and  lived  by  him 
account  for  his  surpassing  personality.  I  claim  his  transcendant 
life  and  loving  memory  for  the  Church  for  the  influence  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  taught  by  the  church  in  the  lives  of  his 
grandparents,  his  mother  and  father  and  in  the  home  of  his  childhood 
and  youth.  In  all  the  shadows  and  perils  of  life,  in  the  midst  of 
temptations  of  evil  and  greed  for  money,  fame,  and  power,  we  can 
honestly  point  to  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his  loved  ones  for 
courage  and  inspiration.  By  our  lives  only  can  we  prove  to  the 
world  the  principles  by  which  we  live,  and  can  show  the  world  that 
there  is  a  life  worth  living.  To  those  who  deny  or  doubt  the 
truthfulness  or  the  fruits  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  those 
who  deny  that  the  teachings  of  the  Master  are  capable  of  producing 
exaltation  of  spirit  and  a  passion  for  truth,  to  those  who  deny  that 
our  Church  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  stock  of  great  lessons  and 
great  examples,  to  all  these  we  can  reply  by  pointing  to  those  in 
our  Church,  the  lives  of  those  in  our  Church,  who  have  lived  like 
Kenneth  and  as  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  him  have  lived. 

Before  I  came  here  today  I  was  told  by  friends  that  I  would  be 
unable  to  find  words  that  would  be  adequately  descriptive  of  the 
life  of  our  brother,  that  no  words  could  be  uttered  on  this  occasion 
that  would  sufficiently  meet  its  needs.  I  am  conscious,  positively 
conscious  of  my  inability  to  do  that,  but  let  me  say  to  his  loved 
ones — to  his  wife  and  his  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  —  that 
though  the  clouds  rest  today  on  your  estimates  of  the  great  work  you 
had  envisioned  for  Kenneth,  God  in  his  love  has  given  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  greater  work  lying  ahead  to  be  done  by  those  who  are  valiant; 
that  Kenneth's  mortal  work  is  done,  is  fixed  beyond  a  possibility  of 
a  change,  and  his  spirit  has  returned  to  our  heavenly  home  to  accept 
whatever  responsibility  may  be  assigned  to  him  in  that  glorious 
field  of  activity.  It  is  our  obligation,  those  of  us  who  remain, 
for  each  and  all  of  us  to  carry  on  in  life  doing  our  best  each  day 
in  our  various  fields  of  activity,  to  perform  to  the  fullest  the 
measure  of  our  creation. 

And  now  may  God  bless  the  wife,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  loved  ones  of  our  brother  Kenneth.  May  our  Father  fill  your 
hearts  with  His  peace  and  love  and  enable  you  to  carry  on  in  the 
journey  of  life  with  an  assurance  of  a  glorious  reunion  with  your 
loved  one;  and  the  assurance  of  love  so  strong  and  full  of  love  that 
nothing  can  disturb  you.  May  His  peace  be  with  you  always  I  pray  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 

Remarks  -  Fred  Markham: 

At  the  close  of  these  services,  Brothers  and  Sisters,  I  desire 
in  behalf  of   the  family  to  thank  all   of  you  who  have  assisted   in  any 
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way  in  these  services  today  and  to  those  who  have  brought  the 
beautiful  flower  offerings  and  the  individuals  how  have  taken  part 
on  the  program. 

Choir  -  Directed  by  A.  A.  Swensen  -  "Abide  with  Me" 

Abide  with  me!     Fast  falls  the  eventide, 
The  darkness  deepens — Lord,  with  me  abide! 
When  other  helpers  fail,  and  comforts  flee, 
Help  of  the  helpless,  0  abide  with  me! 

Swift  to  its  close  ebbs  out  life's  little  day; 
Earth's  joys  grow  dim,  its  glories  pass  away; 
Change  and  decay  in  all  around  I  see; 

0  Thou,  who  changest  not,  abide  with  me! 

1  need  Thy  presence  ev'ry  passing  hour; 

What  but  Thy  grace  can  foil  the  tempter's  pow'r? 
Who,  like  Thyself,  my  guide  and  stay  can  be? 
Thro'   cloud  and  sunshine,  Lord,  abide  with  me! 

Benedi ct ion  -  Bishop  William  Norman 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  bow  our  heads  and  unite  our  hearts  in 
prayer  and  thanksgiving  at  the  close  of  these  beautiful  services. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  influence  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  that  has  been 
manifest  here  this  afternoon.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  beautiful  words 
spoken  and  for  the  beautiful  music  rendered.  It  has  touched  our 
souls.  We  pray,  our  Father,  that  the  hour  we  have  spent  here  may 
help  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  become  better  men  and  better  women 
in  Thy  Church  and  kingdom. 

We  thank  Thee  for  this  beautiful  life  that  has  been  given  us  on 
this  earth.  Thou  saw  fit  to  call  home  this  fine  lad,  this  co-worker 
of  ours,  a  friend,  and  brother,  and  a  stalwart  defender  of  the 
truth.  It  is  not,  our  Father,  we  realize,  how  long  we  live,  but  how 
well  we  do  while  we  do  live. 

We  humbly  pray  this  afternoon  that  Thou  will  bless  his  dear 
wife,  his  mother,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  all  who  are  near  and 
dear  to  him.  May  they  realize  that  Kenneth  has  fought  a  good  fight, 
has  finished  the  course,  and  kept  the  faith.  Bless  them  to  have 
faith  in  Thee  and  the  reassurance  of  a  reunion  in  the  Hereafter. 

We  thank  Thee  now,  our  Father,  for  all  that  has  been  said  or 
done,   sanctify  it  all  to  our  good. 

Wilt  thou  go  with  those  who  will  journey  on  to  the  burial 
place.  May  no  harm  or  accident  befall  them.  May  these  services  be 
concluded  in  a  way  that  is  pleasing  to  you  and  satisfying  to  us. 
Help  us,  0  God,  we  pray,  that  we  may  lead  a  righteous  life  before 
Thee  at  all  times,  we  humbly  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Redeemer,  Amen. 

Organ  Postlude  -  Mrs.  Almo  B.  Simmons 
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The  following  are  comments  of  Arthur  Gaeth — Radio  commentators 

And  now  your  commentator  must  add  a  note  of  tragedy  to  today's 
broadcast.  For  four  years  now  he  has  been  well  acquainted  and 
associated  with  Kenneth  Taylor  of  the  firm  of  Dixon  Taylor  Russell 
whose  untimely  death  on  Wednesday  causes  us  all  to  grieve.  Fine, 
gentlemanly,  clean,  modest,  and  sincere,  Ken  typified  all  that  is 
good  in  modern  American  business.  Your  commentator  extends  his 
sympathies  to  Ken's  wife,  his  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters.  May 
their  faith  in  Christian  principles  help  them  to  bear  up  under  their 
tragic  loss  at  this  time. 
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Graves  of  Arthur  N.   Taylor  and  Orson  Kenneth  Tayl 
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CHAPTER  8 
SUMMARY 


Summary  of  Life  of  Orson  Kenneth  Taylor 


He  was  born  on  November  3,  1913,  at  Provo,  Utah. 

The  son  of  ARTHUR  NICHOLLS  TAYLOR  and  MARIA  LOUISE  DIXON  TAYLOR 

Baptized  on  November  20,   1921,   by  William  R.   Scott,  a  member  of  the  Provo 
Third  Ward.     Confirmed  that  same  day  by  his  uncle  Walter  D.  Dixon,  a 
member  of  the  Provo  Third  Ward  bishopric. 

Attended  the  Timpanogos  Grammar  School.     Was  graduated  from  the  Provo  High 
School  in  May  1932.     In  June  1939  was  graduated  from  the  Brigham 
Young  University  with  a  B.S.  degree.     In  the  summer  of  1940 
completed  a  special  course  in  interior  decorating  at  the  New  York 
School  of  Interior  Decoration. 

On  November  14,  1934,  left  on  a  mission  to  Great  Britain.     Was  appointed 
District  President  of  the  Portsmouth  and  Birmingham  Districts,  then 
the  Kidderminster  District.     Returned  from  the  mission  field  in 
December  1936. 

Church  Activities  include  the  following: 

Provo  Third  Ward  Sunday  School  teacher 
Secretary  of  the  Provo  Third  Ward  MIA 
Superintendent  of  the  Provo  Third  Ward  Sunday  School 

On  June  27,  1940,  was  married  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple  to  Ethelyn 

Peterson,  by  Nicholas  G.  Smith,  a  counselor  in  the  Temple  Presidency. 

The  effects  of  rheumatic  fever  weakened  his  heart,  which  caused  his  death 
in  the  Utah  Valley  Hospital,  on  October  31,  1940.     His  funeral 
services  were  held  in  the  Provo  Third  Ward  on  his  27th  birthday, 
which  was  November  3,   1940.     He  was  buried  in  the  Provo  City 
Cemetery. 
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LINE  OF  ORDINATION  OF  ORSON  KENNETH  TAYLOR 
TO  THE  OFFICE  OF  SEVENTY 

KENNETH  TAYLOR  was  ordained  a  Seventy  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  by  John  H.  Taylor,  on  the  28th  day  of  June 
1939. 

JOHN  HARRIS  TAYLOR  was  ordained  a  Seventy  on  January  24,  1896,  by 

President  Heber  J.  Grant.     JOHN  HARRIS  TAYLOR  was  set  apart  as 
a  member  of  the  First  Council  of  Seventy  on  October  19,  1933, 
by  President  Heber  J.  Grant. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  was  ordained  an  Apostle  by  George  Q.  Cannon  on 
October  16,  1882. 

GEORGE  Q.  CANNON  was  ordained  an  Apostle  by  Brigham  Young  on  August 
26,  1860. 

BRIGHAM  YOUNG  was  ordained  an  Apostle  by  David  Whitmer,  one  of  the 
Three  Witnesses  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  on  February  14,  1835, 
and  the  ordination  was  confirmed  at  the  same  time  by  the  First 
Presidency  of  the  Church,  then  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  Sidney 
Rigdon,  and  Frederick  G.  Williams.     (See  Comprehensive  History 
of  the  Church,  Century  I,  Vol.  1,  Chapter  30  and  footnotes.) 

JOSEPH  SMITH  was  ordained  an  Apostle  under  the  hands  of  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  some  time  in  June  1829. 

PETER,  JAMES,  AND  JOHN  were  ordained  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(St.  John  XV). 
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CHAPTER  9 
TRIBUTES 


Maria  Louise  Dixon  Taylor  (his  mother)  records: 


Five  years  later  (following  the  death  of  my  husband,  Arthur  N. 
Taylor),  I  was  called  upon  to  part  with  my  sixth  and  youngest  son, 
Kenneth,  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  angelic  spirits  ever  sent  into 
a  home.  He  was  loved  by  everyone.  In  fact  many  remarked  it  seemed 
he  was  almost  too  perfect  for  this  world.  I  feel  very  thankful  he 
was  permitted  to  remain  in  our  home  for  twenty-seven  years. 

When  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  had  rheumatic  fever  which 
affected  his  heart.  On  June  27,  1940,  he  married  Ethelyn  Peterson. 
They  went  to  New  York  where  he  took  a  six  weeks'  course  in  Home 
Furnishings.  He  studied  too  hard  which  overtaxed  his  heart.  On 
their  return  home  they  came  to  our  home,  but  it  seemed  he  couldn't 
regain  his  health.  After  an  illness  of  two  months,  he  passed  away 
in  the  Utah  Valley  Hospital,  where  he  was  taken  the  week  before,  on 
October  31,  1940.  He  was  buried  on  his  twenty-seventh  birthday, 
November  3,  1940. 

Again,  I  had  to  hide  my  grief  with  an  assurance  it  was  the  will 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  had  a  greater  work  awaiting  him.  His 
works  and  records  recorded  on  earth  will  be  approved,  and  a  royal 
welcome  would  be  awaiting  him  by  his  Father  and  other  loved  ones. 

It  is  hard  to  part  with  any  of  our  loved  ones,  but  I  am  so 
grateful  I  have  seven  of  the  kindest  and  dearest  children  anyone 
could  wish  for,  left  to  bring  joy  and  comfort  in  my  declining  years, 
in  fact  I  feel  that  I  am  one  of  the  most  blessed  women  in  the  world 
(George  Taylor,  Sr.,  and  His  Family,  by  Clarence  D.  Taylor,  pp. 
174-175). 


A  Few  Recollections  of  My  Younger  Brother  0.  Kenneth  Taylor 

By  Alice  Taylor  Nelson 
November  1985 

When  I  was  two  and  one-half  years  old,  one  of  father  and 
mother's  English  friends  and  converts  came  to  Utah  and  was  invited 
to  make  her  home  with  our  family.  This  convert,  Janet  Poole,  came 
from  a  well-to-do,  middle-class  English  family.  She  was  the 
youngest  and  had  one  brother,  Howard.  Her  father  was  a  coal 
merchant  in  Birmingham.  Upon  joining  the  Church,  her  father 
requested  she  leave  his  house,  which  she  did. 

Her  new  home  in  Utah  (with  Arthur  N.  and  Maria  D.  Taylor)  was 
much  different  from  the  one  she  left  in  England.  The  house  was  not 
large  but  was  filled  with  four  noisy,  rowdy  boys  and  an  unending 
stream  of  cousins  and  friends.  They  didn't  even  knock  on  the  door 
for  permission  to  visit,  but  came  barging  in,  day  or  night.  The 
doors  were  never  locked. 

At  the  rear  of  the  lot  was  a  large  brick  barn  which  sheltered  a 
herd  of  cows  and  several  horses.  Morning  and  night  the  cows  had  to 
be  milked  by  the  boys  and  driven  to  the  pasture.  The  milk  had  to  be 
separated    (separating    the    cream    leaving    skim   milk);    bottles  washed 
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and  filled;  milk,  buckets  and  cans  washed;  the  cream  churned  into 
butter;  besides  baking  a  large  batch  of  bread  every  other  day,  and 
doing  all  the  other  household  chores.  There  was  always  something  to 
be  done.  Bud  was  a  six-month-old  baby  at  this  time,  so  the  work  was 
never-ending. 

One  day  Janet  approached  mother  with  the  information  that  if 
she  (mother)  had  any  more  children,  it  would  be  impossible  for  her 
to  stay.  She  was  having  a  most  difficult  adjustment  to  this  new 
1  if e-style. 

Janet's  words  didn't  have  much  influence  on  mother,  for  in  two 
and  one-half  years  she  had  another  baby  boy.  He  captured  the  hearts 
of  everyone  from  the  time  he  was  born.  He  was  named  Orson  Kenneth 
Taylor.  Orson  from  Orson  Whitney,  whose  writings  father  enjoyed  so 
much. 

This  little  boy  became  the  "light"  of  Janet's  life.  The  only 
time  she  reprimanded  me  was  one  day  I  teased  him.  She  literally 
came  after  me  with  blood  in  her  eyes.  I  tore  out  of  the  house  and 
was  afraid  to  go  near  her  for  several  days. 

Kenny  was  adorable;  he  had  copper-colored  hair,  blue  eyes, 
always  that  angelic  smile,  a  wonderful  disposition,  and  a  great 
peacemaker.  He  often  told  of  his  encounters  with  other  boys,  who 
were  bullies.  He  would  say,  "if  you  do  that  once  more,"  and  then 
the  threat.  Of  course  that  threat  didn't  intimidate  the  other  boy 
so  it  would  go  on  and  on. 

Ken  had  a  great  appreciation  of  the  outdoors,  and  of  all  things 
artistic.  When  he  started  college,  I  encouraged  him  to  take  some 
art  classes  from  B.  F.  Larsen,  which  he  did. 

I  had  always  wanted  to  go  to  Cedar  Fort.  Ken  said  he  and 
Howard  Dixon  would  take  me.  I  had  my  painting  equipment.  There  was 
an  old  cedar  tree  which  interested  me.  I  set  up  my  easel,  but  the 
wind  was  so  strong  it  kept  blowing  it  over.  So  Ken  and  Howard  took 
turns  holding  it  while  I  painted.  The  picture  won  first  place  in 
the  Utah  State  Fair  that  fall. 

Father  kept  the  two  horses  on  the  "hill"  for  a  while.  The  lot 
across  from  Lynn's  home  was  fenced.  Ken  and  I  rode  the  horses  up 
Rock  Canyon  and  down  Slate  Canyon.  This  Slate  Canyon  was  very  steep 
and  covered  with  shale.  We  got  off  the  horses  and  I  tried  to  lead 
"Prince"  down,  which  was  a  mistake.  You  never  try  to  lead  a  horse 
going  down  hill.  "Prince"  slipped  in  the  shale  and  rolled  over.  I 
was  petrified.  What  if  he  were  badly  hurt.  Much  to  my  relief  he 
got  up,  and  we  went  on  our  way. 

When  Ken  was  released  from  his  mission,  he  had  written  his  ship 
would  dock  in  New  York.  Roy  and  I  went  down  from  Troy,  New  York, 
and  stayed  with  Ora  and  Paul  Dixon  and  watched  the  ship  come  into 
the  harbor.  It  was  a  thrill  to  meet  him.  We  took  him  back  to  Troy 
with  us  for  a  few  days.  He  was  invited  to  go  with  us  to  a  faculty 
party.  We  were  proud  to  introduce  him  to  our  friends  on  the 
faculty.     They  were  impressed. 
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Roy  was  offered  a  position  at  Denver  University  after  three 
years  at  Russell  Sage  College.  The  summer  of  1939  Ken  came  over  to 
Denver  to  go  to  school  and  to  help  Roy  review  candidates  for  the 
Sloan  Foundation  applications  and  other  studies  Roy  was  working  on. 
We  loved  having  him  with  us.  He  was  so  cute  with  our  oldest  son, 
Arthur,  who  was  about  two  and  one-half  years  then. 

Recollections  of  Clarence  D.  Taylor  concerning  Orson  Kenneth  Taylor: 

Before  leaving  for  school  or  work,  there  were  always  assigned 
chores  to  be  completed  by  each  of  us.  There  were  cows  to  be  fed  and 
milked  each  night  and  morning  and  taken  to  meet  the  Excelsior 
community  cow  herd  on  Sixth  West  and  Second  North  in  the  morning  and 
then  driven  home  from  the  herd  each  evening.  Young  calves  were  fed 
their  formula  of  skim  milk  and  "Roman"  meal.  Horses,  including  the 
Shetland  Pony,  had  to  be  watered,  fed,  and  brushed  down  each  night 
and  morning. 

After  school  we  did  not  enjoy  the  luxury  of  staying  on  the 
playground  or  visiting  our  friends  at  their  homes  or  just  loitering 
around,  but  were  expected  to  go  right  home  from  school  and  do  our 
assigned  chores,  which  usually  lasted  until  dark  or  later. 

In  the  fall,  after  the  leaves  had  fallen  from  the  trees,  Ken 
and  I  would  be  assigned  the  job  of  raking  up  the  leaves,  not  only  on 
our  lawn,  but  also  the  nearby  neighbor's  lawn,  loading  them  in  our 
little  "express"  wagon  and  hauling  them  to  one  corner  of  the  cow 
barn  where  they  became  bedding  for  the  cows. 

Father  always  managed  to  keep  a  pile  of  old  wooden  crates  which 
had  been  discarded  from  the  furniture  store  and  which  Ken  and  I  were 
assigned  to  chop  and  splinter  into  firewood  for  the  kitchen  range. 
I  would  chop  and  splinter  them  into  range  lengths  and  throw  them 
down  into  our  basement  east  room  window  well,  where  Ken  would  have 
to  stack  them  along  the  south  wall  as  high  as  he  could.  Each 
evening  his  chore  was  to  get  an  armful  of  kindling  wood  from  the 
cellar  (basement)  and  leave  it  by  the  kitchen  range  where  it  was 
used  late  than  night,  after  the  fire  had  gone  out,  to  lay  them  with 
paper  and  coal  for  starting  the  range  fire  the  next  morning. 

One  of  the  competitive  events  in  the  fall  of  each  year  was  the 
gathering  of  black  walnuts.  Armed  with  a  wagon,  a  gunny  sack,  and  a 
long  bamboo  pole,  we  would  circulate  around  the  west  section  of 
town,  gathering  up  the  fallen  walnuts  or  knocking  them  off  the  trees 
as  high  as  we  could  reach.  Finally,  after  they  had  all  dropped  from 
the  trees,  we  could  each  brag  of  conquest. 

Mothers  hated  to  see  the  results  of  walnut  gathering,  for  each 
walnut  had  to  have  the  outer  husk  removed  which  left  brown  walnut 
stains  on  hands  and  clothing.  The  stains  on  the  fingers  had  to 
finally  wear  off. 

After  the  husks  were  removed  and  placed  on  the  roof  to  dry  and 
later  the  meat  extracted  from  the  shells,  their  flavor  in  cakes  or 
divinity  candy  was  well  worth  the  effort. 
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In  high  school  Ken  took  Industrial  Art  classes  from  Asael 
Fisher,  who  instilled  in  him  a  great  interest  in  working  with  his 
hands  in  creating  works  of  art. 

From  a  burl  (knot)  of  dried  Boxelder  tree,  Ken  turned 
(fashioned)  a  wooden  bowl.  From  a  Poplar  tree  limb  he  made  a  candle 
stick  holder  and  saucer.  Several  small  chests  with  hinged  lids  of 
various  sizes  were  made  and  stained.  Later,  in  the  company  of  his 
friends,  Howard  Dixon,  Berlyn  Williams,  Bill  Bandley,  and  Denny 
Morgan,  they  made  skis  and  snowshoes.  The  leather  thong  lacing  was 
made  from  the  previous  fall  deer  hunt  hide,  which  they  had 
stretched,  dried,  cured,  and  cut  into  string  thongs. 

From  the  woodworking  class  they  moved  into  the  metals  class. 
Ken  made  several  hammered  copper  dishes,  trinkets,  and  pieces  of 
jewel ry . 

Leather  tooling  was  his  favorite,  which  resulted  in  many 
leather  articles.  Here  his  artistic  abilities  expressed  themselves 
in  the  design  he  envisioned  and  then  created  in  tooled  designs  on 
leather  belts,  purses,  wallets,  and  other  leather  items. 

I  still  have  the  leather  belt  which  he  made  for  himself,  which 
has  a  tooled  leaf  and  scroll  design  the  length  of  the  belt  with  a 
tooled  box  in  the  center  of  the  belt  with  his  initials  (O.K.T.)  in 
it.     To  hold  the  buckle,  he  used  a  leather  laced  edging. 

Ruth  Taylor  Kartchner  had  these  memories  of  Ken: 

As  I  Remember  Kenny 

I  called  him  Kenny.  I  named  my  first  son  after  him.  He  was  my 
dear  friend,  as  well  as  my  brother. 

It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  was  growing  up,  Kenny  was  always  there. 
We  got  along  very  well,  and  I  can't  remember  of  ever  fighting  with 
him.     He  always  seemed  so  easy-going  and  calm. 

One  of  my  earliest  memories  was  on  Wash  Day,  in  the  "summer 
kitchen,"  which  during  the  winter  months,  would  become  full  of 
steam,  as  the  hot  water  was  poured  into  the  washer.  Ken  and  I  would 
often  play  on  the  steps  that  led  to  the  upstairs  bedrooms,  while 
Mother  went  on  with  the  washing,  stirring  the  clothes  in  the  big 
boiler  with  a  long  wooden  stick. 

Another  memory  was  playing  outside  with  some  neighbor  kids,  and 
some  of  them  became  mad  over  something,  and  started  to  throw 
"biniks"  (5th  West's  term  for  rocks).  One  hit  Kenny  very  close  to 
his  eye.  It  bled  quite  badly,  and  as  we  ran  into  the  house  to  have 
Mama  check  on  it,  it  began  to  swell.  Later  it  turned  black,  and  I 
can  remember  how  envious  I  was  of  that  black  eye.  It  was  something 
I  admired  and  wanted  all  my  life,  and  never  had  one  until  I  ran  into 
a  door  after  I  was  married. 
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At  the  old  North  Park  was  a  swimming  pool.  It  usually  had 
leaves  floating  around  it,  and  the  water  was  never  heated.  They  had 
"boys  day"  and  "girls  day,"  and  before  I  could  go  by  myself  with  my 
friends,  I  had  to  rely  on  others  taking  me,  so  hated  to  see  all  the 
boys  go  off  to  swim,  and  I  couldn't  go.  Kenny  even  offered  to  take 
me  with  him,  but  Mama  thought  it  was  not  the  thing  to  be  done. 

Each  summer  we  spent  in  Wildwood.  It  was  a  place  dearly  loved 
by  all  of  us.  They  were  lazy,  easy-going  days,  enjoying  many 
cousins,  who  also  had  cabins  up  there,  and  it  always  seemed  so  many 
fun  things  kept  us  happy  and  busy.  Especially  the  camp  bonfires, 
the  hiking,  and  especially  the  swimming  in  the  Provo  River. 

Kenny  had  friends  all  the  time.  Two  of  them  that  were  close 
were  Howard  Dixon  and  Berlyn  Williams.  They  had  a  dugout  of  a  big 
pit  and  covered  it  over  with  a  roof  of  some  sort.  It  was  dark  and 
smelly,  but  I  was  dying  to  go  in  it,  as  the  boys  had  such  a 
wonderful  time,  and  always  talked  about  their  "club  hideout."  One 
day  they  even  let  me  go  into  it,  and  I  was  most  impressed,  even  if 
it  was  dark  and  smelled  funny.  They  used  an  old  miner's  cap  with  a 
light  on  the  front  of  it  for  light.     I  had  arrived! 

Our  trips  to  Logan  to  stay  on  the  "farm"  each  summer  were 
always  exciting  for  me.  But  I  remembered  how  I  missed  Ken  and 
Clarence  the  summers  they  stayed  all  summer  long  to  help  Janet  and 
Joe  on  the  farm;  whereas,  we  stayed  only  like  a  week  or  two,  when  we 
took  the  boys  up  or  went  to  bring  them  home.  They  worked  hard,  and 
I  am  sure  it  was  as  much  a  vacation  for  them  as  it  seemed  to  me. 

Some  years  later  Ken  was  superintendent  of  the  Third  Ward 
Sunday  School.  I  can  remember  how  proud  I  was  of  him  when  he  stood 
up  and  took  charge,  as  he  was  always  so  calm  and  good  at  what  he 
did.  About  1940  he  worked  out  a  special  program  for  the  Sunday 
School,  at  the  time  the  chapel  had  been  remodeled.  It  was  an 
historical  type  pageant,  relating  the  history  of  the  ward,  with 
members  of  the  Sunday  School  representing  the  early  settlers  and 
members  of  the  ward.  They  were  all  dressed  in  costume  to  represent 
their  time.     I  represented  Grandma  Taylor. 

I  attended  the  "Y"  part  of  the  time  Ken  was  there,  too.  He  had 
met  and  become  very  interested  in  Ethelyn  Peterson.  (Actually  he 
had  known  her  since  a  kid  at  Wildwood,  where  her  Grandma  and  Grandpa 
Rawlings  had  a  cabin.)  Ethelyn  was  working  in  California  (I  think), 
and  so  when  it  came  time  for  one  of  the  dinner-dances  of  either  the 
Brickers  or  the  Delta  Phi,  he  asked  me  to  go  in  Ethelyn 's  place.  He 
treated  me  so  special,  and  even  gave  me  a  gardenia  corsage.  I  was 
really  thrilled  and  felt  very  special  and  honored. 

I  had  been  aware  most  of  my  life  that  Ken's  heart  was  not  the 
healthiest,  but  I  was  so  forcibly  struck  with  this  fact  as  the  two 
of  us  climb  "Temple  Hill"  to  classes  one  morning,  and  I  stepped  into 
him  some  way,  and  I  could  feel  his  heart  beating  so  hard  and 
rapidly,  as  well  as  irregularly.  I  felt  alarmed,  but  he  said  he  was 
just  fine. 
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After  Ethelyn  was  back  in  Salt  Lake,  Ken  would  go  up  as  often 
as  he  could  to  see  her.  He  often  asked  Elayne  and  me  to  ride  up 
with  him,  so  that  we  could  be  company  for  him  going  back  home.  We 
would  go  do  something  else,  while  he  and  Ethelyn  were  together,  then 
we  would  all  go  back  home  together.  Ethelyn  was  staying  with  her 
sister  Margaret  Ottosen.  When  Ken  would  take  Ethelyn  to  the  door, 
saying  he  would  be  "just  a  minute,"  Elayne  and  I  sat  out  in  the  car, 
waiting,  and  waiting,  and  waiting.  Those  minutes  seemed  to  drag  out 
for  hours,  it  seemed  to  us.  When  it  was  colder  weather,  it  became  a 
bit  uncomfortable  as  well,  but  eventually,  he  would  come  back  out, 
he  being  on  cloud  nine,  and  we  would  be  on  our  way  home. 

Ken  was  always  a  "night  owl,"  and  as  long  as  anyone  would  stay 
up  to  talk  to  him,  no  matter  what  the  time,  he  loved  it. 

I  always  had  a  very  special  feeling  about  Kenny,  and  always 
admired  him,  as  well  as  loving  him  very  much. 

A  Tribute  to  Orson  Kenneth  Taylor 
By  his  niece,  Elayne  Taylor  Fisher 

Each  of  us  seem  to  have  people  who  hold  a  special  place  in  our 
hearts.  Uncle  Ken  was  one  of  these  people  in  mine.  If  he  had 
faults,  and  I'm  sure  he  must  have  had,  for  no  mortals  are  perfect,  I 
was  never  aware  of  them. 

In  my  early  years  I  spent  much  time  commuting  across  a  lane 
between  my  Grandmother  Taylor's  home  and  ours.  My  uncles  that  were 
home  at  that  time  were  always  teasing  me.  Though  I  protested  to 
Grandma  about  their  teasing,  I  really  liked  it,  for  I  often  returned 
for  more. 

My  uncles  were  all  good  to  me,  but  Uncle  Ken  and  I  seemed  to 
have  a  special  relationship.  I  remember  him  taking  me  to  Utah  Lake 
with  him,  and  on  other  excursions  in  an  old  "Leaping  Lena."  The  car 
he  and  Uncle  Bud  (Clarence)  shared.  The  car  was  rightly  named,  for 
it  fairly  leaped  along  the  road.  What  great  times  we  had  in  that 
old  car. 

Uncle  Ken  was  always  interested  in  my  activities — how  school 
was  going — what  activities  I  was  involved  in,  etc. 

I  have  never  liked  to  retire  or  arise  early.  Neither  did  Uncle 
Ken.  I  can  remember  in  my  teen  years  many  late  night  chats  we  had. 
Every  one  in  his  family  had  retired,  and  we  were  still  enjoying  the 
evening.  Something  would  wake  Grandma,  and  she  would  shoo  me  home 
muttering  that  we'd  never  be  able  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  get 
to  school  on  time. 

Uncle  Ken  was  a  good-natured,  happy  person.  He  had  the  ability 
to  make  every  one  he  came  in  contact  with  feel  special.  Everyone 
liked  him. 
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Several  times  while  I  was  in  high  school  when  he  was  in  charge 
of  a  Bricker  function,  he  asked  me  and  several  of  my  friends  to  go 
and  serve  refreshments  at  a  party.  Of  course,  we  were  so  impressed 
with  it  all.     He  made  us  servers  feel  so  important  and  special. 

My  senior  year  in  high  school  I  was  chosen  to  be  Queen  of  the 
Third  Ward  Gold  and  Green  Ball.  Following  the  ward  dances  a  stake 
Gold  and  Green  Ball  was  held  where  a  queen  of  the  stake  was  chosen 
from  among  the  ward  queens.  The  fellow  I  had  been  going  with  at 
that  time  and  I  had  a  falling  out.  I  was  without  an  escort  to  the 
stake  dance.  Uncle  Ken,  knowing  of  the  problem,  offered  to  escort 
me.  He  not  only  sent  me  a  corsage,  but  put  himself  out  to  make  that 
a  very  special  evening  for  me.  Some  of  his  college  friends  were 
there.  He  introduced  me  to  and  traded  dances  with  them.  That  was 
quite  something  for  a  high  school  girl  to  dance  with  college 
students. 

I  also  remember  in  my  very  early  years  going  to  visit  at 
Provona  Beach.  I  stayed  overnight  with  Aunt  Alice  near  the  dance 
hall.  The  next  day  Grandma  Taylor  told  me  I  could  go  swimming. 
When  I  got  to  the  place  where  I  had  to  show  a  ticket,  Uncle  Ken's 
good  friend  Don  Choules  was  there.  He  told  me  I  couldn't  go  past 
without  a  ticket.  I  replied  that  Grandma  had  said  I  could  and  I 
would  tell  Uncle  Ken  if  he  didn't  let  me.  I  knew  Uncle  Ken  could 
solve  this  problem  for  me.  So  I  started  back  toward  shore.  He  then 
called  to  me  and  said  he'd  let  me  in.  This  went  on  several  times. 
He  finally  let  me  through.  Of  course  he  was  just  teasing.  Both  Don 
and  Uncle  Ken  helped  out  at  Provona  Beach  when  Grandpa  and  Grandma 
Taylor  ran  a  resort  there.  In  those  days  swimming  was  great  sport 
in  Utah  Lake. 

When  Uncle  Ken  was  "courting"  Aunt  Ethelyn,  she  was  in  Salt 
Lake  part  of  the  time.  Often  he  would  persuade  me  to  ask  one  of  my 
girl  friends  to  ride  to  Salt  Lake  with  him  and  me.  He  would  drop  us 
off  in  town  and  arrange  to  meet  us  after  his  date  at  Hotel  Utah.  He 
usually  was  later  picking  us  up  than  expected.  I'm  sure  it  was  our 
"great"  company  that  kept  him  awake  on  the  ride  to  Provo  at  that 
late  hour. 

I  was  a  little  jealous  of  Aunt  Ethelyn.  She  took  up  much  of 
his  spare  time  and  attention.  This  was  not  for  long.  When  I  became 
acquainted  with  her,  she  became  a  special  person  to  me  also.  They 
made  a  wonderful  couple. 

When  I  try  to  recall  Uncle  Ken's  appearance,  a  picture  comes 
into  my  mind  of  him  as  he  stood  at  the  pulpit  in  the  old  Provo  Third 
Ward  chapel.  He  was  Sunday  School  Superintendent  and  a  very  good 
one.  He  wore  a  green  tweed  suit,  which  he  looked  so  handsome  in. 
He  had  one  hand  in  his  pocket  and  a  big  smile  lit  up  his  face  as  the 
sun  streamed  through  the  window,  striking  his  wavy  red  hair.  The 
congregation  came  to  order,  and  Sunday  School  commenced. 

The  poem  his  cousin  Rhea  Dixon  Reeve  wrote  about  him  describes 
him  aptly.     I  like  especially  the  part  which  goes: 
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God  placed  the  sun  in  the  bronze  of  his  hair, 

The  blue  of  the  sky  in  his  eye 

The  song  of  the  bird  in  his  kind,  sweet  voice, 

And  a  radiant  smile  from  on  high 

Then  the  last  lines  ares 

Although  we  will  be  lonely, 
As  we  travel  life's  weary  mile 
Our  hearts  will  be  lifted  up 
Remembering  "Kenneth's  smile." 

My  heart  is  often  lifted  up  as  I  remember  "Uncle  Ken"  and  the 
many  happy  times  we  shared. 

Maurine  Dixon   (who  married  Myron  D.   Childs)    in  answer  to  our  request 
wrote  these  memories  of  Kenneth: 

Dear  Henry  and  Ethelyn: 

Sorry  that  I  am  so  long  in  getting  this  off  to  you.  Henry 
called  me  just  before  Christmas  and  asked  that  I  write  him  some 
memory  I  have  of  Kenneth.  I  was  swamped  at  that  time  and  since  have 
had  house  guests  for  two  weeks,  then  flu,  etc.,  so  many  things  crowd 
in  and  here  it  is  the  first  of  March. 

The  biography  of  Ken  in  My  Folks  the  Dixon's  (written  by 
Clarence  D.  Taylor)  is  so  well  done  that  I  am  going  to  write  some  of 
my  memories  as  I  knew  him. 

LeRoy  and  Electa  Dixon  were  expecting  a  new  baby.  Paul  was  the 
only  boy  along  with  two  little  sisters,  so  a  baby  boy  had  been 
ordered.  Uncle  Art  and  Aunt  Rye  Taylor  were  expecting  about  the 
same  time.  The  Taylors  had  five  boys  and  Alice  was  their  girl;  and 
as  you  would  expect,  they  had  ordered  a  baby  sister.  On  October  7, 
1913,  at  the  Dixon  home  there  arrived  a  baby  sister  with  dark  red 
hair.  On  November  3,  1913,  a  son  with  dark  red  hair  was  welcomed 
into  the  Taylor  family.  From  that  day  on  for  some  time  the  Taylor 
and  the  Dixon  kids  were  teased  that  there  had  been  some  mistake;  I 
should  have  been  the  Taylor  sister  and  Kenneth  should  have  been  the 
Dixon  brother.  Of  course  both  families  were  enchanted  and  in  love 
with  their  own  little  baby.  But  through  the  years  Ken  and  I  always 
felt  that  we  were  special  cousins. 

Our  cousin  Fay,  who  was  six  or  seven  months  older  than  I, 
started  first  grade  at  the  Timpanogos  School.  She  was  very  unhappy 
and  they  couldn't  get  her  to  adjust.  They  felt  if  she  had  someone 
she  felt  close  to  and  could  identify  with  she  would  be  all  right. 
So,  they  waived  the  age  limit,  and  I  began  school.  Because  of  this, 
I  was  a  year  ahead  of  Kenneth  in  school,  and  most  of  the  time  we 
spent  together  was  at  Wildwood. 
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Howard  Dixon,  Kenneth  Taylor,  and  tomboy  Maurine  were  the 
Wildwood  "threesome."  There  were  no  girls  my  age  and  Howard  and 
Kenneth  adopted  me.  We  hiked,  swam,  built  caves  on  "Devil's  Slide," 
and  fished  on  the  banks  of  Provo  River.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun  going 
down  to  the  cow  pasture  and  hunting  snakes.  We  caught  them  and  took 
them  through  camp  feeling  really  brave  and  important. 

One  memory  I  have  is  the  time  we  were  on  our  way  down  to  the 
river  to  fish.  Howard's  dog  followed  along  sniffing  here  and 
there.  He  took  off  after  a  ground  squirrel  and  went  under  Tanner's 
cabin.  We  called  him;  he  wouldn't  come  so  we  went  on  without  him. 
Not  having  much  luck  fishing,  we  started  up  the  road  to  home.  The 
dog  met  us  and  tagged  along.  When  we  turned  into  Uncle  Arnold's, 
he,  Aunt  May,  and  Mother  were  visiting.  As  we  came  up  they  held 
their  nose  and  said,  "You  kids  have  been  chasing  a  skunk,  you  smell 
terrible.  We'll  have  to  dig  a  hole  and  bury  you  alive.  You  can 
never  get  rid  of  that  smell."  We  plead  and  denied  being  near  a 
skunk,  but  Uncle  Arnold  got  the  shovel  and  began  digging.  Howard 
cried  and  begged  him  not  to  bury  him.  After  a  few  minutes  they 
admitted  that  it  must  be  the  dog  who  had  been  fighting  a  skunk.  The 
rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  having  the  dog  swim  the  creek  to  rid 
himself  of  the  terrible  smell. 

I  was  always  proud  that  Kenneth  was  my  cousin  and  my  friend. 
We  spent  many  happy  times  together  as  children.  He  was  always  warm 
and  happy.  He  was  so  easy  to  get  along  with.  I  will  always  be 
thankful  that  I  was  privileged  to  know  and  love  such  a  very  special 
person. 

Ethelyn,  I  am  especially  happy  that  Kenneth  met,  loved,  and 
made  you  a  part  of  our  family.  I  love  you  and  appreciate  your 
friendship.  Allie  always  felt  so  close  to  you  and  told  me  so  many 
times  how  thoughtful  and  kind  you  were  to  her  and  Reed.  I  miss 
them,  but  realize  that  it  was  wonderful  for  them  to  go  so  close  to 
each  other.     It  was  what  Allie    prayed  for. 

Love  to  you  both, 

I  si  Maurine 


The    following   was    written    by    a    member    of    the    Kidderminster  Branch 
while  Kenneth  was  a  missionary  in  England; 

To  Elder  O.K.  Taylor 
(Kidderminster,  March  1936) 

We  certainly  knew  that  you  were  O.K. 
Before  you  came  among  us  to  stay 
It  must  be  great  always  to  know 
That  this  is  the  case  wherever  you  go. 
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Taylor  too,  is  not  so  bad, 

The  combination  makes  a  good  ad; 

0.  K.  Taylor  makes  me  think  of  smart  men. 

The  kind  we  meet  just  now  and  then, 

With  tailored  suit  and  straightened  tie* 
Just  dandy  fellows.     (Tell  you  why?) 
They  have  0.  K.  tailors  too, 
And  always  they'll  remind  me  of  you. 

— Nancy  E.  Evans 


Lima,  Peru 
April  15,  1986 

Dear  Henry, 

I  have  put  off  much  too  long  answering  your  letter,  and  I 
apologi  ze . 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  you  are  writing  your  remembrances  of 
your  brother  Ken.  He  was  a  very  fine  young  man,  and  I  always 
admired  him. 

I  met  Howard  while  Ken  was  serving  his  mission  in  England,  and, 
of  course,  heard  much  about  him. 

When  I  came  to  Provo  to  marry  Howard,  Ken  was  with  him  to  meet 
me  at  the  bus.  It  was  about  three  days  before  we  were  to  be 
married,  and  Ken  took  me  to  your  mother's  home  where  I  stayed  for 
that  time.  He  and  your  mother  went  with  us  to  the  temple.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  a  great  fondness  I  had  for  both  of  them. 

Howard  and  Ken  had  a  very  special  relationship.  They  were 
closer  than  brothers;  and,  although  there  were  many  cousins  about 
the  same  age,  only  Maurine  Dixon  (Childs)  was  included  in  their 
greatest  adventures  in  Wildwood.  She  remembers  with  fondness  those 
great  times  together. 

A  few  years  before  his  death,  Howard  wrote  for  Clarence  about 
his  memories  of  Ken.     Perhaps  you  have  that. 

It  was  always  pleasant  for  us  when  Ken  would  drop  in  to  visit 
us.  Often  he  would  come  from  school  with  Howard  and  have  dinner 
with  us  before  they  both  went  to  work. 

I  remember  one  evening  Ken  was  at  our  apartment  when  Dennis 
Morgan  and  Willard  (Bill)  Bandley  and  their  wives  dropped  in.  The 
four  fellows  had   been  buddies   for  many  years  and  had  had   so  much  fun 
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together  that  they  had  lots  to  talk  about.  I'm  sure  that  Bill's  and 
Denny's  wives  were  just  as  enlightened  and  entertained  as  I  was.  I 
always  thought  that  it  was  too  bad  that  the  girl  whom  Ken  would  one 
day  marry  was  not  there  too.  They  were  all  good,  clean  fellows  and 
had  their  share  of  fun  and  some  mischief. 

Bill  is  presently  living  in  St.  George  and  Denny  is  in  Salt 
Lake.     Perhaps  they  might  add  something  of  interest  to  your  writing. 

Often  when  one  of  two  good  friends  marries,  the  relationship 
between  them  is  somewhat  altered,  but  I  always  felt  that  Howard  and 
Ken  kept  very  close  and  included  me.  For  this,  I  was  always 
grateful . 

Ken's  death  was  Howard's  first  real  experience  of  losing  a 
loved  one,  and  we  felt  a  real  loss.  He  was  always  pleased  that  he 
was  included  with  Ken's  brothers  as  pallbearers. 

When  our  youngest  son  was  born,  we  named  him  for  Ken  and  have 
been  pleased  for  him  to  have  the  name  of  one  whom  we  admired  and 
loved . 

Work  in  the  temple  here  is  progressing,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
have  a  small  part  in  it. 

Please  remember  me  to  Ethelyn.     I  hope  you  are  both  well. 

Sincerely , 

/ s/  Ful via 


December  11,  1986 

Dear  Henry, 

Enclosed  are  a  few  notes  about  the  memories  I  have  of  the  time 
shared  by  Ken  and  me  during  our  early  years  in  the  Third  Ward. 

I  shall  always  remember  when  we  shared  the  Christmas  holidays 
on  good  old  Sandy  Alley. 

I  am  eternally  grateful  to  my  parents  for  their  sacrifice  and 
encouragement  in  my  pursuit  of  happiness  and  living  a  good  and  happy 
life  on  "Sandy  Alley." 

I  have  lived  on  Fifth  West  most  of  my  life.  I  was  surrounded 
by  many  relatives.  Some  of  them  had  red  hair  including  me  and  one 
of  my  favorite  cousins,  Kenneth.  I'm  sure  because  of  the  red  hair, 
this  part  of  Fifth  West  was  known  as  "Sandy  Alley." 
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My  naturally  curly  red  hair  was  admired  by  my  friends,  and  I 
shared  this  admiration  with  Kenneth  who  also  had  thick  wavy  red  hair. 

Kenneth  and  I  lived  next-door  to  each  other  during  our  early 
years,  and  I  have  many  happy  memories  during  this  time  because  we 
were  the  same  age  and  had  the  same  ideals  and  many  friends  who 
shared  our  interests. 

The  Dixons  and  Taylors  were  very  active  in  the  Third  Ward. 
Kenneth  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  acting  in  a  three-act  ward  play, 
and  I  looked  forward  to  the  many  hours  we  were  together  preparing 
the  parts  we  played. 

Kenneth  had  such  a  wonderful,  cheerful,  personality.  It  was 
such  a  pleasure  sharing  many  special  memories  of  our  good  times 
together. 

Howard  Dixon  and  Kenneth  attended  the  ward  dances  and  helped  to 
keep  their  girl  cousins  from  being  wallflowers. 

Everyone  loved  Ken,  and  if  he  had  a  fault,  it  was  he  was  too 
ambitious  and  tried  to  please  everyone.  I  don't  believe  he  had  an 
enemy  in  the  world. 

Kenneth's  life  was  cut  short  by  a  heart  ailment.  We  were  all 
saddened  by  his  death.  I  shall  always  remember  Kenneth  for  the  good 
influence  he  had  on  my  life  and  for  being  the  best  leading  man  in  a 
ward  play. 

I  feel  sad  that  Sandy  Alley  no  longer  is  the  same  street  that  I 
grew  up  on  with  so  many  cousins.  The  street  has  been  zoned  for 
bus  ines s . 

I  shall  always  remember  Ken,  his  beautiful  red  hair,  and 
wonderful  smile. 

/s/  Amy 


A  Friend's  Tribute  to  Orson  Kenneth  Taylor 

I  trust  this  humble  tribute  to  a  friend  is  such  as  he  would 
approve  and  such  as  my  friends  who  have  worked  with  him  would 
approve . 

He  is  a  child  of  the  West — born  in  her  mountains,  nurtured  in 
her      valleys,      and      schooled      in      her      schools.  His  spirit, 

characteristics,  and  personality  were  western,  warm,  congenial,  and 
kingl y . 

From  a  studious,  wise,  and  learned  father,  and  from  a  warm, 
kindly,  and  sociable  mother,  he  inherited  the  character  qualities 
upon  which  he  built  a  life  of  service.  Therefore,  he  wove  a  pattern 
of  friends  and  friendship  with  those  he  served  and  knew. 
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His  mother's  home  was  his  joy,  and  his  friends  and  work  were 
his  inspirational  companions.  His  devoted  wife  was  a  supporting, 
helpful,  and  sympathetic  partner,  interested  in  all  he  did,  and  with 
his  loyal  brothers  and  sisters,  this  made  a  splendid  picture  of 
happiness . 

His  happiness  was  also  the  happiness  that  comes  from  hard  work 
and  helpful  service.  Happiness  loves  to  see  men  work.  He  loved  his 
work.  Happiness  walks  hand  in  hand  with  the  weariness  of  work  and 
self-sacrifice,  and  the  reward  is  always  at  the  end  of  the  day.  In 
every  service  he  put  the  spirit  of  a  kindly  personal  interest. 

He  has  answered  many  a  call  for  his  fellowmen,  civic  and 
religious;  but  the  last  call  of  October  the  31th,  1940,  was 
different.  Yet  when  the  angel  of  the  Master  of  all  made  the  call,  I 
am  sure  that  his  answer  was,  "I  am  ready." 

His  life  was  reflected  truly  in  what  he  did.  His  friends  and 
associates  knew  him  and  loved  him  for  what  he  actually  was,  a  kindly 
sincere  man. 

We  no  longer  measure  great  distances  in  feet  or  miles.  So  we 
measure  not  life  by  length  of  days  nor  term  of  years;  but  the 
service  rendered,  by  experience  achieved,  and  victories  won. 

He  has  known  the  glories  of  the  coming  of  the  springtime  of 
life.  He  has  felt  the  inspiration  and  steady  influence,  as  the 
dreams  of  youth  have  matured  and  ripened  in  the  summer  sun.  Beauty 
and  opportunity  spoke  to  him  as  to  the  hearts  of  other  men.  In  our 
weakness  we  have  begged  that  he,  with  his  rare  sense  of 
appreciation,  might  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy  them  longer.  But 
in  our  strength  we  know  that  God  rules  in  the  affairs  of  man.  So  he 
goes  to  the  Master  as  an  obedient  son,  clear  in  mind,  and  clear  and 
clean  of  heart,  and  unafraid. 

He  was  of  the  faith  that  has  come  to  us  through  the  ages, 
through  the  faith  and  the  hope  that  fills  the  future,  and  trusting 
that  the  power  and  privilege  remains  to  carry  on,  come  the 
consolation  and  the  delightful  thrill  that  with  the  Master  we  shall 
live  again. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  very  greatly  altered  the  earlier 
conceptions  of  life  and  its  meaning.  It  has  changed  the  whole 
course  of  our  history.  It  has  changed  the  ideals  of  the  world, 
lessened  the  sting  of  death.  Instead  of  hopelessness,  it  has  put  a 
song  into  the  hearts  of  man.  We  are  privileged  to  think  that  in 
every  grave  in  the  earth  is  the  seed  of  the  resurrection.  Those  who 
have  laid  down  their  lives,  and  we  who  shall  in  the  future  do 
likewise,  will  surely  in  due  time  feel  the  power  of  His 
resurrection.  This  comforting  assurance  which  the  spirit  whispers 
to  the  hearts  of  all  his  trusting  children  carries  those  of  us  who 
still  stand  and  wait,  over  the  sorrow  and  loss  of  those  who  have 
gone  before,  into  the  day  when  love  will  roll  away  the  stone  from 
the  tomb,  and  the  beautiful  day  of  life  shall  stand  revealed. 
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There  is  no  death  where  love  and  faith  and  hope  abound.  May 
this,  our  fine  and  faithful  friend,  live  with  us  in  our  memories; 
and,  out  of  the  inspiration  of  that  companionship,  may  we  be  led  to 
the  higher  and  better  things. 

May  the  sweet  memories  of  the  fine  things  that  we  have  known 
with  our  friend  bring  comfort  to  the  souls  of  this  bereaved  family, 
and  may  great  consolation  and  comfort  come  to  them  as  memory  goes 
gleaming  along  the  pathway  of  a  beautiful,  serene,  and  helpful  life, 
and  there  may  find  home,  husband,  son,  and  brother,  kindly 
protector,  and  wise  counsellor  to  them  all,  and  may  these  abide  with 
those  bereaved,  till  the  angel  of  life  says  the  benediction.  May  we 
all  live  worthily,  I  pray. 

/s/  Elsie  S.  Miller 
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CHAPTER  10 
FAMILY  GENEALOGY  RECORD 
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